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DISSERTATION XV. 


On the prophecy of the Seventy weeks, and the first part of the 
chronology of the Acts of the Apostles. 


1, Kata ἀποκάλυψιν μυστηρίου, χρόνοις αἰωνίοις σεσι- 
γημένου, φανερωθέντος δὲ νῦν διά τε ραφών προφητικών. 
Rom. xvi. 25, 26. By revelation of a mystery, (that 
is, a secret,) which for an eternity of time was con- 
cealed, but hath been made manifest now, and by 
means of prophetical scriptures. 

II. Περὶ ἧς σωτηρίας ἐξεζήτησαν καὶ ἐξηρεύνησαν προ- 
φῆται" οἱ περὶ τῆς εἰς ὑμᾶς χάριτος προφητεύσαντες" ἐρευ- 
νῶντες εἰς τίνα ἢ ποῖον καιρὸν ἐδήλου τὸ ἐν αὐτοῖς πνεῦμα 
Χριστοῦ----Ἰ Pet. i. 10,11. Concerning which salva- 
tion prophets have inquired and searched out; {0 wit, 
they who have prophesied concerning the grace which 
hath been shewn unto you; searching it out against 
what season, or juncture of circumstances, the Spirit 
of Christ, which was in them, was making such things 
known. 

III. Ἔπ᾽ ἐλπίδι ζωῆς αἰωνίου, ἣν ἐπηγγείλατο ὁ ἀψευδὴς 
Θεὸς πρὸ χρόνων αἰωνίων, ἐφανέρωσε δὲ καιροῖς iccousp— Tit. 
i. 2,3. In hope of everlasting life, which God, who 
cannot lie, promised an eternity of time ago; but hath 
manifested in its own seasons. 
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IV. Χριστὸς ᾿Ιησοῦς, ὁ δοὺς ἑαυτὸν ἀντίλυτρον ὑπὲρ πάν-- 
των" τὸ μαρτύριον καιροῖς ἰδίοις----Ἱ Tim. ii. ὅ, 6. Christ 
Jesus, who gave himself as a redemption-price for all 
men; to be the testimony of its own seasons; (that ts, 
which should be testified of, or preached and attested, 
in its OWN season.) 

va ΠΡροεγνωσμένου μὲν πρὸ καταβολῆς κόσμου, φανερωθέν- 
τος δὲ ἐπ’ ἐσχάτων τῶν χρόνων----Ἰ Pet. 1.920. Preordained, 
indeed, before the foundation of the world, but made 
manifest in the last times. 

VI. Nov δὲ ἅπαξ, ἐπὶ συντελείᾳ TOV αἰώνων, εἰς ἀθέτησιν 
ἁμαρτίας διὰ τῆς θυσίας αὑτοῦ, πεφανέρωται---- 6}. ix. 26. 
But now hath he once been manifested, for the doing 
away of sin by the sacrifice of himself, at the conclusion 
of the periods of ages. 

VII. ΤΙρὸς νουθεσίαν ἡμῶν, εἰς ods Ta τέλη τῶν αἰώνων 
κατήντησεν----Ἰ Cor. x. 11. For our instruction, upon 

‘whom the ends of the periods of ages are come. 

VIII. Eis οἰκονομίαν τοῦ πληρώματος τῶν KaipOov— 
Ephes. i. 10. Against the dispensation of the fulness 
of the seasons; that is, the dispensation which should 
begin when its proper season was fully come. 

IX. Ὅτε δὲ ἦλθε τὸ πλήρωμα τοῦ χρόνου, ἐξαπέστειλεν 
ὁ Θεὸς τὸν υἱὸν αὑτοῦ.-----68]. iv. 4.. But when the fulness 
of the time was come, God sent forth his Son. 

In all these texts, the renderings of which I shall not 
stop to verify, the beginning of the Christian dispensa- 
tion, strictly so called; which cannot be placed earlier 
than the time of the incarnation and birth of Christ; 
and every subsequent step in its progress, until the 
ceconomy of the scheme of human redemption had 
been fully developed, and the saving truths of the 
Gospel had been published, without distinction, to the 
whole world: are spoken of as having each their pro- 
per season, by whatever name this season may be 


« 
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called; their fixed and determinate period of being, 
before which they could not be antedated, and after 
which they could not be delayed: and in all of them 
this period is spoken of not as the result of any fatal 
necessity, but as the effect of his will and appointment, 
who was the Author of the scheme, and the Disposer 
of its progress from first to last—whose ways are 
known to himself from all eternity—and who in the 
consummation of his own purposes is the sovereign 
Controller of times and seasons, as well as of every 
thing else*. 

When therefore after the imprisonment of John the 
Baptist, our Lord came into Galilee, preaching, accord- 
ing to St. Mark», the Gospel of the kingdom of God, 
and saying: Ὅτι πεπλήρωται ὁ καιρὸς, Kal ἤγγικεν ἡ 
βασιλεία τοῦ Θεοῦ: μετανοεῖτε, καὶ πιστεύετε ἐν τῷ εὐαγ- 
γελίῳ : if he referred in these words to any period as 
fully arrived, he referred to it as fully arrived with the 
time of this very return ; and if the time of this return 
was the date of the commencement of his own per- 
sonal ministry, in any sense different from its be- 
ginning before, he referred to it as fully arrived with 
the commencement of that ministry also. 

It follows, then, that the time when our Lord was to 


. enter upon his own ministry, like the time of every 


other cardinal event in the course of the same dispen- 
sation, was something already determined; which 
might be referred to accordingly: and if it were to be 
referred to, as it is here, in the midst of a public ad- 
dress, and as part of the discharge of a public com- 
mission, which would be referred to as something de- 
terminate not only in the counsels of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, but in the apprehension of the hearers like- 
wise. In other words, it must be referred to as matter 
a Actsi. 7. δ TS. 
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of prophecy ; which our Lord’s appearance at this very 
time, in the performance of a certain duty, would of 
itself be supposed to fulfil. It follows, therefore, that 
the time of his appearance, in the proper discharge of 
his personal ministry, was something preordained by 
prophecy ; and consequently by chronological pro- 
phecy, or prophecy expressly designed to fix times and 
seasons; but with an implicit reference to the Christ 
himself. 

Now this design and this reference are both mani- 
festly true of the prophecy of the Seventy weeks; but 
perhaps of no other prophecy (relating to the advent 
of the Messiah) in the Old Testament besides. We 
may infer, then, that whatever other. purposes that 
prophecy might be intended to serve, the business of 
fixing the time for the public manifestation of the 
Messiah would necessarily be one. This public mani- 
festation cannot be dated earlier than the commence- 
ment of the ministry of John, nor later than the com- 
mencement of the ministry of Christ ; and consequently 
the period fixed before for the manifestation itself must 
be terminated by one or the other of these extremes, or 
what is equally possible be included between each. 

And as the beginning of the manifestation was thus 
expressly predetermined by prophecy, so, as it is to be 
presumed, was its continuance also. In other words, 
it had been equally fixed and limited at each of its 
extremes. The absurdity of a contrary supposition is 
too palpable to require any proof. The personal minis- 
try both of the Baptist and of our Saviour, respectively, 
conspired to one result ; with the nature of which it was 
just as inconsistent that it should not have a proper 
ending, as that it should not have a proper beginning. 
Nor is it agreeable to the analogy of prophecy in 
general to find that so many minute, circumstantial 
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facts in our Lord’s history have all been expressly 
predicted; while such important particulars as the 
precise commencement, and the precise termination, 
and consequently the exact intermediate duration of 
his personal ministry, have been passed over in si- 
lence. But indeed St. John’s idiomatic expressions, 
His hour was not yet come, while the period of his 
suffering was still distant; and His hour was come, 
when the time of his departure from the world, and of 
his return to the Father was at hand: as well as many 
passages in his own discourses, which might be pointed 
out’, place it beyond a question that the close of our 
Lord’s ministry, and therefore its duration, were al- 
ways as fixed and as determinate as its beginning. 

The memorable prophecy, which is recorded in 
Daniel ix. 24 to the end of the chapter, is commonly 
called and considered the prophecy of the Seventy 
weeks, or four hundred and ninety years; but if this 
denomination has been given to it, on the implicit as- 
sumption that this number of weeks, or the corre- 
sponding number of years, expresses the absolute scope 
of the prophecy, or the whole length of time embraced 
by it; there is reasonable ground to doubt of the pro- 
priety of the designation. The two extreme events 
which it mentions are the going forth of some com- 
mandment to return, or to restore and to build Jeru- 
salem, and the consummation of some desolation de- 
termined on; the first of which events, as all commen- 
tators are agreed, refers either to the decree of Cyrus 
given to Zerubbabel, or to the decree of Artaxerxes 
given to Ezra, or to the decree of Artaxerxes given 
to Nehemiah®; and the last, as they are equally 


¢ John vii. 30. viii. 20. xi, 9. xii. 23. 27. xiii. τ. xvi. 16—22. 28. 32. xvii. 
1. Matt. xxvi. 45. Mark xiv. 41. Luke xii. 49, 50. xxii. 53. ad 2 Chron. 
XXXVi. 22, 23. Ezrai. 1—4. vii. 11—26. Nebem. ii. 7, 8. 
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agreed, can be understood of nothing but the Jewish 
war; its beginning, effects, and conclusion. Between 
the latest of the former decrees, and the time of the 
beginning only, and not the conclusion of this war; 
there was a period of five hundred and nine years, not 
of four hundred and ninety. Unless, therefore, it can 
first be shewn that the prophecy admits of a double 
ἀρχὴ or point of commencement, from each of which 
the same number of years was designed to begin and 
to proceed alike; the period of seventy weeks alone 
cannot be considered to define the utmost extent of 
its continuity, nor to be exactly commensurate with 
the scope of the prophecy, from first to last. 

If we examine the structure of the original; the 
first observation, which forces itself upon us, is the 
distinction perceptible between verse the twenty-fourth 
and the remainder of the prediction. The former is 
clearly a summary or general statement of the pur- 
poses of the prediction; the latter is their particular 
exposition: the latter, therefore, as it is reasonable to 
presume, explains the former; that is, it defines and 
ascertains the general statement by the details of the 
more particular. Now it is far from uncommon in any 
language, and still less so in the language of the ancient 
scriptures, especially in the case of general statements 
relating to numbers; where a whole number and a 
part are both to be expressed, and the part is small or 
insignificant in comparison of the whole, to find the 
fraction of the number dropped, and the whole number 
only put in round terms for both. 

The Sanhedrim of the Jews consisted of seventy- 
two, or at least of seventy-one members °, and yet they 
are always called the Seventy; the elders mentioned 
in the book of Numbers, and the ancients of the house 


e Mishna, iv. 214. 6, Maimonides, De Apparatu Templi, iv. 15. 
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of Israel, in Ezekiel", are spoken of as seventy, and 
yet were most probably seventy-two; the translators 
of the Pentateuch into Greek were composed of six 
persons from every tribe, and yet they are never known 
except as the Seventy *. The disciples sent out by our 
Lord are currently believed to have been seventy-two, 
yet they are spoken of, in St. Luke’, as seventy: and 
it is not less probable that the seventy judges, men- 
tioned by Josephus*, and each time clearly in imi- 
tation of the Sanhedrim, were in reality the same in 
number. 

On this principle also it is that the reign of David, 
which was actually a reign of forty years and six 
months, is called one of forty years in the very pas- 
sage which proves it to have lasted six months longer’; 
and that the building of the temple, which was begun 
by Solomon in the fourth year of his reign and in the 
month Zif, the second in the sacred year, and was 
finished in the eleventh year of his reign, and in the 
month Bul, the eighth in the sacred year; and conse- 
quently occupied either six years and six months only, 
or seven years and six months in all; is said to have 
taken up seven years™: and that Josephus, a Jewish 
historian, so often puts the nearest whole number for 


* “RE ἀφ᾽ ἑκάστης φυλῆς ἤδη 
πρεσβυτέρους πέμψας, says Jose- 
phus in relation to them ; and 
directly after; καὶ τοὺς ἑβδομή- 
κοντα τῶν πρεσβυτέρων ἐληλυθό-., 
tras®; In like manner Philo 
Judeus: φυλαὶ μὲν γάρ εἰσι τὸ 
ἔθνος δώδεκα ... . γενάρχαι δὲ τοῦ 
σύμπαντος ἔθνους ἑβδομήκοντα γε- 


h Numb. xi. 16—30. 
Vide also Ibid. ii. 11. 


fu 32. 28. 
ο Operum ii. 111. 1. 2—6. De Mose. 


1 Kings ii. 11. 


Ezek. viii. 11. 
iv. v. 4. Vide also Vita, 14.11. p.16. Bell. ii. xviii. 6. 

1 Chron. xxix. 27. 
2 Chron. iii. 2. v. 2, 3. vii. 8—1o. 


yovact ©. 

+ Vide Origen, Operum ii. 
380. E. i. 806.C. 828. E—PP. 
Apostolici, 409. C. Recognitio- 
nes Clementis, i. 40—Epipha- 
nius, Operum i. 50. C.D. He- 
rodiani, iv—Augustin, Operum 
iii. Pars ii#. 254. Questiones E- 
vangeliorum, i. xiv. 


k Bell. Jud. ii. xx. 5. 
1 2 Sam. v. 4, 5. 

m 1 Kings vi. 

n Ant. Jud. xii. ii. 5. 6.11. 
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the same number and part of another; calling, for in- 
stance, the reign of Archelaus, which was one of nine 
years and some few months, a reign of nine years 
only; and the reign of Herod Agrippa, which was 
one of six years and part of a seventh, a reign of six 
years only. | 

On the same principle, then, it would be nothing 
extraordinary, if, in such a general statement of the 
purposes of the period in question as is given Dan. 
ix. 24, seventy weeks alone should be specified, though 
seventy weeks and an half were meant; provided that, 
from the particular exposition, which follows, the real 
number of its weeks were safely to be collected. And 
this, as it must be evident, is actually the case. For 
from verse the twenty-fifth to verse the twenty-se- 
venth, we meet with the distinct and successive men- 
tion, first, of a period of seven weeks; secondly, of a 
period of sixty-two weeks; thirdly, of a period of one 
week ; and fourthly, of a period of half'a week ; which 
make up collectively a period of seventy entire weeks, 
and one half of a week: and in this distinction and 
succession of the parts, we possess, if I am not mis- 
taken, the clue to the interpretation of the whole. 

For first; whatever reason may be assigned for the 
separate mention of seven weeks, and of sixty and two 
weeks, (concerning which I may have something to 
say hereafter;) no good reason can be assigned why, 
both together, they should not be considered to make 
up a continuous period of sixty-nine weeks. By this 
means, the above four divisions become reduced to 
three; upon which in common we may observe, that 
it is peculiar to each to find it insisting upon that cir- 
cumstance in particular, which was to happen at the 
end of it: first, at the close of the sixty-nine weeks— 
dated from the going forth of some commandment— 
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upon Messiah the Prince; and after the same sixty and 
nine weeks, on the cutting off of Messiah the Prince. 
It is a natural and an obvious sense of the first of these 
intimations, to understand it of the coming or ap- 
pearance of the Messiah; and of the latter, it is a still 
more obvious sense to understand it of his death. They 
are both, it is true, placed after the sixty and nine 
weeks, dated as above mentioned ; but the former only 
is placed directly at their close ; the latter not necessa- 
rily so. The truth of the prediction then might require 
that the coming or appearance of the Messiah should 
coincide with no point of time earlier or later than the 
expiration of the sixty-nine weeks; but the same truth 
would not require that he should be cut off at the same 
time. Nor, indeed, unless both the coming and the 
cutting off in question were to be synchronous; that is, 
unless the death of the Messiah, without any conceivable 
interval, was to ensue immediately upon his manifesta- 
tion; was it, in the nature of things, possible that both 
should happen at once; not merely in a certain order 
of succession one after the other, as referred to a com- 
mon point of time, but at the same point of time. 

Secondly; the first words of the twenty-seventh verse, 
being explained to mean, And one week shall confirm, 
or, make good the covenant unto many; and the half 
of a week shall put a stop to sacrifice and to meat- 
offering ; the emphatic circumstance insisted on by the 
former will be the ceasing of the covenant to be made 
good or confirmed as before; and the emphatic circum- 
stance insisted on by the latter will be the cessation of 
sacrifice and of meat-offering; each at the end of the 
specified time respectively. 

Now with regard to this last purpose, or that which 
was to follow on the consummation of the half week ; 
it must have either a literal or a figurative significa- 
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tion. If it has a literal, it denotes the actual cessation 
of the legal sacrifices of every kind, both animal and 
vegetable alike; which are included collectively under 
the words of the original, sebach and mincha*, sacri- 
fice and meat-offering; but more especially the cessa- 
tion of the daily sacrifice—the ἐνδελεχὴς Ovola—which 
according to the original appointment of the Law was 
made with such a xebach, and such a mincha, a lamb, 
and a meat-offering™; that is, with an omer of the finest 
flour, (which answers to five pints and upwards of our 
measure,) to accompany a lamb in particular, and a 
different quantity of the same, either more or less, with 
any other description of animal{°. If it has a figura- 
tive signification, it denotes the virtual cessation of 
this sacrifice, in consequence of the sacrifice of the 
death of our Lord; the atoning virtue whereof being 


* The word zebach, as the 
Lexicons shew, applies to every 
description of sacrifice, which 
could be made with a living ani- 
mal, or be accompanied by the 
shedding of blood: the word 
mincha, on the other hand, to 
the mixture of fine flour, oil, 
and frankincense, which was re- 
quired to go along with these. 
The word zebach then in its 
widest acceptation takes in all 
the animal sacrifices of the Law; 
and the words, zebach and min- 
cha, take in not only these, 
but whatever else was requi- 
site to their integrity. Hence, 
though the former term may 
sometimes be used specifically ; 
viz. to oppose one description 
of the legal sacrifices (those of 
which the offerers partook) to 
another, as the burnt-offering, 
or holocaust, (which was en- 


n Exod. xxix. 38—42. Numb. xxviii. 


tirely to be consumed on the 
altar,) or as the sin-offering, 
(part of which only might be 
eaten ;) still as used in its gene- 
ral sense, it comprehends them 
all; or if it is to be understood 
more particularly of any, it must 
be understood of that one kind 
and description of sacrifice which, 
while all the rest were extraor- 
dinary or occasional, was regu- 
lar and perpetual; and _ this, 
though it might belong to the 
class of burnt-offerings or holo- 
causts in general, was still the 
daily sacrifice in particular. 

t Philo Judeus, ii. 250. 1. 31. 
De animalibus sacrificio idoneis : 
σεμίδαλις yap ἡ ἐνδελεχὴς θυσία 
ἐστὶν αὐτῶν, μέτρου ἱεροῦ τὸ δέκα- 
τον καθ᾽ ἑκάστην ἡμέραν" οὗ τὸ μὲν 
ἥμισυ πρωΐας, τὸ δὲ ἥμισυ δείλης, 
προσάγεται, ταγηνισθὲν ἐν ἐλαίῳ, 
μηδενὸς εἰς βρῶσιν ὑπολειφθέντος. 


3—6. ο Cf. Ant. Jud. iii. ix. 4. 


Arbuthnot on Ancient Weights and Measures. 
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typified by the daily sacrifice, and by every other 
piacular sacrifice of the Law, the completion of the 
one was virtually at least the abrogation of the other. 
No other meaning, but one of these two, can be put 
on this declaration. 

With regard, in like manner, to the preceding purpose, 
or that effect which was to ensue at the end of one 
week; if it can be shewn that, for seven years after 
the death of Jesus Christ, and the beginning of the 
propagation of the Gospel, it continued to be preached 
to the Jews alone; and at the end of this period, that 
it began to be preached to the Samaritans; and conse- 
quently that the privileges or promises of the ancient 
dispensation, as confirmed or realized by Christianity, 
were thenceforth no longer confined to the Jews: it 
will follow as a natural and obvious sense of the pro- 
phecy, that one week was exclusively employed in 
making good the covenant unto many. For no one, 
perhaps, will be disposed to deny that the covenant, 
intended here, may or rather must be understood of 
the original covenant either with Abraham, which is 
the more probable; or with Moses, which also may 
be meant: nor that the many, in whose behalf it was 
first and properly to be made good by the Gospel, are 
to be construed of what St.Paul denominates the ἐκλογὴ, 
or selected among the Jews?; those whom our Saviour, 
in the language of parable, calls his own or his proper 
sheep, in opposition to his fold collectively4; and of 
whom also Justin Martyr writes thus": ᾿Ιουδαῖοι δὲ 
καὶ Σαμαρεῖς, ἔχοντες τὸν παρὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ λόγον, διὰ τῶν 
προφητῶν παραδοθέντα αὐτοῖς, καὶ ἀεὶ προσδοκήσαντες τὸν 
Χριστὸν, παραγενόμενον ἠγνόησαν, πλὴν ὀλίγων τινῶν, οὗς 
προεῖπε τὸ ἅγιον προφητικὸν πνεῦμα, διὰ ᾿᾽Ἦσαΐου, σωθή- 


σεσθαι. 
p Rom. ix. 6—13. 27. 29. xi. I—10. 16—32. ᾳ John x. 3. 4. 8. 16. 
26. 27. r Apologia prima, 79. 1. 1—7. 
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In the former of these cases, or that which concerns 
the purposes of the half-week; the figurative sense 
may be shewn to be the true one, if it can be demon- 
strated that at no period of the Jewish history, and 
much less at any period within the scope of the pro- 
phecy, did an half-week exactly make the literal sacri- 
fice and oblation to cease; whereas if the ministry of 
John Baptist began at a feast of Tabernacles, and our 
Lord’s terminated at a passover, and there were actu- 
ally three years and one half between; the description 
would be critically true of the effect of the half-week so 
included, and consummated by the death of our Lord. 

In the latter of the same cases, or that which con- 
cerns the purposes of the one week; the truth of the 
assumption here also may likewise be shewn, if it is 
capable of proof that the first publication of the Gospel 
to the Jews began U.C. 783, immediately after the 
ascension of Christ; and its first publication to the 
Samaritans, that is, to any distinct from the Jews, 
began about the same time U.C.790. And this also 
will be the case, if the Gospel began to be published to 
the Jews in the last half of the sixteenth of Tiberius, 
and to be preached to the Samaritans in the first half 
of the first of Caius. 

It follows from these positions laid together, that 
the half-week and its purposes, though specified after 
the one week and its purposes, are to be altogether 
distinguished from them, and are altogether prior to 
and independent of them. The very necessity of the 
case, without any other consideration, forces this con- 
clusion upon us: for unless such an explanation can 
be given to the making good of the covenant unto 
many, as will render it a different thing from the 
preaching of formal Christianity to the Jews; and at 
the same time such an exposition of the purposes of 
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the half-week, as will shew them to have been literally 
fulfilled in the event; and both in the relative order 
which they occupy in the prophecy, and both within the 
compass of time embraced by it: (which I will under- 
take to say is impossible:) then the one week and the 
half-week never could be devoted to a common purpose ; 
never could follow each other in their present order ; 
never could be coincident in any proportion together. 
It is the whole of the period of one week, which was 
to confirm or ratify the covenant unto many; and it 
is the whole of the period of the half-week, which was 
to make sacrifice and oblation, both xebach and min- 
cha, to cease. The process should be going on for 
such and such a time, and for such and such a purpose 
in both; but the effect of the process, and the final 
attainment of the purpose, would appear only at the 
end of each. 

Hence the cessation of the temple service in the 
reign of Antiochus Epiphanes; even though it had 
lasted three years and an half, instead of only three 
years exactly’; must clearly be out of the question: 
for that was not the effect of any half-week’s agency 
previously, nor devoted to any effect which was to 
come to pass within that length of time subsequently ; 
or if it was, this was rather the revival than the ces- 
sation of any such effect as the perpetuity of the temple 
service. 

The same remark is applicable to the suspension of 
the daily sacrifice of a bull and of two lambs; as insti- 
tuted by the emperor Augustus‘, and continued until 
the middle of U. C. 819, in the twelfth of Nero". The 
regular temple service continued after that suspen- 


s 1 Macc. i. 54. 59. iv. 52. Jos. Ant. Jud. xii. v. 4. vii. 6. Cf. Hieronymus, 
Operum iii. 1133. bis, ad princip. τ Philo, De Virtutibus, ii. 569. 1. 8—13: 
588. ]. 30—33: 592. ]. 25—33. u Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. x. 4. xvii. 2, 3. 
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sion; which, as referred to the period of time embraced 
by the Jewish war, was the beginning, not the end 
nor the middle, of a certain week; and besides, as it 
was the suspension of the offering instituted by a Gen- 
tile prince, and not of any part of the Mosaic ritual 
as such, it would be absurd to suppose that this is 
what the prophecy had in view. Nothing but a burnt- 
offering or holocaust, according to Maimonides, could 
be accepted from a Gentile worshipper’; and the same 
passage of his writings asserts that a meat-offering or 
mincha, the other particular specified in the words of 
the prophecy, could not be received from him at all. 
But the import of the kind of sacrifice, described by 
xebach, applies to much more than a burnt-offering. 

The actual cessation of the actual daily sacrifice, 
which took place on the seventeenth of the Jewish 
Thamuz, U.C. 823, not one month before the temple 
itself was burnt to the ground ; as referred to the same 
period of the Jewish war, happened neither at the be- 
ginning, nor at the end, nor yet at the middle of the 
week in question. For the war broke out, as we shall 
see hereafter, in the month Artemisius, Zif, or Jar, 
U.C. 819; from which time to the seventeenth of the 
month Panemus or Thamuz, U. C. 823, there were 
four years and two months complete; and on the 
maxim of Jewish calculation, that Unus dies in anno 
habetur pro anno integro, there were even five years ; 
instead of merely three years and one half *. 


* The true reason indeed, 
why the purposes of the half- 
week, though really prior in the 
order of time to those of the one 
week, are yet in the order of 
mention posterior to them ; ap- 
pears to me to be this. The 
period of seven weeks and sixty 


and two weeks, before which the 
Messiah was not to be revealed, 
and the period of one week, 
which was to make good the 
covenant with many after his 
appearance ; as referred to the 
main object of the prophecy, 
which I consider to be more 


v Maimonides, De Ratione Sacrificiorum faciendorum, iii. 2. 
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If we are right in these suppositions, the matter of 
fact, when we proceed to inquire into the fulfilment of 
the prophecy, ought to bear us out. Let it therefore 
be assumed that. the time of the public and personal 
manifestation of the Messiah, either by his own preach- 
ing, or by that of his predecessor the Baptist, is the 
time marked out as the point where the first division 
of the prophecy, the sixty and nine weeks ; composed 
of seven weeks, and of sixty and two weeks; (which 
I take it for granted are equivalent to four hundred 
and eighty-three solar or Julian years;) was always 
intended to expire. This point, as we have seen, an- 
swers to U.C. 779, A.D. 26, the twelfth of Tiberius 
Cesar medio, or the thirteenth zmeunte. On this prin- 


than any thing else this ratifi- 
cation in the Gospel of the pro- 
mises of God to his chosen peo- 
ple; are strictly consecutive pe- 
riods, and strictly connected to- 
gether ; defining both the time 
before which the dispensation 
of formal Christianity could not 
begin, and the time from which 
it was actually to proceed. The 
former of these was the time of 
the personal manifestation of the 
Messiah ; the latter was the time 
of his death. For this reason, 
perhaps, these two periods are 
specified in direct conjunction ; 
because the scope and design of 
the prophecy are, as it were, 
summed up in them both. The 
gradual preparation for the 
Christian scheme up to a cer- 
tain point, and its final execu- 
tion afterwards, are thereby ex- 
hibited in their natural order of 
correlation ; and are so much the 
more clearly expressed. The pe- 
riod which intervened between 
them, and which was taken up 
by the personal agency of the 


Messiah, was interposed from 
the necessity of the case; and 
was equally indispensable to 
either of them. The prepara- 
tion for the Christian scheme 
could not be considered com- 
plete until the Messiah had ac- 
tually appeared ; much less could 
its final execution begin until 
he had both died and risen again 
for mankind. His personal ap- 
pearance, then, would be the 
close of the one ; and his death 
and resurrection the beginning 
of the other. The intervening 
period, devoted to his personal 
agency, whether longer or short- 
er in itself, would be something 
alike subservient to both ; and 
capable of being considered de- 
tached from each. As a period 
of preparation, not of execution, 
it partook of the nature of the 
sixty and nine weeks: as end- 
ing in the death and passion of 
the Christ, it laid the founda- 
tion of formal Christianity, and 
partook of the nature of the one 
week. 
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ciple, the four hundred and eighty-three years, having 
expired U.C. 779, A. D. 26, eneunte or medio, began 
U. C. 296, B.C. 458, zneunte or medio also. 

Now, if the beginning of the reign of Artaxerxes 
Longimanus be placed where the most judicious chro- 
nologers are accustomed to place it ; some time between 
December, B.C. 465, and December, B. C. 464”; the 
year before Christ 458 coincided either wholly or in 
part with the seventh year of his reign; and the 
seventh year of the reign of Artaxerxes was the year in 
which Ezra arrived at Jerusalem*; and the year of 
the mission of Ezra, which was the year of this ar- 
rival, is that point of time, from which, for reasons 
which have been often repeated, and on account of 
some considerations which I shall urge elsewhere Y, 
commentators in general either are agreed or would be 
obliged to deduce the commencement of the seventy 
weeks. The year of the mission of Zerubbabel, B.C. 
536, would be much too early; and that of the mission 
of Nehemiah, B.C. 444, unless we were to run into the 
most unjustifiable shifts and expedients, would neces- 
sarily be as much too late; besides that the former 
was a commission properly to rebuild only the temple, 
and the latter was an auxiliary or supplementary mis- 
sion, designed to cooperate with and give effect to that 
of Ezra. 

Moreover, if Ezra vii. 7, 8,9 be compared with Ne- 
hemiah i. 1. ii. 1, it will appear that the ninth, the first, 
the fourth or fifth months of the Jewish sacred year, 
all came within the compass of any one and the same 
year of the reigning monarch Artaxerxes. Conse- 
quently the reign of Artaxerxes began either where 
that year began; viz. in the month Nisan; or some- 


w Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, B. C. 465. x Ezra vii. 8. y Vide 
Dissertation xvi. 
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where between its fourth and. its ninth months; that 
is, in the autumnal quarter of the year. I consider 
this the more probable, because it is the more in unison 
with the historical fact that, between the commence- 
ment of the reign of Artaxerxes Longimanus and the 
death of his father Xerxes, there was an interval of 
seven or eight months, occupied by the reign of the 
usurper Artabanus’*. If Xerxes died about December, 
B.C. 465, the reign of Artaxerxes, seven or eight 
months after, might begin actually in the third or 
fourth month of the sacred year, B.C. 464. Nor would 
this be at variance with the assertion of Ezra quoted 
above; which is, not that he set out, but merely that 
he arrived in Jerusalem, in the seventh year of the 
king: for that would still be true though he had set out 
in the first month of the sacred year, and in the sixth 
year of the king, and arrived at Jerusalem only in the 
fifth month afterwards; provided that was after the 
beginning of the seventh of the king. 

If so, the four hundred and eighty-three years began 
critically about the Scenopegia, B.C. 458, U. C. 296, 
and expired critically about the Scenopegia, A. D. 26, 
U.C. 779: that is, to the thirteenth of Tiberius zn- 
eunte, when the ministry of John the Baptist began, 
from the time of the arrival of Ezra at Jerusalem in 
the first year of his mission, there were exactly four 
hundred and eighty-three years ; sixty and nine weeks, 
or seven weeks and sixty and two weeks*. 


* The coincidence is even 
more complete. It has been 
seen in Dissertation vii, that the 
paschal full moon, A. D. 26, fell 
upon March 21; and the feast 
of Tabernacles, consequent upon 


that, began on September 14 or 
15. The same, within one day, 
was the case, B.C. 458. There 
was an eclipse of the moon in 
that year on January 22, at 6. 
30, in the evening. On the prin- 


z Eusebius, Chronicon Arm. Lat. Pars ii*. 200, 
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As to the next period, there is no difficulty ; for if 
John began his ministry, U.C. 779 medzo, and our Lord 


ciple consequently of the mean 
lunar motion, the moon was at 
the full again, for the meridian 
of Jerusalem, on March 22,at 10. 
10, in the evening: whence, if 
the fifteenth of Nisan coincided 
with March 23, the fifteenth of 
Tisri would coincide with Sep- 
tember 16. 

On this subject there is an- 
other circumstance, which I will 
take the liberty of adverting 
to. 

It might almost be collected 
from Ezra vil. 9. vill. 15. 31, 
that the twelfth of Nisan, in the 
year when he set out from the 
river of Ahava, was the first 
day of the week ; and that the 
first of Nisan, after which there 
ensued a rest of three days’ time 
until the fifth, was the fourth. 
Now if Nisan 15 coincided with 
March 23, this appears to have 
been actually the case. For be- 
tween March 23, B.C. 458 in- 
clusive, and March 23, A. D. 1 
exclusive—the number of days, 
reckoned by the standard of the 
mean tropical year, is 167,280, 
and twenty-three hours, thirty- 
nine minutes, or another day 
and night over. These are equal 
to 23,897 weeks, two days. 

Now A. D. 1, March 23, as I 
compute the days of the week, 
fell upon Friday : and this would 
be the case if Β. Ὁ. 458, March 
23 fell on the Wednesday ; for 
then A.D. 1, March 21 would 
fall on the Wednesday, and 
March 23 on the Friday. If 
so, Nisan 15, B.C. 458, was a 
Wednesday ; and therefore Ni- 
san I was so too; and Nisan 5 
and 12 were each a Sunday. 


Moreover, Ab 1, the day when 
Ezra arrived at Jerusalem, on 
the same principle, was a Tues- 
day. For from Nisan 1 eaclu- 
sive, to Ab 1 inclusive, the num- 
ber of days is one hundred and 
eighteen, or sixteen weeks and 
six days over. Hence if Nisan 
1 was Wednesday, Ab 1 was the 
day before Wednesday; viz. 
Tuesday. 

Now after his arrival, viii. 32, 
33, Ezra waited three days ; and 
on the fourth such things were 
done, as shew that day to have 
been probably a sabbath. If 
Ab 1 was a Tuesday, Ab 5, the 
fourth day from that exclusive, 
was necessarily a Saturday. 

I will add also, while I am 
upon this subject, that should it 
be conjectured from Ezra iii. 6. 
5. 4, that the first day of Tisri, 
B. C. 536, in the year of the 
return from captivity, (when 
the ἐνδελεχισμὸς was renewed, 
and the temple service was first 
regularly begun,) was a sabbath 
—this may be proved to have 
been actually the case. Accord- 
ing to Pingré, there was an 
eclipse of the moon April 13, at 
9. 42 in the morning, for the 
meridian of Jerusalem, B. C. 
536; which fixes the fifteenth of 
Nisan to that day, and by parity 
of consequence the fifteenth of 
Tisri to October 7 ensuing. If 
so, Tisri 1 coincided with Sep- 
tember 23. Between September 
23 inclusive, B.C. 536, and Sep- 
tember 23 exclusive, A. D. 1, the 
number of days, estimated as 
before, is 195,769, and twenty- 
one hours, seventeen minutes 
over; that is, 27.967 weeks, 
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made an end of his at the passover, U.C. 783, there 
was exactly an half-week, or three years and one half, 
between these extremes. 

With respect to the remaining period, or the pe- 
riod of the one week: that there was a determinate 
order in the propagation of the Gospel; that it was 
first to begin with Jerusalem and Judzea; then to be 
extended to Samaria; and lastly, but not until the 
last, to be also thrown open to the Gentiles: appears 
both from our Lord’s declarations prior to the event’, 
and from the matter of fact posterior to it. That there 
was likewise a determinate interval between each of 
these stages; and that this interval, in the first in- 
stance of all, was an interval of seven years’ time; is 
what we are principally concerned with at present, and 
what we may endeavour to establish as follows. 

The time when Christianity began to be preached 
to the Samaritans, and consequently the precise termi- 
nation of the period for which it was exclusively con- 
fined to the Jews, cannot be placed either earlier or 
later than the date of the martyrdom of Stephen, and 
the time of the conversion of St.Paul. The time of 
that martyrdom coincided with the beginning of the 
persecution against the Church, which at this period 
was solely the Hebrew church; and both the preach- 
ing of the Gospel to the Samaritans, and the conversion 
of St. Paul, were events which arose directly out of the 


on Saturday. If so, B.C. 536, 


and what may be considered one 
September 23 or Tisri 1 was a 


day of another. Hence if B.C. 


536, September 23 fell on Sa- 
turday, A.D. τ, September 22 
would fall on Saturday. <A. D. 
1 the tables exhibit September 
22 on Thursday ; which accord- 
ing to my reckoning would be 


/ 2 Luke xxiv. 47. 


σις 


Saturday. The ἐνδελεχισμὸς then 
was renewed and the temple 
service, after the return from 
captivity, began to proceed from 
and upon the sabbath. 


Acts i. 8. 
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persecution, and neither of them long after its com- 
mencement. 

The Chronicon of Hippolytus the Theban, which, 
to whatever century after Christ it may itself belong, 
was doubtless compiled from much more ancient docu- 
ments; contains among other notices of time the fol- 
lowing”: 
ἄχρι τῆς τοῦ Στεφάνου λιθοβολίας, ἔτη ζ΄" καὶ ἀπὸ ταύτης, 


A A A , Α ~ ° 
ἀπὸ δὲ TOU σωτηρίου πάθους, καὶ τῆς ἀναλήψεως, 


μέχρι τοῦ φανέντος τῷ Σαύλῳ φωτὸς, μῆνες ¢ : and this 
assertion, howsoever ascertained, I believe to be re- 
markably correct *. 

For first; notwithstanding what some learned men 
have maintained to the contrary, it cannot, as it ap- 
pears to me, be satisfactorily disproved, that at this 


* The genuineness of this 
part of the Chronicon of Hip- 
polytus the younger, is further 
ascertained by the following tes- 
timony of Theodore Metochita ; 
Hist. Rom. p. 59. 

Kai κατά τινας μὲν ἱστορικοὺς, καὶ 
μᾶλλον Ἱππόλυτον τὸν Θηβαῖον, ἐνι-- 
αὐτοὶ διῆλθον ἑπτὰ μετὰ τὴν ἐκ νεκρῶν 
τοῦ Κυρίου ἀνάστασιν᾽ καὶ 6 πρωτο- 
μάρτυς Στέφανος τὸ μακάριον τέλος 
ἐδέξατο. μετὰ δὲ ταῦτα ὡσεὶ μῆνες 
διῆλθον ἕξ, καὶ ἡ τοῦ Παύλου γέγονε 
κλῆσις. 

It happens, however, that the 
antiquity of the opinion in ques- 
tion admits of being more strong- 
ly confirmed, by the Reco- 
gnitiones Clementine ; a work 
quoted by Origen, Operum ii. 
20, F—22.A. Comm. in Gen.14; 
and composed, most probably, 
sometime in the second century. 

_Patres Apostolici, 410. D. Re- 
cognitiones, i. 43: Verum cum 
frequenter super hoc rogarent, 
nos autem opportunum tempus 


requireremus, septimana jam una 
ex passione Domini complebatur 
annorum: this was before the 
martyrdom of Stephen, and (cap. 
44.) the week in question bears 
date from a passover. Cap. 53. 
to the end of the book, proves 
that it expired with the perse- 
cution begun by Saul. See also 
ix. 29: Ecce enim ex adventu 
justi et veri prophete, vix dum 
septem anni sunt. 

Another passage shews that 
the ministry of our Lord was 
supposed to have begun in the 
spring ; and most probably that 
of the year before the commence- 
ment of this week : Diffundeba- 
tur ergo per singula loca (fama 
sc.) adnuncians quod esset qui- 
dam in Judea, qui sumpto a 
tempore veris exordio, regnum 
Dei evangelizaret Judzis: Liber 
i. 6. 400.C: ef. cap. 7. E. and 
Clementina Homilia i. 6, 7. and 
Clementina Epitome, De gestis 
Petri, 6, 7. 


> Hippolyti Opera, Appendix ad tom. 1™. 46. ad calcem. 
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period of the Jewish history, and ever since the mis- 
sion of the first Imperial Procurator, as Josephus ex- 
presses 1{---ἡ γησόμενος ᾿Ιουδαίων τῇ ἐπὶ πᾶσιν ἐξουσίᾳ ε.-- 
and—weypt τοῦ κτείνειν λαβὼν παρὰ τοῦ Καίσαρος ἐξου- 
σίαν : the Sanhedrim, or supreme council among the 
Jews, if they before possessed the power of life and 
death under the reign of the Asmonean princes, and 
especially under that of Herod and Archelaus, had yet 
lost it under the Roman government. They retained, it 
is true, a degree of judicial authority; but not to such 
an extent as to inflict capital punishments. The situa- 
tion of Judzea, after it had once been reduced to the 
form of a Roman province, was analogous to that of 
every other such province; in which Strabo, Josephus, 
Tacitus, Suetonius, Dio, and every other historian who 
treats of or alludes to these, or to succeeding times, do 
all shew, in some way or other, that the lieutenants of 
Cesar, or the representatives of the senate and of the 
people, and they alone, whether they were of consular 
or of pretorian or of simply equestrian dignity, with- 
out distinction, were invested with the power of the 
sword. The Talmud itself, greatly as it contends for 
the authority of the Sanhedrim in other respects, ad- 
mits that this power had been taken from it forty 
years before the destruction of the second temple; 
that is, so early as U.C. 783, at the very time when, 
according to St.John, the members of that council 
themselves professed to Pilate®, that it was not per- 
mitted them to put any one to death. 

Nor is it any just ground of exception, that in some 
instances the Jewish authorities appear to have exercised 
such a power even after the period in question ; for it is 
found, upon examination into the circumstances of the 
time, that these instances fall out between the demise of 


e Ant, Jud. xviii. i. τ΄ d Bell. ii. viii. 1. € xviii. 31. 
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one of the regular governors, and the appointment or 
the arrival of another: that is, they fall out exactly in 
an interval of anarchy; during which the turbulent 
spirit of the people, or the ambition of their rulers, 
who never could bear with patience this deprivation of 
their ancient privileges, was at liberty to resume them, 
at least for a season, with impunity. The death of 
St. James the Just, which was brought about by the 
contrivance of the younger Ananus, in the interreg- 
num between the decease of Festus, and the arrival of 
Albinus‘, is one example of this fact; and the martyr- 
dom of Stephen, if Iam not much mistaken, will prove 
to be another. 

For if we date the beginning of the propagation of 
the Gospel to the Jews, with the feast of Pentecost in 
the sixteenth of Tiberius, U.C. 783; seven years from 
that time bring us to the feast of Pentecost in the first 
of Caius, U.C.'790. Now, as we have seen elsewhere §&, 
Pilate was deposed by Vitellius some time in the first 
half of the twenty-third of Tiberius, or the-latter half of 
U. C. 789; after which deposal Vitellius himself went 
to Jerusalem, and was there at the passover next en- 
suing, the passover of U.C. 790, celebrated that year 
on March 19": which being the case, that any such 
violent proceedings, as accompanied and followed on 
the death of Stephen, would begin while the president 
of Syria was in Jerusalem, and on the spot, is scarcely 
possible; and certainly is very incredible. But Vi- 
tellius, preparing to execute the commands of Tiberius 
against Aretas; which he received subsequently to 
this visit to Jerusalem; was again there at some feast 
after the passover: which the course of events, as we 
saw, demonstrated to be the Pentecost of the first of 


f Ant. Jud. xx. ix. t. & Vol. i. 347. 351. Dissertation ix. h Vol. i. 
332- Dissertation vii. 
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Caius, U.C. 790. On the fourth day subsequent to 
his arrival in the city; that is, on or about May 12>: 
the news of the death of Tiberius was received; and 
the oath of allegiance, in behalf of his successor Caius, 
was administered to his subjects in Judza: a fact 
which is attested by Philo as well as by Josephus’. 
Upon the second departure of Vitellius, which took 
place without further delay, the Jewish nation and the 
Jewish council were absolutely left to themselves. 
Pilate had been long deposed, and yet no successor 
had been appointed in his stead. At Rome, the king- 
dom of Judza had been already conferred by Caius on 
Herod Agrippa; but Agrippa did not visit his do- 
minions before the summer of the second of Caius, 
U.C. 791: and Maryllus, who was sent out before 
him*, was sent out solely as Hipparchus; and conse- 
quently with no civil jurisdiction whatever*. It must 
be acknowledged, then, that no juncture of circum- 
stances could be more favourable for the eruption of 
the national hatred against the Christian church at 
Jerusalem; or as the enemies of that church considered 
it, against the sect of the Nazarenes”, in its daily 
increasing and flourishing state. The very fact that 


* It may be collected from edfrom both the civil and the mi- 


Dio!, that the title of Hippar- 
chus, as applied to some oflicer 
under the Roman emperors, de- 
scribes one, whether appointed 
in Italy or elsewhere, who had 
subordinate officers under him, ἔκ 
τε τῶν ἱππέων καὶ ἐκ τῶν ἐξελευθέρων 
(Καίσαρος); and was strictly the 
fiscal procurator ; that is,had sim- 
ply the charge of collecting the 
Imperial revenues™: in which ca- 
pacity he is expressly distinguish- 

h Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. 


588. l. r1o—14. De Virtutibus. 
m Dio, lvii. 23. n Acts xxiv. 5. 


litary governors in any province. 
In such a relation, as it is most 
probable, did Maryllus stand to 
the Roman emperor, or, what 
is not an impossible supposi- 
tion, even to the king of Judea ; 
being sent before him, not to 
administer justice, or to coerce 
the nation, but to look after the 
emperors or the king’s fiscal 
rights. 


i Ant. xviii. v. 3. Philo, ii. 580. 1. 2o—28: 
k Ant. Jud. xviii. vi. To. 


1 hii, 25. 
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Tiberius was now dead, but only just known to be so, 
might be the exciting cause of the violence itself ; 
especially if there is any foundation in truth for the 
tradition elsewhere alleged °, of his memorable rescript 
in favour of Christianity. The intentions of his suc- 
cessor might not yet be known; or if the tidings 
of the favours, which Caius had already conferred on 
Agrippa, had reached Juda, this would tend rather 
to encourage, than to deter the execution of any de- 
signs against the obnoxious religion; for the whole 
conduct of Agrippa subsequently serves to shew that 
he was as bigoted to the ancient faith, and as inimi- 
cally disposed towards Christianity as any of his ‘sub- 
jects P. 

I will pause, therefore, here to anticipate an objec- 
tion. Should it be said that the time, which we as- 
sign to the first seven chapters of the Acts, is more 
than enough for the transaction of intermediate events, 
between the commencement of the history, and the 
period of this attack upon the church; we may reply, 
first, that if these events are to be considered continu- 
ous, even the least possible supposition of the length 
of the time in question, that which should date the 
course of proceedings from the Pentecost of U. C. 786, 
in the nineteenth of Tiberius Cesar, would still be 
more than sufficient to bring every thing to pass, be- 
fore the Pentecost of U.C. 790, in the first of Caius. 
But if the events are not to be considered continuous, 
then there were hiatuses between them; and if there 
were hiatuses at all, they might be hiatuses of indefi- 
nite extent, and much more of such an extent as to fill 
up the period of seven years. 

Secondly, there are evidently points in the course of 
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the narrative, at which intervals of greater or less 
extent between preceding and succeeding events may 
reasonably be supposed to exist; the particulars of 
which notwithstanding are nowhere given. 

The first of these occurs at Acts ii. 42. The circum- 
stances there related must have occupied some months 
dated from the day of Pentecost, when the Gospel began 
to be preached. That this feast therefore had long been 
over, at iii. 1—iv. 31, where the account of the miracle 
and of its consequences, the first particular which is 
next given in detail, begins and continues to be re- 
lated, may be taken for granted; and yet that it was 
not the time of some other feast may also be inferred 
from iv. 16, 17: because among such as are supposed 
to have witnessed, and such as were likely to be im- 
pressed by, the miracle, none are there specified, except 
the inhabitants of Jerusalem, and the people of the 
Jews in general. 

A second period occurs iv. 32—37, and a third, at 
v. 12—16; of both which the same conclusion is even 
more evident than of the first. The last in particular 
must necessarily have embraced a considerable lapse of 
time; before the second attempt of the Sanhedrim to 
molest the further progress of the Gospel. 

A fourth period occurs at v. 42, and vi. 1—6, which 
recounts the appointment, and the occasion of the 
appointment of the order of deacons. A fifth might 
intervene between vi. 7 and vi.8; for the nature of the 
intermediate particulars would require some time; nor 
was it perhaps before the ordination of Stephen to the 
office of deacon, that by his eminent zeal and activity 
he rendered himself the most conspicuous, and the pri- 
mary object of the ensuing persecution. This period, 
as I should conjecture, extended from at least the Pass- 
over to the Pentecost of U.C. 790. 
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That period, however, where the greatest lapse of 
time, with the least detail of particulars, may most 
reasonably be presumed to have intervened; is the 
period which immediately follows upon Acts v. 34— 
40. The nature of the advice then given by Gamaliel, 
and adopted by the council, supposes that the apostles 
thenceforward would be left to themselves. His rea- 
soning was to this effect. If the project or attempt of 
the apostles was of men, it would come to nothing of 
itself, and therefore might safely be let alone; but if 
it was of God, nothing which the Sanhedrim could do 
would arrest its progress, or defeat its ultimate suc- 
cess. If Gamaliel was sincere when he gave this ad- 
vice, and his colleagues were sincere when they re- 
solved to act upon it; the suspension, at least for some 
time after, of all violence against Christianity would 
be matter of course. Before this period not less than 
one year, and very probably not less than two years, 
must have transpired; and after this period, which 
would thus coincide with U. C. 785, the latter half of 
the eighteenth of Tiberius, the attention of the Jews 
and of their rulers, as I have shewn elsewhere 4, was 
probably monopolized by other considerations which 
came more home to themselves: by Pilate’s dedication 
of the shields, or sequestration of the Corban to con- 
struct an aqueduct, and by the increasing oppressive- 
ness of his administration in general", which would be 
more and more felt, the longer it lasted. 

All this time, as we may gather by implication from 
various passages *, the Sadducees, and not the Pharisees, 
possessed the lead in the council. This is especially 
implied by v.17: ἀναστὰς ὁ ᾿Αρχιερεὺς, καὶ πάντες οἱ 
σὺν αὐτῷ, ἡ οὖσα αἵρεσις τῶν Σαδδουκαίων----- 6 high 
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priest, and all they of his party, the sect of the Sad- 
ducees that then was; the Sadducees of the day; the 
Sadducees for the time being: and that this high priest 
was still Caiaphas appears from v. 27, 28, compared 
with iv. 5,6.17: and that all were the same, who had 
put our Lord originally to death, seems to follow from 
their language itself—Ye have filled Jerusalem with 
your teaching, and desire to bring this man’s blood 
Upon Us. 

All this is naturally accounted for if those, whom 
St. Luke describes as ἐκ γένους ἀρχιερατικοῦ *, Were, as 
I understand the description, relations of the high 
priest. The expression properly denotes either per- 
sons of a family which were ἀρχιερεῖς, that is, heads of 
the courses of the priests; or those of a family which 
was akin to the high priesthood—which itself had 
produced high priests: and this last is a natural de- 
scription of the kindred or family of Ananus the son 
of Seth, whose five sons‘, Eleazar, Jonathan, Theophi- 
lus, Matthias, and Ananus, as well as himself, had 
been or were sometime high priests; and whose son- 
in-law Caiaphas, having been appointed high priest by 
Gratus about the twelfth of Tiberius", continued in 
office until he was removed by Vitellius in the twenty- 
third. Annas himself, whom Quirinius had appointed 
as early as U. C. 760, continued to be the vicar of 


* Among these persons, men- 
tion is made of John and Alex- 
ander, as well as of Annas and 
Caiaphas. The former was pro- 
bably the same John, whose 
tomb is repeatedly alluded to 
by Josephus (Bell. Jud. v. vi. 2. 
Vli. 3. 1X. 2. Vi. 11. 10.) as some- 
where in the vicinity of the first 


and outermost wall of the city ; 
the latter was, perhaps, the 
Alexander mentioned in like 
manner (Bell. v. v. 3. and Ant. 
XVili. viii. 1.) as the father of 
Tiberius Alexander, (governor 
of Egypt at the time of the ac- 
cession of Vespasian,) and the 
brother of Philo Judeus. 
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Caiaphas, even when he had been superseded by him; 
and in point of precedence was scarcely to be distin- 
guished from Caiaphas himself”. 

That each of them belonged to the sect of the 
Sadducees may justly, I think, be inferred from Ant. 
Jud. xx. ix. 1, where Josephus expressly asserts that 
Ananus the younger, the son of Annas; (who, as we 
may suppose, only inherited the sentiments of his 
father ;) αἵρεσιν μετήει τὴν Σαδδουκαίων : as well as from 
the residue of the account. The purpose for which 
the fact is noticed ; viz. to explain the conduct of Ana- 
nus towards James, the brother of Christ; and the 
similarity of the conduct of the high priest for the time 
being, at Acts vi. and vil. towards Stephen, render it 
exceedingly probable that not only some one of the 
Sadducees in general, but some one of the family of 
Ananus in particular, was now in office: and this 
would be the case any time between the removal of 
Caiaphas, at the passover in the last year of Tiberius, 
and the appointment of Simon, surnamed Cantheras, 
in the first or the second of Claudius *. 

That the martyrdom of Stephen synchronised with 
the time of some feast or other may almost necessarily 
be collected, from the mention of the Libertines, Cyre- 
nians, Alexandrians, and those of Cilicia and Asia, who 
are said to have stood up against himY. All these, 
the Libertines themselves not excepted; (of whom 
Suidas writes, Λιβερτῖνοι, ὄνομα ἔθνους ---- ἃ! whose 
appellation, as a nomen gentilitium, would be regu- 
larly derived from some such theme as Λίβερτα, Ac- 
Béprn, AiBepros, Λιβερτίνη, or the like, the very form 
of which almost vouches for its African original ;) 
were different classes of persons, inhabitants of dif- 
ferent regions or cities; the three first probably of the 
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Pentapolis of Libya or Africa, and of Egypt; the two 
last of Cilicia, and Asia Proper. The Libertinensis 
ecclesia, that is, the church of Libertina, or whatever 
was its proper name, is recognised among the African 
churches; and in the list of African bishops who met 
at the council of Carthage A.D. 411, upon occasion 
of the conference with the Donatists, the bishop of 
that church is enumerated *. 

The language of St. Luke favours the supposition 
that the Libertines, Cyrenians, and Alexandrians, 
whom he associates together, had one synagogue in 
common; and those of Cilicia and Asia Proper, whom 
he opposes to them, had another. That there was a 
natural and an intimate connection between the Jews 
of Cyrene, and those of Alexandria, may be inferred 
from Jos. Ant. Jud. xiv. vii. 2, in the passage there 
quoted from Strabo. Nor was it any thing uncom- 
mon, for a number of contiguous regions to have one 
synagogue among them; of which usage I have had 
occasion to point out an instance, with reference to the 
Jews in the neighbourhood of Thessalonica’. It is 


* It seems a very unnatural 
and far-fetched explanation of 
the term Libertines, in the Acts, 
to derive it from the Latin, Li- 
bertus; (of which the proper 
version in Greek is ἀπελεύθερος ;) 
and so to understand it of the 
descendants of Jews, settled in 
‘Rome or Italy, whose ancestors 
had been originally taken thither 
as slaves, but having sometime 
or other obtained their freedom, 
had acquired thereby the name 
of liberti for themselves, and of 
libertini for their posterity. No 
doubt there were many such at 
Rome, at this time. But why 


should they be called Libertini, 
if they were to all intents and 
purposes freemen of Rome, and 
had been so for many genera- 
tions? Why should they not be 
called Romans, that is, Jews of 
Rome—just as others of the Dis- 
persion, who lived in this or that 
country, or this or that city, 
were called after the city or the 
country? What connexion too 
could there be between the Li- 
bertine Jews of Rome, in par- 
ticular, and these who are men- 
tioned along with them, Jews of 
Cyrene and Alexandria, or even 
of Cilicia and Asia? 
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well known that the Jews of the Dispersion had each 
their proper synagogue at Jerusalem; and the num- 
ber of such synagogues is stated at four hundred and 
eighty. But the owners of these synagogues, whether 
joint or single, would not be all assembled in Jerusa- 
lem together, except upon occasion of some one of the 
feasts; and that Pentecost, as well as any other solem- 
nity, might bring them thither, is too obvious to require 
proof ἃ, . 

The time of some feast, as just past not long after 
the death of Stephen, is intimated also by the history 
of the Ethiopian eunuch». We are not concerned 
with the question who Candace, the queen of Ethiopia 
and mistress of this eunuch, might be; yet we have 
seen both from Strabo and from Dio’, that there was 
such a person in U.C. 732, a woman of a manly spirit, 
with whom Petronius, the governor of Egypt, for some 
time waged a war. The Candace of the Acts might 
be her successor; for Ethiopia was by constitution 
subject to queens’; and the name of Candace, like 
that of Abgarus among the Edessenes, or of Arsaces 
among the Parthians, or of Cesar among the Romans, 
was transmitted along with the sceptre from one of 
them to another**. This eunuch of Candace’s how- 


* CEcumenius, in Acta Aposto- 
lorum viil. 27; 1. 82. A. supposes 
Candace the usual name of the 
reigning king’s mother, in Ethi- 
opia. But the Candace of the 
Acts was the reigning queen, 
and so was the Candace of Stra- 
bo. The antiquity of the name 
of Candace, among the Indians 
or Ethiopians, would be illus- 


@ Acts li. 1—11. xx. 16. xxi. 27. 
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trated, if it were true, as Suidas 
records, in ᾿Αλέξανδρος ----Παῦ a 
Candace was reigning over the 
Indians in his time. Under the 
article Kavdd«n—this same queen 
is spoken of as the queen of the 
Ethiopians. Servius, ad Aineid. 
vi. 760: xii. 529: tells us the 
kings of Alba all took the name 
of Sylvius; of Latium, that of 
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ever had been up to Jerusalem to worship; and was 
consequently returning home not long after one of the 
feasts. 

That this feast was the feast of Pentecost, U. C. 790, 
may further be determined, at least presumptively, by 
the following argument. 

In the second year of the emperor Nero, U. C. 809, 
as we shall see hereafter, St. Paul speaks of the high 
priest, who gave him letters to Damascus, as still 
alive': and that by this high priest here, he does not 
mean the same person who is called high priest at 
xxiii. 2, directly after, appears from Acts xxiii. 5, even 
later than the former reference. ‘This high priest was 
certainly Ananias: and the only person who can be 
confounded with him was the Annas of the Gospels, or 
the Ananus of Josephus: between whom, and Ana- 
nias there are these two sufficient criteria of distinc- 
tion; viz. that the former was Ananus the son of 
Sethus, the latter was Ananias the son of Nebedzus ; 
the former, as I have endeavoured to prove, was a 
Sadducee; the latter, as it is shewn by St. Luke him- 
self and even by St. Paul, was a Pharisee; and the 
sect of the Sadducees, which in the time of the former 
seemed exclusively to possess the lead in the public 
council, had now begun, in the time of the latter, to 
divide it with the sect of the Pharisees ὅ. 

Now when Vitellius, at the passover, U. C. 790, 


Murrhanus. The kingsof Egypt Phileterus; of Paphlagonia, 


were all called Pharaoh; of 
Philistia, Abimelech ; of Syria, 
Benhadad ; of Cilicia, Syenne- 
sis ; of the Macedonian dynasty 
in Egypt, Ptolemy ; of the same 
dynasty in Syria, Antiochus ; of 
Arabia, Aretas; of Pergamus, 


f Acts xxii. 5. ix. J. 


Pylemenes ; of Bithynia, Nico- 
medes, &c. Vide Hieronymus, 
Operum ili. go2. ad calcem: 
Eckhel, Doctrina Numm. Vett. 
iv. 458: ii. 395, &c.: Strabo, 
ἘΝ). 3s δ: 36-45 35 4.18. 22457 
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deposed Caiaphas from the priesthood, he appointed 
Jonathan, one of the sons of Ananus; and at the Pen- 
tecost in the same year, when he again deposed this 
Jonathan, he appointed his brother Theophilus in his 
stead». Let us suppose then, that either Jonathan or 
Theophilus gave Paul his letters to Damascus. Which 
ever of the two it was, he was alive in the second of 
Nero, when St. Paul came to Jerusalem. But Jona- 
than was not alive, as I shall shew more plainly here- 
after, in the second of Nero, when St. Paul thus came 
to Jerusalem. It was not Jonathan then, but his bro- 
ther Theophilus, who gave Paul the letters to Damas- 
cus. And this might very well be; for Theophilus 
having been made high priest, U. C. 790, continued 
high priest until U.C. 794 or U.C.795; and whe- 
ther high priest or not, in the second of Nero, yet 
if he was only alive then; (against which supposition 
there is no conceivable objection ;) he would still be 
spoken of as such—as what he had been once, if not 
as what he still was. The usage of Josephus alone 
proves that those who had been high priests retained 
the title, even without the authority, of the office ever 
after: just as one, who had been pretor or consul 
among the Romans, was called Przetorius or Consula- 
ris, for the rest of his life. A younger brother of 
Theophilus was alive long after the second of Nero; 
and Jonathan, who seems to have been an older bro- 
ther, had perished, and that by a violent death, only a 
little before. 

The letters of St. Paul to Damascus, if given him by 
this Theophilus, could consequently not be given him 
before the Pentecost of U.C. 790. Nor, though we 
supposed they were so given him and in this year, 
would it be any objection to the truth of the suppo- 
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sition that, when St. Paul arrived at Cesarea in the 
same year of Nero, and was on his way to Jerusalem, 
he found Philip the evangelist, whom the history in 
the Acts, after the baptism of the eunuch, had left 
there, still living in that place; but the father of four 
daughters, virgins and prophetesses'. Before the bap- 
tism of the eunuch, or at least before the persecution 
which drove Philip to Samaria, he was certainly living 
in Jerusalem*: and in all probability was unmarried. 
But though after that event, when he was finally left 
at Caesarea, we were to presume that he settled there 
and even entered into the marriage estate; still be- 
tween the first of Caius and the Pentecost of U.C. 
790, and the second of Nero and the Pentecost of 
U.C. 809, there were nineteen years complete: within 
which it is manifestly possible that he might become 
the father of four daughters; the youngest of which 
might have more than attained to the age of puberty, 
by the time of St. Paul’s arrival at Czesarea *. 

The comparative lateness of St. Paul’s conversion, 
even as referred to the time of the martyrdom of 
Stephen, is further implied by this fact; that before 
it had yet taken place Christianity had reached Da- 
mascus. Now until the time of the persecution begun 
with the death of Stephen, Christianity, as we may 
take it for granted, had never been preached perhaps 


* Caius the presbyter (apud 
Eusebium, E. H. iii. 31.103.A.) 
speaks of these four daughters 
of Philip, as prophetesses, and 
as buried at Hierapolis in Phry- 
gia. Polycrates, in his letter to 
Victor (Eusebius, Εἰ. H. i. 31. 
703. .Ὅ Ὁ» and vi" ΝΥ ΤῈ, 
C.) speaks of three daughters 
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of Philip as buried at Ephesus. 
It is most probable that these 
last were daughters, not of Phi- 
lip the evangelist, but Philip the 
apostle; and so Polycrates in 
fact calls him. Cf. Rel. Sacre, 
i. Annott. ad pag. 370. 1.1. Phi- 
lip the deacon and Philip the 
apostle are often confounded. 
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out of the precincts of Jerusalem; and certainly not 
beyond the precincts of Judea. The texts, exhibited 
below}, laid together appear to me demonstrative of 
this. Multitudes, it is true, and not of the native 
Jews, might be daily converted to the faith: but they 
were all converted in Jerusalem; they were all of the 
Jews of the Dispersion, or of those who, having pre- 
viously become proselytes, were previously to be num- 
bered among the people of Israel, whether at home or 
abroad. For the sake of preaching to such as these ; 
all of whom spoke the languages of the countries 
where they had been born and bred; and that at the 
times of their annual visits to Jerusalem, it was that 
the gift of tongues was primarily intended, and would 
first be requisite. The apostles, indeed, -considered 
collectively as Galilzans; whose dialect was certainly 
different from that of the inhabitants of Judzea; would 
want some such gift for the native Jews themselves: 
and hence it is that, among the great variety of tongues, 
which were heard on the day of Pentecost, in the act 
of being spoken by persons who were before known, 
or might be safely presumed, to be ignorant of them, 
the language of the dwellers in Judzea is specified as 
plainly as that of the most distant regions. In oppo- 
sition, therefore, to the opinion of some commenta- 
tors*, I should think that Acts i. 19, part of the 
speech of St. Peter to the rest of the disciples, all of 
whom were Galilzans as well as the T'welve, even 
prior to the gift of tongues; may justly be pronounced 
no parenthetic observation, proceeding from the pen 


* Dr. Benson is one of those a Jew of Judea; but, if Judea 
who argues from Acts i. 19, that and Galilee had each a dialect 
the writer of the Acts was not αὶ of their own, he might still be a 
Jew. He should have said,not Jew of Galilee. 
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of the writer, but an actual sentence of the address of 
the speaker. Nor ought it to appear surprising that 
the dialect of Galilee, as such, differed more or less 
from the dialect of Judzea, if according to Strabo™, 
even the Albanians, a single horde upon the Caspian 
sea, spoke twenty-six different dialects *. 

Upon the commencement of the persecution, such as 
were separated from the mother-church travelled every 
where, preaching the Gospel"; and among other places, 
they travelled as far as Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch®; 
preaching however still to none but Jews; that is, as 
the context proves?, to none but natives of Judea, in 
opposition to Hellenists, or Jews born and bred among 
the Dispersion. This distinction was recognised at 
the very time of the institution of deacons; and as 
Damascus, in the first year of Caius, was subject to 
Aretas, an Arabian prince, and not to any native au- 
thority of Judzea, it is further implied by the com- 
mission of Saul. None but native Jews could be sub- 
ject to the Sanhedrim in Damascus; or arrested there, 
by virtue of a power which they had given, in order to 
be brought for trial to Jerusalem. 

Now if Christian evangelists had travelled to, and 
preached by this time in Antioch, they would much 
more have travelled to, and preached by the same time 
in Damascus; where many thousands of Jews were 
settled9, and which was nearer to Judza than Antioch. 


* St. Peter’s mode of speak- Now no one will suppose the 


ing here, τῇ ἰδίᾳ διαλέκτῳ αὐτῶν 
is very like to that which Sui- 
das employs, voce ᾿Επίκουρος, in 
giving an account of a law passed 
by the people of Lyctus in Crete, 
τῇ ἐπιχωρίῳ φωνῇ, as he says. 


M xi. 4. §. 6. 427. 428. 
Bell. Jud. ii. xx. 2. 
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Cretans did not speak Greek: 
and yet it was Greek not like 
that of the rest of the Greeks, 
but a peculiar dialect of their 
own in Greek. 
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It confirms this supposition, that Ananias, an inhabitant 
of that city, is spoken of at Acts xxii. 12, if not at ix. 
10, clearly as a Jew; but, as it may be collected from 
ix. 13, as a Jew who had been only recently converted ; 
or at least who had never been up to Jerusalem since 
his conversion, or since the death of Stephen, so as him- 
self to have witnessed the conduct of Saul. The num- 
ber of disciples, too, in Damascus could not yet be con- 
siderable, if, as it appears from Acts ix. 14, and xxii. 5, 
Saul expected to be able to bring them all bound from 
thence to Jerusalem. 

In the account of the death of Stephen, Saul was 
called a young man: in his own Epistle to Philemon, 
he calls himself Paul the aged’. The term veavias, or 
adolescens, among both the Greeks and the Romans, 
began to be properly applied at the age of thirty. If 
Paul was of this age in the first of Caius, U. C. 790, 
he would be at least fifty-three or fifty-four in the se- 
venth of Nero, U. C. 814, when he wrote_the Epistle 
to Philemon: and men began to be reputed πρεσβύται, or 
πρεσβύτεροι, that is, senes, at the age of fifty, as much 
as νεανίαι, or adolescentes, at the age of thirty *. 


* Tradition makes St. Paul married at sixteen, she might 


fifty-eight years old at the time 
of his martyrdom, U. C. 819: 
which agrees very well with the 
supposition of his age when he 
wrote the Epistle to Philemon. 

In like manner, in the second 
of Nero his sister’s son is called 
νεανίας also’ ; the propriety of 
which appellation may be pre- 
sumptively established as fol- 
lows. If Paul was thirty, U.C. 
790, his sister might be older, 
but probably was not much 


younger than twenty-eight or. 


twenty-nine ; and had she been 


r Acts vii. 58. Philem. 9. 


have a son, twelve years old at 
the same time: which son, if 
he was twelve, U. C. 790, would 
be thirty or thirty-one, U.C. 
809. St. Paul speaks of his ovy- 
yeveis, kinsmen at least, if not his 
cousins or his sister’s sons ; (the 
former of which would have been 
properly expressed by ἀνεψιοὺς, 
and the latter by ἀδελφιδοῦς ;) as 
persons of mature age, and as 
long converted to Christianity, 
before the time of the Epistle to 
the Romanst. 

On this subject we may fur- 
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If then we suppose, with the Chronicon of Hippoly- 
tus, that St. Paul was converted six months after the 
martyrdom of Stephen, he would be converted about 
two months after the feast of Tabernacles U.C. 790: 


that is, after September 195. 


The first thing which 


he did after his conversion was to go into Arabia; 
where, probably, his subsequent acquaintance with the 


ther subjoin the following re- 
marks, 

As St. Paul was a young man 
at the time of the martyrdom of 
Stephen ; and as before his con- 
version to Christianity, we may 
take it for granted that he had 
not personally seen our Saviour, 
nor was possessed of any ac- 
quaintance with the facts of the 
Christian history ; it is probable 
that he either came to Jerusalem 
from Tarsus upon this occasion, 
to attend the feast of Pentecost, 
or at the utmost had not been 
there long before his conversion, 
towards the end of the period 
between the commencement of 
the preaching of the Gospel, and 
the beginning of the first perse- 
cution in which he took so active 
a part. He declares, at Acts 
Xxli. 3, that though born in Tar- 
sus, he was brought up in Jeru- 
salem, at the feet of Gamaliel ; 
and was there instructed in the 
principles of the sect of the Pha- 
risees: and he repeats the de- 
claration substantially at Acts 
xxvi. 4. 5, before Agrippa. Ga- 
maliel was alive at Acts v. 34, 
which I have supposed was one 
or two years after the ascension: 
but how long afterwards is not 
certain. If he was the son of 
holy Symeon; Symeon was a 
very old man at the time of the 


* Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. 
a Vita, 2. 


y Gal.i. 17. 


birth of our Saviour; and Ga- 
maliel himself had a son called 
Symeon, who was of mature age 
in the first and second years of 
the'Jewish war%. Hence it is 
not! probable that he long sur- 
vived the council in the Acts: 
nor consequently that St. Paul’s 
bringing up under him came be- 
tween that council, and the per- 
secution excited against Stephen. 
If so, it had taken place at an 
earlier period ; and probably at 
one much earlier. if 

If I may advance a conjecture, 
which yet derives some support 
from the example of Josephus, 
as a parallel case, it would be 
when St. Paul was fourteen or 
fifteen years old, that he would 
either be taken or resort to Je- 
rusalem, for the sake of perfect- 
ing his education as a Pharisee, 
under Gamaliel; and, until a- 
bout the nineteenth or,twentieth 
year of his age, that he would 
continue with him before he re- 
turned to Tarsus. In this case, 
no part of his residence in Jeru- 
salem would coincide with either 
our Saviour’s, or John the Bap- 
tist’s, ministry ; for, before the 
latter (and much more before 
the former) had been begun, St. 
Paul would have ceased to be 
resident in Judea. 


2 Vita Jos. 38. Bell. iv. iii. 6. 
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facts of the Christian history, as well as with the Chris- 
' tian doctrines; both which he declares to have been 
expressly revealed unto him; was so communicated : 
and then to return to Damascus. The length of his 
stay in Arabia might occupy the time until the arrival 
of the ensuing passover, April 7*: and even in that 
case would be only of three or of four months’ dura- 
tion; on which account more especially, because it was 
inconsiderable in itself, and because it was not spent in 
teaching or preaching, but in learning as it were, and 
so preparing to preach Christianity, all mention of it 
may have been omitted in the Acts. 

Three years after the return to Damascus’, he went 
up to Jerusalem; evidently for the first time since his 
conversion, as the use of the term ἀνῆλθον, both here 
and in the seventeenth verse, meaning, I returned, not 
simply, I went up, of itself implies. If then he re- 
turned to Damascus about the passover, U. C. 791, 
April 7, he would go up to Jerusalem at this time, 
about the passover, U. C. 794, April 4’. The length of 
the residence in that city previously, which is specified 
by himself at three years, is not contradicted by St. 
Luke, at Acts ix. 23, historically ; for the expressions, 
And as many days were fulfilling, would bear, if neces- 
sary, the construction of more than that interval of 
time*. 

The duration of this first visit to Jerusalem is stated 
as fifteen dayst: and when St. Paul left it again, it 


* There is exactly a similar that the shortness of the visit to 
mode of speaking, to describe Jerusalem, alluded to Gal. i. 18, 
the same interval of time, (many is impliedly confirmed by Acts 
days, for three years.) I, Κα, ii. xxii. 18, which evidently refers 
38. 39. to the same occasion. 

‘+ Dr. Paley justly observes 


x Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. y Gal. i. 18. 
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was to go into the parts of Syria and Cilicia*; which cir- 
cumstance of designation, agreeing critically with Acts 
ix. 30, shews that the visit to Jerusalem previously in 
both cases was the same; for in the one, Paul leaves Jeru- 
salem to proceed to Tarsus, and in the other to go to Ci- 
licia; which was in fact the same thing. And that he was 
conducted first down to Ceesarea, makes no difference ; 
for Czesarea might be considered to belong to Syria, 
within which province it was certainly included ; or it 
was the intention of St. Paul to sail from Czesarea to 
Antioch, or some other quarter of Syria; and to travel 
from thence to Cilicia. It is unnecessary therefore to 
understand the mention of Cesarea here as of Czesarea 
Philippi, and not of Czsarea Augusta; though the for- 
mer might be directly in the way by land to Tarsus. 

The coincidence altogether is so far of importance, 
that the mention of the Hellenists, just before, which 
occurs in the Acts”, and describes the Jews of the Dis- 
persion, determines the time of the visit in the Acts to 
the recurrence of some feast; which might be, or ra- 
ther must have been, the passover of U.C. 794. Nor 
is there any instance on record of St. Paul’s visiting 
Jerusalem, after his conversion, except at the time of 
some feast : so that a fortior? it was to be expected that 
he would go thither—on this first occasion of all after 
that event—only at the time of some feast. 

Now, at the period of this departure to Syria and to 
Tarsus, the churches throughout Judza, Galilee, and 
Samaria, it is said, εἶχον εἰρήνην ; were having, or en- 
joying peace*: nor can it, on any construction of 
these words, be inferred either that they were begin- 
ning to enjoy it only now, or had been in the enjoy- 
ment of it long: it can be inferred only that the 
persecution, begun at the death of Stephen, was over at 


@ Gal. i. 18. 21. b ix. 29. ¢ Acts ix. 31. 
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the time of this departure of Saul. But it was not 
over, as we have seen, until churches had been planted 
in Samaria and in Galilee, as well as in Judea; and 
even in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Antioch*. The time of 
this rest will clearly coincide with the third year from 
St. Paul’s conversion ; that is with U. C. 793, and the 
last half of that year in particular; which is a most 
critical circumstance, and competent of itself to vouch 
for the accuracy of all our previous reasonings. For 
the time of the rest will coincide thereby with a memo- 
rable fact in the contemporary Jewish history; quite 
sufficient to have produced the rest in question, by 
drawing off the attention of the Jews from the Chris- 
tians, exclusively to themselves: viz. with the attempt 
of the emperor Caius to erect his statue in the temple 
at Jerusalem; an attempt, which we have seen else- 
where®, was begun about midsummer U. C. 793, in the 
last year of his reign; and the alarm and consterna- 
tion, produced by which, continued until the spring of 
U.C. 794, in the first year of his successor. 

Upon the accession of Claudius at this time, Herod 
Agrippa became invested with the same extent of do- 
minion, as had been possessed by his grandfather He- 
rod the Great; including also the tetrarchy of Abilene, 
which before had belonged to Lysanias‘. Now Dama- 
scus was contiguous to Abilene; and Abila itself was 
only eighteen Roman miles from Damascus ; and that 
too, more to the north, and consequently further from 
Palestine®. Hence there is every reason to suppose 
that the sovereignty of Damascus was included in the 
tetrarchy of Abilene ; and consequently that from U.C. 
794, the first of Claudius, Damascus would be subject 


ἢ Acts xi. το. € Vol. i. 295—301, 306—308. Dissertation vi. f Ant. Jud. 
xix. v. I. Bell. ii. xi. 5. Dio, lx. 8. Ant. Jud. xviii. vi. to. Luke iii. 1. δ Re- 
landi Palestina, iii. 527. Abila. 
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to Agrippa. But when St. Paul, at the end of his 
three years’ residence there, made his escape from this 
city, the ethnarch of Aretas, it is said, was watching 
the city to lay hold on him ; and in the history of his 
escape in the Acts, the Jews, it is said, were doing the 
same thing". We must infer, then, that the ethnarch 
was a Jewish officer; and that the title ethnarch was 
a general description for the ἄρχων τοῦ ἔθνους, the go- 
vernor of the Jews of the Dispersion, wheresoever their 
numbers were sufficiently considerable to require one, 
or the Gentile authorities, to which they were subject, 
were otherwise disposed to allow of one. 

Josephus cites a passage from Strabo, where he is 
speaking of the Jews at Alexandria in Egypt; whose 
case however is not to be considered a singular one; 
to the following effect!: καθίσταται δὲ καὶ ἐθνάρχης av- 
TOV, OF διοικεῖ TE TO ἔθνος, καὶ διαιτᾷ κρίσεις, καὶ συμβο- 
λαίων ἐπιμελεῖται καὶ προστωγμάτων, ὡς ἂν πολιτείας ἄρχων 
αὐτοτελοῦς. ‘The same magistrate is called by the name 
of ethnarch, and the fact of his existence is recognised 
in the rescript of Claudius, addressed to the Alexan- 
drians, and preserved by Josephus in another book of 
the Antiquities‘. Augustus permitted them even a 
senate, or sanhedrim of their own, elected by them- 
selves, and consisting of a certain number of members, 
in all probability seventy or seventy-two*. 


* Philo, Adversus Flace. ii. 527. 
44: τῆς yap ἡμετέρας γερουσίας, 
ἣν ὁ σωτὴρ καὶ εὐεργέτης Σεβαστὸς 
ἐπιμελησομένην τῶν ᾿Ιουδαϊκῶν εἵλε.--: 
TO μετὰ τὴν τοῦ γενάρχου τελευτὴν, 
διὰ τῶν πρὸς Μάγνον Μάξιμον évro- 
λῶν μέλλοντα πάλιν (ἀπ᾽) Αἰγύπτου 
καὶ τῆς χώρας ἐπιτροπεύειν, ὀκτὼ 


h 2 Cor. xi. 32. 33. Acts ix. 23. 24. 
EVii. 1. §. 12. 519. 520.“ 


καὶ τριάκοντα συλλαβὼν, κ', τ. λ. 
Mangey, in his note on this 
passage, understands Julius Ce- 
sar to be meant by the yevapyns 
in question: which is undoubt- 
edly a mistake. Egypt became 
a Roman province first U.C. 724, 


but Cesar died U.C. 710: and 


i Ant. Jud. xiv. vii. 2. Cf. Strabo 


k xix. v. 2. 
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Thus Alexander, the brother of Philo Judzeus, was 
ethnarch, or alabarch of the Jews in Alexandria™; as 
also Demetrius, the husband of Mariamne sister of 
Agrippa the younger". In like manner mention occurs 
in the history of the war of the ἄρχων of the Jews at 
Antioch®. It is but consistent and natural that Da- 
mascus, where many thousands of Jews are known to 
have been resident, should have its ethnarch also; 
which ethnarch and his fellow-citizens, though Jews, 
when St. Paul made his escape from the city were sub- 
ject to the government of Aretas. 

Now Aretas was an Arabian prince; and the Ara- 
bian princes had no hereditary interest in Damascus, 
the previous history of which shews that it was properly 
subject only to the kings of Chalcis, or to the tetrarchs of 
Abilene. An Aretas was master of it in the time of 
Alexander Jannzus?; but he had been invited by the 
Damascenes themselves, out of dislike to their preexist- 
ing governor, Ptolemy Mennzi, king of Chalcis4; and 
then also it was speedily wrested either from him or 


Maximus it is evident had been 
governor once, before the death 
of this γενάρχης, and was now 
appointed a second time, after it. 
Pliny, H. N. xxxvi. 14. § 3, 
mentions a Maximus, as some- 
time prefect of Egypt ; though 
not the reign in which he was so. 
I do not think it improbable that 
Maximus was actually in office 
when the Holy family fled into 
Egypt. 

The truth is, the yevdpyns here 
is but another denomination for 
the ἐθνάρχης elsewhere: and in 
the case of Alexandria in parti- 
cular, for the alabarch. Nor does 
the passage imply that though 
upon the death of this particular 


m Ant. Jud. xviii. vi. 3. viii. 1. xix. ν. 1. xx. νυ. 2. 
p Ant. Jud. xiii. xv. 2. Bell. i. iv. 8. 


iii. 3. 


ethnarch, (who might be the 
father of Philo himself,) Augu- 
stus allowed the Alexandrine 
Jews a senate or sanhedrim, 
they therefore ceased to have 
the usual ethnarch besides. The 
president of the  sanhedrim 
would be the ethnarch. The pas- 
sage of Philo in fact is illustrated 
by the rescript referred to in Jo- 
sephus, Ant. xix. v. 2. The eth- 
narch in this last is the yevapyns 
in the former. 

The ethnarch of the Jews, as 
such, and apparently in Pales- 
tine or Syria, is referred to by 
Origen, Epistola ad Africanum, 
cap. 14: Operum i. 28. A: as an 
officer existing in his own time. 
N xx. Vii. 3. © vii. 
ᾳ Ant. xiv. vii. 4. 
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from Ptolemy, (who in that case must have recovered 
it again;) by queen Alexandra’. After this, and before 
even U.C. 691, when Pompey put an end to the war 
with Mithridates, Damascus is seen to have passed 
into the hands of the Romans: and for a long time 
subsequently it appears to have been subject to them, 
and accounted part of the province of Syria*. 

When Ptolemy however died, about U.C. 714, he 
was succeeded by a son called Lysaniass; and though 
this Lysanias was put to death by Mark Antony to 
gratify the ambition of Cleopatrat +, yet we have seen 
elsewhere" that his tetrarchy was bestowed not many 
years after by Augustus Cesar on Herod the Great ; 
with whom it continued until his death: and Dama- 
scus at that time seems to have been attached to this 
tetrarchy, or rendered someway dependent on it’. 

After the death of Herod, it is true, we lose sight in 
a great measure of the history of Damascus. It is 
stated indeed that, at the partition of his dominions, a 
portion of what is called the οἶκος τοῦ Znvodépov was 
awarded by Augustus to the tetrarch Philip*: but if 
this is a description of the tetrarchy of Lysanias, even 
this implies that the remainder of it was given to some 
one else{. The parallel place in the War’, however, 
unless the text is corrupt, throws some doubt upon this 
construction. 

Afterwards the tetrarchy of Lysanias, it is said, was 


* Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xiv. ii. 
3. Bell. i. vi. 2. 

+ At Damascus, as it would 
seem. See Bell. i. xviii. 5. ,, 

{ Strabo, writing U.C. 770 
or 771, (Xvi. 2. δὶ τὰς p. 318,) 
speaks of Chalcis and the ὀρεινὴ 
of the Ityrai as even then sub- 

τ Bell. i. v. 3. Ant. xiii. xvi. 3. 


t Ant. xv. iv. 1. 
Vide also xxi. 11. 


u Vol. i. 525. Dissertation xiv. 
x Ant. xvii. xi. 4. 


ject to Ptolemy Mennezi: and 
as this could be true at that 
time, only of some one of his de- 
scendants, perhaps it implies” 
that this portion of his domin- 
ions was still in possession of 
his family ; probably of a grand- 
son, the Lysanias of St. Luke. 

s Ant. xiv. xiii. 3. Bell. i. xiii. 1. 


v Ant. xv. x. 1. Bell. i.xxi. 4. 
y ii. vi. 3. 
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bestowed by Caius on Agrippa, when he first gave him 
the tetrarchy of Philip’: but this must be an inaccu- 
rate statement; for the same gift, it is again said, was 
made by Claudius four years later*: or if any part of 
the dominions of Lysanias was actually given by Caius 
to Agrippa, it is probable it was only that fraction of 
it, which had before been possessed by his uncle Philip. 
There is no reason at least to suppose that Damascus 
was included in any such donation. The tetrarchy, 
which is said to have belonged to Lysanias, was be- 
stowed by Claudius, in the twelfth or thirteenth year 
of his reign, on Agrippa the younger”. 

The coins of Damascus, still in existence, are of no 
assistance upon this question: they are all coins of 
Augustus, Tiberius, and Nero, &c; but not of Clau- 
dius®: and all either too early or too late for our purpose. 
About the seventeenth year of Tiberius, as it will be ἡ 
shewn elsewhere“, it appears to have been still incor- 
porated with the Roman province of Syria®: and when- 
soever it passed into the hands of Aretas, it was after 
that time at least. 

Whether the war, which was waged between Aretas 
and the tetrarch of Galilee; in which the former had 
the advantage, and in consequence of which, at the 
time of the death of Tiberius, Vitellius the president 
of Syria was actually on his march against him; led 
in its effects to his occupation of Damascus, I do not 
undertake to say. The supposition, however, is not 
improbable. For Aretas was thus placed in a state of 
hostility with the Roman government; and for two or 
three years afterwards, the presidents of Syria were 
too much engaged by the movements of the Parthian 


z Ant. xviii. vi. το. 5 Ib. xix. v.1. Bell. ii. xi. 5. » Ant. xx. 
vii. 1. Bell. ii. xii. 8, ¢ Eckhel, iii. 331. d Vide the Appendix. 
e Ant. xviii. vi. 3. 
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princes, to be able perhaps to attend to Damascus; 
which its vicinity to Arabia rendered easily obnoxious 
to attack or surprise from that quarter. 

Be this as it may; there is certainly reason to be- 
lieve that, between the time of the death of Herod, and 
the time of the accession of Claudius, the tetrarchy of 
Abila and the kingdom of Chalcis in particular, in- 
cluding perhaps the hereditary possession of Dama- 
scus; were restored to a descendant of the former Ly- 
sanias; who himself bore the same name, and was 
alive, when our Saviour entered on his ministry, but 
was dead, when his tetrarchy was conferred, fourteen 
years afterwards, by Claudius on Herod Agrippa. The 
exact time of his death is not mentioned: but it isa 
probable conjecture that it had not long taken place, 
nor consequently,that his tetrarchy had long been va- 
cant, in the first year of the reign of Claudius. It is 
not likely that Damascus would come into possession of 
any other master, while this Lysanias was still alive; 
that is, as we have rendered it probable, before the 
third or the fourth of Caius; nor continue in his pos- 
session after the tetrarchy had been conferred upon 
another person; that is, after the first of Claudius. 
St. Paul’s last year of residence in that city comes 
critically within the period, when it was certainly sub- 
ject to Aretas; and if this last year of residence was, 
as I suppose, from the passover, U.C. 793, in the 
fourth of Caius, to the passover, U.C. 794, in the first 
of Claudius, this might actually be the case. 

I think then that we may safely come to the con- 
clusion that St. Paul’s first return to Jerusalem after 
his conversion, was at the passover U. C. 794: but he 
had been converted three years and some months be- 
fore that time; the years being dated with his return 
to Damascus from Arabia, the months from the time 
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of his conversion previously: he had been converted 
therefore one month or two after the feast of Taber- 
nacles, U.C. 790; which is exactly where the Chroni- 
con placed that event. On the same authority, then, as 
well as for the reasons which have been urged to that 
effect in the previous discussion, we are justified in 
placing the martyrdom of Stephen, and the commence- 
ment of the preaching of the Gospel to the Samari- 
tans; which could not have happened a less time than 
this before it; about six months earlier; viz. at the 
Pentecost, U.C. 790; and that is precisely a week of 
years from the commencement of the preaching of the 
Gospel to the Jews, at the Pentecost, U. C. '783. That 
Pentecost fell on May 26, and this on May 9. 

It will considerably strengthen the above conclu- 
sions, if it does not rather place them beyond a ques- 
tion; that the first mission of St. Paul to the Gentiles 
may be shewn to have taken place about the Pentecost, 
U.C. 797; exactly another week of years from the 
Pentecost of U.C. 790, and two weeks of years from 
the Pentecost of U.C. 783. For this purpose, it is 
necessary first of all to demonstrate that the conversion 
of Cornelius, the earliest overt step in the develope- 
ment of the Christian scheme, as concerned the dispen- 
sation of the Gospel to any but Jews or Samaritans, is 
to be placed exactly between these extremes; viz. the 
Pentecost, U. C. 790, on the one hand, and the Pente- 
cost, U. C. 797, on the other; sometime between the 
passover and the Pentecost, U. C. 794. 

Eusebius, in his Ecclesiastical History, has cited a 
fragment from the works of Apollonius, a Christian 
writer, who flourished so early as the reigns of Com- 
modus and of Severus, to this effect’. “Ea: δὲ ὡς ἐκ 
παραδόσεως, TOY Σωτῆρα φησὶ προστεταχέναι τοῖς αὑτοῦ 


ἤν, 18. 186. C. 
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ἀποστόλοις, ἐπὶ δώδεκα ἔτεσι μὴ χωρισθῆναι τῆς ὑΪερου- 
σαλήμ. The same tradition was contained in the Pre- 
dicatio Petri, cited by Clement of Alexandria, a con- 
temporary of Apollonius; in the shape of a command 
from our Lord, as follows®: After twelve years go 
forth into the world; lest any one should say, we have 
not heard *. 

What degree of credibility is to be ascribed to either 
of these traditions I do not undertake to say; I shall 
mention only that, at the first persecution of the 
church the twelve Apostles, as it is expressly stated, 
did not leave Jerusalem", though the rest of the disci- 
ples were scattered abroad: whereas, at the time of 
the second‘, when Peter was delivered from prison, he 
went to another place. The time of the first persecu- 
tion was U. C. 790, seven years later than the ascen- 
sion; the time of the second was U.C. 796, thirteen 
years after the same event: the former was prior to 
the conversion of Cornelius, the latter was posterior 
to it. 

If the course of events from Acts ix. 31, which we 
have shewn to coincide with the passover, U. C. 794, 
be pursued forwards as far as Acts xi. 21, it will in- 
cline any reasonable person to place the intermediate 
transaction of the conversion of Cornelius early in 
U.C. 794; not indeed earlier than the passover of that 
year, April 4; yet neither on the other hand later than 
the Pentecost, May 25: and most probably between the 


* Clemens Alex. Opera, ii. 762, 
1.9: Strom. vi. 5: διὰ τοῦτό φησιν 
ὁ Πέτρος εἰρηκέναι τὸν Κύριον τοῖς 
᾿Αποστόλοις" "Edy μὲν οὖν τις θελήσῃ 
τοῦ Ἰσραὴλ μετανοῆσαι (leg. μετα- 
νοήσας) διὰ τοῦ ὀνόματός μου πι- 
στεύειν ἐπὶ τὸν θεὸν, ἀφεθήσονται 


£ Cf. Grabii Spicilegium, i. 67. 


αὐτῷ ai ἁμαρτίαι μετὰ δώδεκα ἔτη" 
ἐξέλθετε εἰς τὸν κόσμον, μή τις εἴπῃ, 
Οὐκ ἠκούσαμεν. The punctuation 
is here confused. The full point 
should be after ἁμαρτίαι: and 
the next sentence begin, μετὰ δὲ, 
&e. 


h Acts viii. 1. i ΧΙ, 1—17. 
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two, and nearer to the latter than to the former. Let 
us trace the order of accounts up to the time of this 
conversion, from some known point backwards. One 
such point may be determined. 

The return of St. Paul and of Barnabas, from their 
eleemosynary mission to Jerusalem‘, is placed in the 
same year with the death ef Herod Agrippa ; after it, 
rather than before it. 

The length of the reign of Herod is computed, in 
the Antiquities of Josephus, at seven years, and in the 
War, at six!; to make which statements consistent, it 
is necessary to suppose that he reigned six years com- 
plete, and part of a seventh at least. In this case, his 
death would transpire not long after the beginning of 
his seventh year. I have had occasion to consider the 
beginning of his reign elsewhere ™; and to shew that, 
dated from the accession of Caius, March 16, U.C. 790, 
the first three years of it were passed by him merely 
as master of Trachonitis, and with the title of tetrarch ; 
and dated from the deprivation of Herod Antipas, 
in the last year of Caius, U.C. 793, four more of it 
were passed, either wholly or in part, with the ad- 
dition of the dominions of Antipas, and with the title 
of king. Of his whole reign therefore four years en- 
tirely, within one or two months, were passed under 
Caius, and the remaining three either entire or in 
part under Claudius; the three first of the whole with 
a limited extent of dominion, and the four last with 
the same dominion enlarged. 

The third year of these four coincided consequently 
with the second of the emperor Claudius; and the 
fourth, if Agrippa had lived all through it, would have 
coincided with his third. But the third year was al- 


k Acts xii. 25. 1 Ant. xix. viii. 2. Bell. ii. xi. 6. m Vol. i. 
284—302. Dissertation vi. 
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ready over at the point of time specified Ant. Jud. xix. 
vill. 2: and the death of Agrippa, which occurred 
afterwards, occurred consequently in the fourth. The 
time of the death of Agrippa then was necessarily 
some period in the fourth year of his reign over all 
Judzea, and in the third of the emperor Claudius, both 
answering to the same point of time, U.C. 796. And 
with respect to this period, if the reason assigned why 
the people of Tyre and Sidon were so anxious to pacify 
the king", is to be literally understood, it could not 
be prior to corn harvest in that year; and was pro- 
bably somewhat later. It must have been posterior to 
the passover®; and it might be so even to the ensuing 
Pentecost. The festival, which Agrippa was celebrat- 
ing in Cesarea at the time of his death, was some 
festival in honour of Claudius, and ὑπὲρ τῆς ἐκείνου 
σωτηρίας; Whence we may reasonably suspect that it 
was a celebrity in honour of the emperor’s birthday ; 
viz. about the first of August ?. The passover of U.C. 
796 fell out on April 12, and the Pentecost on June 24. 
The return then of St. Paul and of Barnabas to An- 
tioch, if it occurred where St. Luke has placed it, 
occurred in all probability after June 2; or what is 
the same thing, after corn harvest, U.C. 796: and 
this conclusion may be further confirmed by the follow- 
ing considerations. 

The mission upon which they were sent was pro- 
duced by the prediction of Agabus relating to the 
famine"; whence, if the return took place in the first 
half of U.C. 796, the prediction, followed as it was by 
the collection or provision of alms on an extensive 
scale, by the church at Antioch, for the anticipated 
necessities of the church at Jerusalem, could not have 


n Acts xii. 20. ο Acts xii. 3. Pp Ant. Jud. xix. viii. 2. Suet. 
Claudius, 2. ᾳ Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. r Acts xi. 28. 
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taken place later than the last half of U.C.'795. Now, 
by a reference to a table of sabbatic years which will 
be exhibited hereafter, the thirtieth in the order there 
recited will be seen to fall out between seed-time U.C. 
794 and seed-time U.C. 795, in the last half of the first, 
and the first half of the second of Claudius respec- 
tively. In this case, the prediction of the famine was 
delivered either in or immediately after the close of a 
sabbatic year; just before or just after the time when 
the operations of husbandry would begin to be renewed 
against the next year: and it must be self-evident that 
a famine, which was to occur under such circumstances, 
setting in in direct continuity upon a sabbatic year, 
would be of so much the more aggravated a nature 
where a sabbatic year had been previously observed. 
For at this period of Jewish history, when the extra- 
ordinary providence, which was once accustomed to 
bless the sixth year in a proportion threefold as great 
as usual, so as to supply the means of subsistence until 
the harvest of the eighth year came in, had long been 
withdrawn ; a sabbatic year alone was always a period 
of dearth. 

I have no doubt therefore that the prediction of the 
approaching famine was providentially made to take 
place at this juncture in particular: and that the pro- 
spect of a season of natural, in addition to the effects 
of a sabbatic scarcity, which the church of Judza had 
to expect, was the chief moving cause of the eleemo- 
synary contributions for their relief on the part of 
the disciples at Antioch. For though the famine it- 
self—as the words of the prediction do plainly imply, 
and as I believe was actually the case—were about to 
be a general one, and more or less to affect the whole 
Roman empire; still, under the circumstances of the 
case, it could affect none of its inhabitants so soon nor 
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so deeply as the Jews. There is but one more instance 
on record, in the Acts of the Apostles, of any simi- 
lar contribution by the churches abroad, for the parti- 
cular benefit of the poor of the church in Judea; and 
this too, as I shall shew in its proper place, was both 
collected against, and brought up by St. Paul to Jeru- 
salem 72 a sabbatic year; and very probably with a 
view to provide for a period of dearth, which also, like 
the dearth at this time, was to ensue upon it. 

But this supposes that the famine was to take place 
in the third of Claudius, U. C. 796; and there is good 
reason to believe it did begin in the third, though it 
was felt for some years afterwards. I am aware that 
Eusebius*, Orosius’, and others, place it in the fourth; 
but if it continued till the fifth or the sixth, this is but 
an average statement; and perhaps it might be said 
with equal propriety to have begun either in the third 
or in the fourth: for in the nature of things, it must 
begin in one year, and be first felt in the next; for 
instance, it might be said to begin at the ordinary 
seed-time in the third of Claudius, so as to be percep- 
tibly sensible, in the failure of the crops, at the ordi- 
nary reaping-time in the fourth. 

By Josephus, its beginning and* continuance both 
are placed during the consecutive administrations of 
the Roman procurators, Cuspius Fadus; (whose ap- 
pointment was the first after the death of Herod 
Agrippa ;) and Tiberius Alexander‘. Tiberius Alex- 
ander was superseded by Cumanus either in the 
year of the death of Herod of Chalcis, which hap- 
pened in the eighth of Claudius, or in the year before 


* Yet Eusebius, Chronicon dius, or rather between that and 
Arm.-Lat. Pars 118, 269, dates the third. 
the famine in the first of Clau- 


5. Eusebius, Chronic. Grecum. Orosius, vii. 6. t Ant. Jud. xx. v. 2. 
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that, which would consequently be the seventh‘. It 
was the practice of the emperor Claudius to keep his 
procurators not less than two, and sometimes three 
years in office respectively; whence, if we assign to 
these two an equal length of time each, Fadus would 
not be superseded before the fifth of Claudius, U.C. 
798, at the earliest; though Tiberius his successor 
might be so in the seventh, U.C. 800. 

This conclusion is further established by the date of 
the rescript of Claudius, which Josephus has preserv- 
ed", concerning the disposal of the sacerdotal vestures ; 
a rescript issued a.d. iv. kal. Julias, or June 28, in the 
fifth year of the emperor’s Tribunician authority; which 
is in fact tantamount to the fifth year of his reign’; 
and consequently, U.C. 798*. Cuspius Fadus was still 
procurator of Judzea, and Cassius Longinus was still 
governor of Syria, when this rescript was transmitted. 
The famine had begun before this, and when Fadus 
went out of office it was most severe; whence, though 
he had not gone out of office until {7. Ὁ. 799, and much 
more if he went out of office U.C. 798, the dearth, 
which had lasted for one year or more, could not have 
begun later than U.C. 797, and might have begun even 
in U.C. 796. ° 

It constitutes no difficulty that Josephus places the 
famine at the time of the visit of Helena, queen of the 
Adiabenes, to Jerusalem; and that visit before the 


* The rescript, it is true, speaks 
of Claudius as consul desig- 
natus τὸ τέταρτον ; which points 
to U.C. 799. But the two con- 
suls, alluded to as in office at 
the time of the edict, viz. Rufus 


t Ant. Jud. xx. v. 2. Cf. Bell. ii. xi. 6. 


Doctrina Numm., Vett. vi. 249. 


and Silvanus, were so, according 
to the Fasti, ex Kalendis Jul. 
U.C. 798. This then is the 
true year of its date; *in what- 
ever way the other note of time 
is to be explained. 


u Ant. Jud. xx. i. 2. Vv Eckhel, 
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death of Bardanes, king of Parthia”. Bardanes died, 
according to Tacitus, U. C. 800 or U.C. 801, one year 
or two years after the reduction of Seleucia; the revolt 
of which had taken place seven years before its reduc- 
tion, when he first came to the throne*. If so, he came 
to the throne U.C. 794 at least. 

But even this is too late a computation, and he must 
have come to the throne earlier; for according to Ta- 
citus, Vibius Marsus was still president of Syria after 
Bardanes had-reduced Seleucia. Now Cassius Longi- 
nus, who superseded Marsus, was certainly in office 
U.C.798Y; so that Marsus could not well have been in 
office later than U.C. 797. Bardanes then could not 
have reduced Seleucia later than U. C. 797: nor con- 
sequently have come to the throne later than U.C. 791. 
In this year therefore must Artabanus his father have 
died; and consequently in the year before that must 
he have applied to Izates, and by his help been rein- 
stated in his dominions’. For he had been expelled 
from the throne of Parthia by a conspiracy of his 
nobles; the cause of which, as we may collect from 
Dio*, was his submission to the images of Augustus 
and Caius; probably U.C. 790, or at least U.C. 791*. 
Now it was manifestly in the same year as that of the 


Cesar. This last statement is 


* It is further implied, by 
Suetonius, Caius, 14, that Ar- 
tabanus had paid the homage in 
question either U. C. 790 ex- 
eunte, or U. C. 791 imeunte. 

It is said by Josephus, (Ant. 
Jud. xx. ii. 3,) that Izates, upon 
his accession to the throne of 
the Adiabenes, disposed of his 
brothers as hostages, some with 
Artabanus, others with Claudius 


w Ant. Jud. xx. ii. 5. v. 2. iii. 4. 
z Ant. Jud. xx. iii. 1—3. 


x Annales, xi. 10. 8. 9. 
a lix. 27. 


doubtless a mistake. Artabanus 
was dead before the accession of 
Claudius. Josephus must mean 
either Tiberius or Caius. In 
like manner, the Artabanus al- 
luded to as still reigning, even 
when Herod Antipas was de- 
posed by Caius, (Ant. Jud. xviii. 
vii. 2.) must be meant of Bar- 
danes. 


Υ Eckhel, iii. 280. 
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reduction of Seleucia, that Bardanes applied to Izates 
to join him in a war against the Romans. At this 
time Helena, the mother of Izates, was in Jerusalem, 
and the famine was going on. If so, the famine was 
going on U.C. 797. 

The accounts of Tacitus, with reference to this 
sketch of the contemporary Parthian history, are mani- 
festly full of difficulties; which however it does not 
concern me to specify in detail. I will observe only 
that the coins ascribed to these kings of Parthia, Ar- 
tabanus, Bardanes, Gotarzes», do not solve, but rather 
add to our perplexity; yet not so but that the state- 
ment, which I have endeavoured to make out above, 
may still be true in all its parts. On this principle 
the death of Bardanes would ensue U. C. 798 or U.C. 
799: Gotarzes would then succeed him: and Gotarzes 
had probably reigned one year or two years before the 
Parthians, wearied out by his cruelties, sent to Rome, 


U.C. 802, to fetch Meherdates thence * ¢. 


* It is scarcely worth while 
to cite the authority of Philo- 
stratus’ Vila Apollonit Tyanei, 
upon the subject in question: 
as that life is full of chronolo- 
gical difficulties, which it is in 
vain to attempt to explain. Yet 
(i. 15. 29. B.) he supposes Bar- 
danes to be king of Parthia, 
when his hero was on his way 
to India; 6 τὴν ἀρχὴν ἀπολωλυῖαν 
τότ᾽ αὐτῷ νῦν ἀνακεκτημένος : which 
recovery (cap. 19. 39. C. D.) had 
preceded the visit of Apollonius 
by two years and two months. 
Lib. iii. 16.157. B: i. 16. 31. 
B, the same king was still reign- 
ing when Apollonius returned 
from India, eighteen months at 
least after the former visit ; and 


Ὁ Eckhel, iii. 533—536. 


consequently four years after 
Bardanes’ recovery of his throne. 
All which, if there be any truth 
in these accounts, must have 
happened between U.C. 791 and 
U.C. 797. 

But Apollonius is supposed to 
visit India when he was about 
thirty years of age: and by com- 
paring Lib. i. 5.9.10: Tacitus, 
Ann. ii. 42: Lib. i. 11. 19. C. Ὁ. 
we may collect that he was born 
about U.C. 752. Nor could 
Philostratus himself have con- 
ceived that he was born earlier 
than U.C. 750 or U.C. 751: for 
he makes him live to be one hun- 
dred years old,(18.A.428.B,) yet 
viii. 2. 11, die before the end of 
the reign of Nerva, U. C. 850. 


¢ Tacitus, Ann. xi. 10. xii. 10. 
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It is certain at least that Artabanus had paid ho- 
mage to the statue of Caius, before U. C. 792, the third 
of his reign, when he was building the bridge at Bauli; 
for Darius, whom the Parthian king gave up as an host- 
age, was present at Baiz when the bridge in question 
was completed‘. Josephus, it is true, supposes this 
Darius to have been sent to Tiberius®: but let any one 
compare the annexed passages from Dio and Suetonius’, 
and then say if it is likely that Artabanus would ever 
pay such a mark of submission to Tiberius, though he 
possibly might to Caius. If so, this assertion is to be 
ranked among the other inaccuracies of Josephus ; and 
Darius was sent in reality to Caius*. But to return 
from this digression. 

By the historian Dio, a famine at Rome, which, as I 
think, may reasonably be supposed synchronous with 
this in the Acts; and a proof that that was not, as some 
have imagined, a famine confined to Judeay; is men- 


Hence Apollonius could not 


have gone to India before U.C, 
780 or 781: and to suppose 
Bardanes reigning in Parthia at 
that time is to commit an ana- 
chronism of ten or eleven years. 

* The hostage Darius, in- 
deed, might be sent to Tiberius ; 
and be received by Caius. Dio, 
lix. 17, seems to place his mis- 
sion U.C. 792; but Artabanus 
himself was then dead. 

+ The same conclusion ap- 
pears to me to be intimated e- 
qually strongly by the fact which 
Suetonius mentions in the Life 
of Galba&, when he was procon- 
sul of Africa. The scarcity of 
corn at that time must have been 
unexampled, if the modius rose 
to the enormous price of one 


d Suet. Caius, 19. 
Tiberius, 66. g Cap. 7. 
Galba, 7. Dio, Ix. 9. 


e Ant. Jud. xviii. iv. 5. 
h Dio, lx. 8. 


hundred denarii. 

In the first year of Claudius}, 
Galba was employed in Ger- 
maay. In the third year of his 
reign, the emperor undertook his 
British expeditioni; and that in 
the first half of the year ; as he 
set out during his consulate,which 
he held that year six months, and 
was absent six months only. Gal- 
ba was then at Rome; but in 
the course of the same year, 
Suetonius and Dio, laid toge- 
ther k, lead to the inference that 
he was appointed to settle the 
affairs of Africa, extra ordinem. 
His two years’ government, then, 
would bear date from U.C.79g6— 
consequently, in U.C.797, or U.C. 
798, the period of scarcity would 
intervene. According to Dio, 


f Dio, lix. 27. Suet. 
i Ib. 17. 19. 21, 23. k Suet. 
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tioned immediately subsequent to the consulship of 
Claudius and Largus, that is, U. C. 795™: which 
would imply that it must have begun to be felt either 
as early as the second of Claudius, or at least as early 
as his third. I believe this latter to have been the 
case ; nor is it any thing uncommon to find a slight 
anticipation of this kind in the later books of Dio. 

According to the same authority, the harbour of 
Ostia was begun in consequence of the famine"; and 
along with the project of this port mention is made 
of another undertaking of Claudius’; the draining of 
the Fucine lake into the Tiber. These two undertak- 
ings Dio, Suetonius, Pliny, and Eusebius in Chronico® 
all specify in such an order, as to imply that the latter 
was begun before the former. Now the latter was com- 
pleted U.C. 805 exeunte?; after the lapse of eleven 
years from its commencement, at least’. It could not 
have begun then later than U.C. 795 imeunte; and 
consequently the port of Ostia, begun after it, but either 
in the same year or in the next, was probably begun 
U.C. 796. If so, the famine which produced it, hap- 
pened about the same time. There are coins of Nero’s 
extant, which commemorate the completion of the 
port’, and therefore prove it to have been a work of 
great toil and length of time; but they furnish no cri- 
teria by which we might determine their date. 


Ix. 17, there wasa general scar- Galba. In this instance we find 


city at Rome, U.C. 796. Com- 
pare also lx. 24. U.C. 797. The 
soldiers serving in Mauritania, 
to whom the governor of Betica 
was accused of not sending the 
adequate supplies of corn, were 
serving at that very time with 


m lx. 10. IF. n )x. 11. 


» Tacitus, Ann. xii. 56. 


q Suet. Claudius, 20. 


Africa receiving supplies of corn 
from Spain; and yet, according 
to Josephus’, under ordinary 
circumstances, Africa alone sup- 
plied Rome with corn for eight 
months in the year; as Egypt 
did for the remaining four. 


Quintilian, ii. xxi. 18: iii. viii. 16. 


τ Eckhel, vi. 276. 
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The prediction of Agabus, then, cannot be placed 
later than the last half of U.C. 795; nor the consequent 
mission of Paul and Barnabas earlier than the spring of 
U.C. 796. But before this mission a year had been 
spent with the church at Antioch*; which at the time 
of the prediction did not want much, if any thing, οὗ 
being completed. And this would be the case accord- 
ingly, if the year in question consisted of the last half 
of the first and the first half of the second of Claudius ; 
from U.C. 794 to U.C. 795, both about the middle. 
Before the commencement of this year, consequently 
before or about U.C. 794 medium, Barnabas had fetched 
Saul from Tarsus (where he had been left U.C. 794 ¢n- 
eunte) to Antioch’; and before even Barnabas did this, 
he had himself been sent down to Antioch from Jerusa- 
lem; the cause of which mission was the report concern- 
ing the progress of the Gospel, as preached to the Hel- 
lenists in that city, which had come to the ears of the 
church at Jerusalem". These Hellenists as such are 
distinctly opposed to the Jews as such, who are men- 
tioned also’; and this being the case, the beginning to 
preach the Gospel at Antioch to them was a different 
thing from the beginning to preach it there to the Jews. 
The latter had begun and been going on ever since the 
dispersion, produced by the persecution at the death of 
Stephen ; the former cannot be placed earlier than the 
time of the conversion of Cornelius; where too the 
context of the narrative evidently supposes it to take 
place*. 


* In this coincidence also 
there would be reason to admire 
the consistency of the Divine Pro- 
vidence, in the gradual develope- 
ment of its purposes ; and in the 
adaptation of one step, in the 


s Acts xi. 26. 


t Acts ix. 30. xi. 25. 


progress of the Christian scheme, 
to another; with the suitable- 
ness of every step to the time 
and the occasion of its occur- 
rence. The Gospel began to be 
preached to native Jews out of 


U xi, 22. 
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I place the conversion of Cornelius, then, in U. Ὁ. 
794, sufficiently early for these events to take place in 
their proper order after it; viz. the success of the 
Christian evangelists at Antioch; the news of this 
success at Jerusalem; the mission of Barnabas to An- 
tioch in consequence of the news; and his bringing of 
Saul from Tarsus thither: either all before, or the last 
of them but a little later than the autumn of U.C. 794. 
In this case, the conversion of Cornelius, the common 
ἀρχὴ of these circumstances, cannot be placed later than 
the midsummer of the same year; that is, it happened 
either at, or somewhat before the Pentecost of U.C. 
794, which was May 25: and this conclusion will per- 
haps be supported by the following consideration. 

At Acts xii. 17, there is such a distinct and special 
mention of James, the brother of our Lord, as justifies 
us in supposing that he already possessed a specific 
rank in the church of Jerusalem; and yet it is the first 
of the kind; and it comes in, as we see, at the pass- 
over of U.C. 796, after the conversion of Cornelius. 
It is an unquestionable fact that this James was bishop 
of Jerusalem; and if he had been appointed subsequent- 
ly to the conversion of Cornelius, U.C.794, it would do 
much to confirm the tradition above alluded to, that 
for twelve years the Apostles were not to leave Jeru- 


Judea, just at the time when it 
began to be preached to Sama- 
ritans, and not merely to Jews, 
within Judea ; and it now began 
to be preached to Jews of the 
Dispersion out of Judea, when 
it had just been thrown open to 
Gentiles by the conversion of 
Cornelius, though neither a Jew 
nor a Samaritan, within Judea. 
So orderly and consistent with 
itself was the whole of this pro- 


ceeding from first to last; and 
so harmoniously did one step, 
in its progressive advancement 
to its final effect, (which was 
the publication of the Gospel to 
the whole rational and responsi- 
ble creation under heaven—to 
all sorts and conditions of the 
human race, whether Jews or 
Gentiles, Samaritans, or of the 
Dispersion,) fit in with and cor- 
respond to another. 
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salem; and consequently that at the end of twelve they 
were. While they were all in Jerusalem and all ac- 
tively engaged on the spot, it is reasonable to presume 
they would all be at the head of the church alike *; 
and so, from Acts vi. 2. viii 1. 14. ix. 27. 32. xi. 1, 
before this point of time in U.C. 796, they are mani- 
festly seen to be. But when they were beginning to 
prepare for the business of preaching the Gospel on a 
more enlarged scale than before, and in other parts 
of the world besides Judea; the necessity of appoint- 
ing some one to reside with and to preside over the 
mother church permanently would be evident even to 
ordinary wisdom and prudence: in which case, (if the 
choice was not dictated by the Holy Ghost himselfy,) 
none was so likely to be selected for the government of 
a church, which consisted exclusively of the brethren 
of Christ according to the flesh, as James, the brother 
of Christ according to the flesh. 

The conversion of Cornelius, U. C. 794, just eleven 
years after the ascension, U. C. 783, would be the first 
direct intimation that the extension of the Gospel upon 
a larger scale was at hand; and the commencement of 
the preaching to the Jews of the Dispersion, which 
synchronized with that, would be a still more decisive 
indication to the same effect. When Christian evan- 
gelists had begun to preach to these, and with such 
success, at their own homes; the Apostles themselves 
could not but think it was time for them too to be pre- 
paring to preach among their brethren abroad. 

Concerning the time when they probably quitted 


* Cf. Matt. xxiii, 8—1o: rest as such. 
which seems to me entirely irre- — +Chrysostom,Operumx.355.D. 
concilable with the supposition In i.ad Cor. Homilia xxxviii. 4. 
that any one apostle as such mentions a tradition that James 
could be advanced to the rank was ordained bishop of Jerusalem 
and dignity of bishop over the by the hands of our Lord himself. 
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Judea, something has been said elsewhere“: and this 
time was there limited to between U.C. 794, A.D. 41, 
and U.C. 797, A.D. 44. But perhaps what has now 
been urged may be some reason why it should be 
limited something more. At the time of the visit of 
Paul to Jerusalem, U.C. 794 tneunte, and after the 
conversion of Cornelius in the same year; all the Apo- 
stles seem still to have been in Jerusalem, and still at 
the head of the church. Nor is Galatians i. 19 any ob- 
jection. For unless more of the Apostles had then been 
in Jerusalem than Peter and James, it would not be 
mentioned as any thing particular that St. Paul saw 
those two only; and whatever distinction may be ap- 
parently conferred on James by the nature of this al- 
lusion, it may be due as much to what he became after- 
wards, as to what he was then. When he was ap- 
pointed the head of the church at Jerusalem, he was 
rendered an object of peculiar distinction ; and he had 
long been at the head of that church when the Epistle 
to the Galatians was written. 

When however Herod Agrippa stretched forth his 
hand to vex certain of the church; and that, as it 
seems, because it pleased his subjects; James, the bro- 
ther of John, and Peter were the only two of the Apo- 
stles, on whom his injuries took effect, or were in-— 
tended to do so; what then had become of the rest of 
the Apostles? of none of whom except James does 
any mention occur, as present in Jerusalem at the 
time. Is it not a natural inference, that Peter, and 
James the brother of our Lord, and his namesake 
James the brother of John, (unless perhaps John, the 
brother of this last, should be added to the number,) 
were the only Apostles actually on the spot? Now 
this was at the passover, U.C. 796. If we suppose 


w Vol. i. 143—153- Dissertation ii. 
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that the year before, U. C. 795, all but these four left 
Jerusalem; we account for this; and we advance no 
improbable conjecture. On the contrary, it is one 
which derives support both from the tradition above 
mentioned; the antiquity of which must be some 
voucher for its truth; and more especially from the 
fact that St. James, before the passover, U.C. 794, and 
the conversion of Cornelius, does not appear to have 
been already the bishop of Jerusalem, but before the 
passover, U.C. 796, and ever after it he does. It is an 
obvious inference that he became so in U.C.795: which, 
if it was an appointment preparatory to all, or to a part 
of the Apostles’ beginning to preach to their brethren 
of the Circumcision in countries beyond Judzea, would 
imply that this preparation did not take place until the 
thirteenth year from the ascension, U.C. 789 ; before 
which year one of the forms of the tradition in ques- 
tion supposes that they would not leave Judzea, and in 
which the other, as recited from the Prezedicatio Petri, 
naturally supposes they would. 

With regard then to the last object of our considera- 
tion, the actual time of St. Paul’s first mission to the 
Gentiles—in the first place, Acts xii. 25, compared 
with xii. 12; at the time of the latter of which Mark 
was still in Jerusalem, and at that of the former, was 
taken by Paul and Barnabas with them to Antioch; 
proves that their return from Jerusalem was later than 
the passover, and even than the last day of the feast of 
unleavened bread, April 19, U.C. 796: secondly, if the 
order of narration in these particulars was also the order 
of succession, it proves that it was later than the death 
of Herod, which we have seen was probably either the 
midsummer of the same year, after Pentecost, June 2, 
or later than it, after the birthday of Claudius, August 
1: thirdly, it appears from Acts xiii. 1; that there was 
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some time spent at Antioch, even after the return and 
before the mission, which begins to be recounted at 
verse the third: fourthly, from Acts xiii. 2 it is evi- 
dent that the time, the manner, and the instruments in 
this final and conclusive step of throwing open the 
Gospel, upon a large and indiscriminate scale, to the 
Gentiles, were all of the choice and the appointment of 
the Holy Ghost. 

From the period of the year, therefore, which was 
clearly too late, after the return from Jerusalem, to 
undertake any such mission in U.C. 796; from the 
nature of the undertaking itself, which may be con- 
sidered as the consummation of the scheme proposed 
by the Divine Providence from the first; from the ana- 
logy of the previous history of this scheme, in which 
every more. important and cardinal step is seen to be 
determined to the period of a feast of Pentecost; and 
lastly, from the evident observance of a fixed ratio or 
proportion of time between each of these steps: we 
may safely perhaps assume, that the first mission of 
St. Paul to the Gentiles, which begins at Acts xiii. 4, 
and could not begin U. C. 796, would begin U. C. 797, 
and at the Pentecost in that year, May 21*; three 
years after the conversion of Cornelius, U.C. 794, when 
the Pentecost fell on May 25, and the passover on 
April 4; seven years after the martyrdom of Stephen, 
and the communication of the Gospel to the Samari- 
tans, U.C. 790, when the Pentecost fell on May 9; 
and fourteen years after its first communication to the 
Jews, U.C. 783, when the Pentecost fell on May 26*. 


* Nor ought it to appear ex- ovens; that is, either weeks or 
traordinary that the intervals, half-weeks as before. The ana- 
included by all these steps, are logy of the prophecy might lead 
either parts or multiples of se- us to expect this; and I have 


a Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. 
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These points then being all established, we may be 
considered to have done enough for the exposition of 
the prophecy of the seventy weeks ; which, beginning 
with U.C. 296, B.C. 458, in the seventh of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus, and ending with U.C. 790, A. D. 
37, in the first of Caius Czesar, is thus found to consist 


shewn elsewhere” that a like 
distribution of time is observ- 
able in other instances. It may 
be proved even, as we shall see 
hereafter, that the whole dura- 
tion of St. Paul’s ministry, from 
the time of his commencing to 
preach the Gospel, U.C. 791, 
after his conversion, U.C. 790, 
to the time of his final imprison- 
ment, was very probably twenty- 
eight years, or four weeks of 
years; and the whole duration 
of St. Peter’s, from the Pente- 
cost U. C. 783, to the same 
time, was very probably just 
seven years, or one week more. 
It is true that the first seven 
_ years of the history of St. Paul, 
between his conversion and his 
mission to the Gentiles, are ei- 
ther passed over in silence, or 
are but imperfectly related: yet 
within that time we may reason- 
ably suppose that some of those 
incidents occurred, to which he 
afterwards alludes, 2 Cor. xi. 25. 
These incidents must all have 
taken place before the time when 
that Epistle was written; that 
is, as I shall shew elsewhere, 
before the middle of U.C. 808 ; 
yet the previous history in the 
Acts ascertains the fact of two 
only among them—his being 
stoned at Lystra, and his being 
beaten with rods at Philippi 5. 


» Vol. i. 364, 365. Dissertation x. 


It is manifestly possible how- 
ever that both at Damascus, 
during his three years’ residence 
in that city, before his return to 
Jerusalem ; and at Tarsus, pre- 
vious to his coming to Antioch, 
which was almost a year after ; 
he might often be scourged by 
the Jews, to whom his preach- 
ing was still confined. 

There is more of difficulty 
connected with the fact of his 
shipwrecks ; yet he might suffer 
shipwreck once when he was 
sent from Judza by sea to Tar- 
5118 ὦ: for that was in the spring 
of the year, early in the month 
of April; and he might then 
also pass the night and the 
day in the deep. There were 
other occasions after this, before 
Ὁ. C. 808, when he was cer- 
tainly travelling by sea, some- 
times with Barnabas, and some- 
times by himself; but if he had 
met with any such accident then, 
I think the writer of the Acts 
would have mentioned it. The 
allusion to his personal suffer- 
ings, 2 Tim. ii. 11, places it 
beyond a question that, what- 
ever had befallen him elsewhere 
before his first mission to the 
Gentiles, much must have be- 
fallen him upon that—in Pisi- 
dian Antioch, in Iconium, and 
in Lystra. 


ς xiv. 19. xvi. 22. ἃ ix. 30. 
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of four consecutive periods, amounting in all to four 
hundred and ninety-three years and six months ; that 
is, to seventy prophetical weeks, and one half of sucha 
week besides. There is still however something to be 
said concerning it. The division of the two first of the 
periods, though continuous and consecutive in them- 
selves, into seven weeks and staty-two weeks ; which 
has struck every commentator on the prophecy as 
something remarkable, and doubtless is significant ; 
and yet which no one has hitherto been able to explain 
satisfactorily ; deserves some portion of our attention 
before we dismiss the subject. 

It is unquestionable that the prophecy speaks 
so much, and in such plain terms, of some determi- 
nate desolation, and of its appointed continuance 
and consummation; that it would be absurd to deny 
its reference to this further topic, as well as to 
those other particulars, which have been largely dis- 
cussed already. Yet, if the desolation intended must 
be understood, as I apprehend no one will be disposed 
to question, of the judgments which, on account of 
the rejection of Christianity, were ultimately to be in- 
flicted on the Jews ; its reference to that topic must be 
by the way, and over and above its proper topic, 
which is the advent of the Messiah, his personal his- 
tory, and the formal dispensation of the Gospel. 

Now, from Dan. ix. 26, it will appear that this de- 
solation, as well as the coming and cutting off of the 
Messiah, is placed at the end of the sixty and nine 
weeks; and from ix. 27, that it is placed at the end of 
the making of sacrifice and oblation to cease; which — 
are in fact the same thing. I infer then that this pe- 
riod of sixty-nine weeks, or four hundred and eighty- 
three years, if its proper beginning can be determined, 
will be the period prescribed in the prophecy for 
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the beginning, continuance, and completion of the de- 
solation in question: and I conjecture that the use of 
the previous division of the period into seven weeks, 
and sixty-two weeks, is to determine its proper begin- 
ning, or that point of time from which ¢zs calculation 
likewise is to proceed. 

Seven weeks, or forty-nine years, being accordingly 
deducted from B. C. 458, or added to 1]. C. 296; this 
new ἀρχὴ will begin and proceed from U. C. 345, B.C. 
409: and the four hundred and eighty-three years, 
extending from thence to the end of the appointed de- 
solation, if we are right in these conjectures, will expire 
U.C. 828, A.D. 75. At this time accordingly it was, but 
not before it, that a final stop was put to the cala- 
mities of the Jewish war; as the following statements 
from Josephus, De Bello Judaico, will serve to prove. 

I. In the month Artemisius, which answers to the 
second month in the Jewish sacred year*, and not 
later than the sixteenth day of that month, U.C. 819, 
in the twelfth of Nero, the war began®: on the fifteenth 
of Lous, or the sixth of Gorpizeus following, three or 
‘four months afterwards, the fortress of Masada was 
seized by the partisans of Manahem!: on the eighth 
of Dius, two or three months after that occupation, 
Cestius Gallus, the president of Syria, who had mean- 
time come before Jerusalem, and made his attack upon 
the city first on the last day of Hyperberetzus, the 
preceding month, was finally routed in his retreat®. 

II. On the first of Panemus, which answers to the 
fourth month in the Jewish year, U.C. 820, in the 


* It is only by supposing the Xanthicus, U. C. 822, is spoken 
contest to have broken out in of as in the third year of the 
this month, U. C. 819, that we -war’s continuance. It was truly 
can explain Bell. iv.ix.12,where 80, in the third year exeunte. 


e ii. xiv. 4. XV. 2. f ii, xvii. 2—8. & ii. xix. 4. ὃ, 
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thirteenth of Nero, Jotapata was reduced*: and on the 
twenty-third of Hyperbereteeus following, which an- 
swers to the seventh month, so was Gamala?. 

III. The course of events is brought down next to the 
time of the death of Nero‘; that is, to the second week 
in June, U.C. 821*. 

IV. Vespasian was proclaimed emperor; that is, 
the History of the War is brought down to July the 
first, July the third, or July the eleventh, U.C. 822°. 

V. In the month Xanthicus, which answers to Ni- 
san in the Jewish year, between the fourteenth and 
the twenty-first day of the month, and even on the 
fourteenth itself while the Jewish passover was going 
on, U.C. 823, in the first year of Vespasian, Titus 
Ceesar sat down to the siege of Jerusalem’. 

VI. On the seventeenth of the ensuing Panemus, 
which answered to the Jewish Thamuz, the daily 
sacrifice failed': on the twenty-fourth of the same 
month fire was set to the temple’: on the tenth of 
Lous, the ensuing month, the temple was burnt to the 
ground"; and on the eighth of Gorpizus, the month 
after that, which according to Dio was a sabbath day, 
Jerusalem itself was taken and destroyed‘. 

VII. The birthday of Domitian is mentioned as cele- 
brated by Titus, and subsequently that of Vespasian, 
both in the same year in which the destruction of Je- 
rusalem took place; that is, the course of events is 


* This is what Tacitus means, U.C. 821 respectively: before 
when (Hist. v.10.) he speaks of the further prosecution of the 
Judza’s being reduced by Ves- war was interrupted for a time, 
pasian, intra duas estates: the by the events in the west, sub- 
summer, viz. of U.C, 820 and sequently to the death of Nero. 


a iii. vii. 36. b iv. I. 9. ¢ iv. ix. 2. ἃ iy. x. 4. Suet. Vespasianus, 6. 
Tacitus, Historie, ii.79. 6. Bell. v. iii. 1. v. xiii. 7. vi. ix. 3. f vi. ii. 1. Mishna, 
tom. ii. 7. 382. & vi. il. 9. h vi. iv. 5. i vi. viii. 5. x. 1. Dio, 


Ixvi. 7. 
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brought down to the rx. kal. of November, and to the 
xv. kal. of December, U. C. 823 *. 

VIII. After this, there is an account of the triumph 
of Titus at Rome!; the time of which it is impossible 
to place earlier than the spring or the midsummer of 
the next year, U.C. 824*. This triumph therefore 
took place either in the last half of the second, or in 
the first half of the third of Vespasian; and the His- 
tory of the War in each case, as it is manifest, is brought 
down to the close of the fourth, and the commence- 
ment of the fifth year of its continuance. But this is 
not all. In the next chapter mention is made of the 
fourth of Vespasian™; which began July the first, 
U.C. 825, and ended June the thirtieth, U. C. 826: in 
which fourth year, on the fifteenth of Xanthicus, U.C. 
826, A. D. 73, in the seventh year of the war exeunte, 
the history places the recapture of Masada®, the last 
act of the war in Judea, but not the last act of the 
war ἁπλῶς, (as the very continuation of the history of 
it beyond this period is by itself sufficient to prove °;) 
nor consequently the last act of the predicted desola- 
tion, before it reached its completion 7. 


* Eckhel, vi. 351, 352. 362: 
though the precise month or day 
on which Titus celebrated his 
triumph, was appointed Impera- 
tor, Pontifex Maximus, and was 
invested with the Tribunitia Po- 
testas, at Rome, in this year, 
(as his coins prove he was some- 
time,) is not known, yet it was 
certainly before July 1, the date 
of his Tribunitia Potestas on the 
one hand, and the first of March 
or the Nones of April, when Do- 
mitian was consul suffect, on the 
other. For Domitian, according 
to Zonaras, xi. 17, 577: C. ac- 


vi ἐ κε © vil. x. I. 


xi. 5. 


companied his brother’s trium- 
phal procession, as consul, at 
the time. Cf. Eckhel, vi. 369: 
Suet. Domitianus, 2. 

+ To this we may add, that 
Bell. vii. v. 7. mention is made 
of the foundation of the temple 
of Peace, by Vespasian, after the 
triumph of Titus, U.C. 824; and 
of its completion also: an event 
which, as we learn from Dio, 
(Ixvi. 15.) synchronized with 
U.C. 828. Josephus, then, had 
not done with the History of 
the War before U.C. 828. 


ΤῺ yii, Vii. J. 


1 Bell. vii. v. 5. 
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The tenth and the eleventh chapters of the seventh 
book give an account, the former of the desecration of 
the temple of Onias in Egypt?; and the latter of the 
destruction of the false prophet Jonathan with his 
followers, at Cyrene in Africa; each of them an event 
which arose directly out of the war; in both of which 
the zealots, who had escaped from the wreck of their 
party in Judza, were mainly concerned; and both no 
more than necessary to the fulfilment of the measure 
of the Jewish calamities. The time of these two trans- 
actions was nearly synchronous; and the date of the 
former is ascertained by the assertion that the temple, 
before its desecration, had been three hundred and 
forty-three years in existence 1: in which number, the 
centenary figure is manifestly erroneous, and the true 
date, as it came from the author, I have no doubt, was 
two hundred and forty-three. 

The time of the construction of the temple, on the 
authority of the War, compared with the Antiquities’, 
is to be placed somewhere between Air. Sel. 143, and 
Air. Sel. 145; but on the authority of the Antiquities 
exclusively, must be dated some time after Alcimus 
was made high-priest : which both the Antiquities and 
the first of Maccabees’ demonstrate could not have 
been earlier than Afr. Sel. 150. The history of its 
construction is given in its place in the Antiquities, xiii. 
iil. 1—3 5 which account however must be a parenthe- 
tic one; or the foundation of the temple will be still 
differently represented even there, and will come 
somewhere between Air. Sel. 160, and ἄμ. Sel. 165: 
as may thus be proved. 

Alexander Bala came to the throne of Syria, ιν. 
Sel. 160t, and died five years after, Air. Sel. 165°. 


Ρ Seetion 2—4. ᾳ vii. x. 4. r Bell. i. i. 1. Ant. xii. v. 3. 4. s Ant. 
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Demetrius his predecessor reigned eleven years before 

his death’; and he came to the throne on the death of 
Antiochus Eupator, after a reign of two years in 

length”: and Antiochus Eupator succeeded his father, 

Antiochus Epiphanes, A‘r. Sel. 149, as the context 

proves, exeunte*. Demetrius consequently began to 

reign either Air. Sel. 150 exeunte, or Air. Sel. 151 im- 

eunte: eleven years current from which bring us to 
Er. Sel. 161 ineunte. The account of the building of 
the temple comes in after the close of the reign of De- 

metrius, and before the beginning of the reign of Bala ; 

that is, Air. Sel. 161 or 162, at least*. But Alcimus 

was made high-priest by Antiochus Eupator himself’; 

and that, after he had granted terms to Judas Macca- 

_beeus; consequently, A‘r. Sel. 150, a little before his 

own death. 

It is impossible that each of these statements should 
be correct ; and, without pretending to determine be- 
tween them, it is enough for my purpose if I can prove 
that Josephus, as was naturally to be expected in the 
last part of the history of the temple, follows the date 
which he had given before in the War, and not that 
which appears in the Antiquities: whence, if the for- 
mer can be determined, the year of the desecration of 
the temple may be determined accordingly. 

In the number 343, the necessity of the case compels 
us to correct the first of the terms, and to conclude 
that Josephus wrote or intended to write 243: but 


* Kcekhel, iii. 226: the coins 
of Demetrius bear date from 
Are Seleuc. 153-162: those of 
Bala, from A®re Seleucid. 162- 
166: which proves that Aire 
Seleucid. 162 was common to 
the reign of both. These indi- 


w Ant, xii. x. I. 


cations may easily be reconciled 
with our statements, by sup- 
posing Demetrius to have reign- 
ed twelve current years, (vide 
Polybius, iii. 5,) and Bala four 
complete. 


x Ib. ix. 1. 2. 3. y Ant. xii. ix. 7. 
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there is no necessary reason, ὦ priori, nor any author- 
ity from manuscripts, to suspect the integrity of the 
two last. Now the emperor Vespasian was still alive 
after the desecration of the temple, and even after the 
insurrection of Jonathan’: but he was not alive after 
the ix. kal. July, or June 23, U. C. 832, A. D. 79, 
when he died and Titus succeeded to the throne?®. 
The 150 tr. Sel. falls between Oct. 1, U.C. 591, B.C. 
163, and Oct. 1, U. C. 592, B. C.162: and though the 
temple had been founded this very year, B. C. 162, 
U.C. 592, its suppression, two hundred and forty-three 
years afterwards, must have coincided with the same 
time, U.C. 835, A. D. 82, two or three years after the 
death of Vespasian, and in the last year of Titus. 

But if it was founded in the year after the flight of 
Onias, produced by the first invasion of Antiochus 
Epiphanes, when he was invited by the sons of Tobias, 
the supporters of a rival Onias*>, Hr. Sel. 143: which 
was manifestly the impression on the mind of Josephus, 
when he wrote the War; it was founded U.C. 585, 
B.C. 169: and its suppression, two hundred and forty- 
three years afterwards, fell out exactly U.C. 828, A.D. 
75. For Aér. Sel. 143 answers in part to U.C. 584, 
B.C. 170; and in part to U. C. 585, B.C. 169: from 
either of which last dates, to the same time, U. C. 828, 


* It appears from the Anti- 
quities, and from the War, that 
there were two persons of the 
name of Onias; one the son of 
the high priest Onias, left a mi- 
nor at his father’s death; an- 
other, the high priest’s brother ; 
yet called Onias also; who as- 
sumed, however, the name of 
Menelaus. It was this Onias, 
or Menelaus, who dispossessed 


2 vii. xi. 3. Vita Jos. 76. 
xli. v. 3. 1 Mac. i. 20. 


a Suet. Vespasianus, 24. Dio, lxvi. 17. 


the other of the priesthood ; and 
the sons of Tobias were his abet- 
tors. It was the other Onias, 
his nephew, who founded the 
temple in Egypt: vide Ant. Jud. 
ΧΗ, 1: 1x..7: Bell. ϑυδι τ ῖ, 
1: Cf. also Eusebius, Chron. 
Arm,-Lat. Pars 18, 239, where a 
similar account of these particu- 
lars is given. 


b Ant. 
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A. D. 75, there are exactly two hundred and forty-three 
years. There can be little doubt, then, that whether right 
or wrong in itself, this is the calculation followed by Jo- 
sephus in his computation of the age of the temple. To 
this time, from U.C. 345, or B.C. 409, there were just 
four hundred and eighty-three years as before. 

There is a note of time in the Life of Josephus, 
where he is addressing himself to Justus of Tiberias ; 
which, had it been more definite, would have deter- 
mined the close of the war: πρὸ ‘yap εἴκοσιν ἐτῶν εἶχες 
γεγραμμένηνῬ. The same passage shews that Agrippa 
was then dead, and that the history of Justus had been 
published since his death; whence, if its date is to be 
referred to the time of that death, as specified by Pho- 
tius®; (who himself also says that the history of Justus 
was brought down to the death of Agrippa ;) it follows 
that it had been written twenty years at least before 
the third of Trajan; that is, before U.C. 853, or U.C. 
854: which seems to place the conclusion of the war 
U. C. 833, or U. C. 834, in the first or the last year of 
Titus. 

But this assertion, respecting the death of Agrippa, 
rests solely on the authority of Photius; and is liable 
to many objections. First, the Life of Josephus, on 
that supposition, must have been written after the 
third of Trajan; but he no where mentions any empe- 
ror as then alive, or as having been so any time before, 
‘except Vespasian, Titus, and Domitian. Neither Nerva 
nor Trajan is so much as alluded to by him. The in- 
ference from this fact is that he wrote his Life under 
the last of the three above mentioned, Domitian. 

Secondly, all the extant works of Josephus, excepting 
the short treatise De Maccabzeis, are dedicated to the 


same person, and may be proved to have been so dedi- 


Ὁ Sectio lxv. 100. ¢ Bibliotheca, Codex 33. p. 6. 1. 31. ad dextram. Justus 
of Tiberias. 
F 4 
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cated in the following order: first, the War; secondly, 
the Antiquities ; thirdly, the Life’; and lastly the Two 
Books against Apion. This person is called Epaphro- 
ditus ; and I have no doubt he is the same with the 
grammarian of that name, mentioned by Suidas®, as 
one who had been a slave, and had afterwards ob- 
tained his freedom: an ardent lover of learning, and a 
great collector of books ; and who lived until the reign 
of Nerva. If this was the case, the Life of Josephus 
was certainly written before the beginning of the reign 
of Nerva; September, U.C. 849*. 

Thirdly, we are told in the Antiquities‘, that all the 
posterity of Herod became extinct or nearly so within 
an hundred years of his death; that is, by U. C. 850: 
whence it may be reasonably inferred that Agrippa did 
not survive beyond that period: and it is a singular 
coincidence that there are extant coins of his, which 
prove him to have been alive U.C. 848, so late as the 
last year but one of Domitian; but none which proves 
him to have been alive later?: and had he died at the 
very beginning of this year, this proof would still hold 
good. The twenty-sixth year on one of his coins, 


* There was another Epa- 
phroditus, indeed, a freedman 
of Nero’s4, whom Domitian is 
said to have put to death, U. C. 
848i, and whose history would 
so far synchronize with that of 
Josephus: but this man must 
not be confounded with the ‘per- 
sonal friend of Josephus, espe- 
cially as the Epaphroditus of 
Nero was put to death by Do- 
mitian, but this other Epaphrodi- 
tus lived into the reign of Nerva, 


4 Vita, 76. Cf. Contra Apionem, i. 1. 10. ii. 40. 41. 


ad ἀνακεχωρηκότων. f xviii. v. 3. 
h Tacitus, xv. 55. Suet. Nero, 49. 
Pliny, Panegyricus, 53. 4. 


and died at 75 years old, of the 
dropsy. Epaphroditus, Nero’s 
freedman, was the master to 
whom the celebrated philoso- 
pher Epictetus was a slave. Sui- 
das, ’Exixrnros. He is there 
described as the captain of 
Nero’s body guard. 

Stephanus Byz. Βιθύνιον, men- 
tions Pinytus as a native of that 
place ; as a grammarian ; and asa 
freedman of Epaphroditus, rod 
Νέρωνος, who flourished at Rome. 


6 ᾿Επαφρόδιτος. Cf. also 
g Eckhel, Doct, Numm. Vett. iii. 496. 
i Suet. Domitianus, 14. Dio, Ixvii. 14. 
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which year began U.C. 839, synchronizes with Do- 
mitian’s twelfth consulate; viz. between January first, 
U.C. 839, and January first, U.C. 840 ; whence we may 
infer that his years bore date either from the same be- 
ginning as the consular years, or from the middle of 
some such year. 

Josephus, having finished the Antiquities, concluded 
with telling his friend Epaphroditus, that he would 
proceed to the memoir of his life; the time when he 
finished the Antiquities being the fifty-sixth year of his 
own age, and the thirteenth year of Domitian, the reign- 
ing emperor. The thirteenth of Domitian falls between 
September U.C. 846, and September U.C. 847: and 
Josephus was born in the first of Caius, U.C. 790k. 
He finished his Antiquities then in the last half of 
U. C. 846, or early in the first half of U.C. 847. It 
is exceedingly probable, therefore, that he did not com- 
pose his Life before U. C. 848: at which time, I have 
shewn that, for ought we know to the contrary, 
Agrippa might be dead. Hence it would be no objec- 
tion that Ant. xvi. vii. 1, speaks of some of the poste- 
rity of Herod as still alive and reigning, though Agrippa 
might be one of the number; for the time of that allu- 
sion belongs to U. C. 846 or U.C. 847. 

The history of Justus seems to have been published 
immediately upon the death of Agrippa; and conse- 
quently in U.C. 848: whence, if it could not have 
been written before the conclusion of the war, and had 
been written twenty years before it was published, the 
war could not have been concluded, nor the history of 
it written, before U. C. 828. That there was no such 
history in being when Josephus published his Antiqui- 
ties, though so late as U. C. 846 or U.C. 847, may be 
safely collected from his not making any mention of it. 


k Vita, I. 
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There is an allusion to it however upon the first men- 
tion of Justus in the Life of Josephus, sect 9; which 
also is a proof that it was published by the time Jose- 


phus composed the Life. 


The same conclusion fol- 


lows still more clearly from the exordium of section 65*. 


* Photius certainly affirms 
that Agrippa the younger died 
in the third of Trajan ; and that 
the history of Justus ended there 
also. But it does not appear 
that he asserts the former fact 
on theauthority of Justus as such. 
In Eusebius, Chron. Arm.-Lat. 
ad ann. 2113, Justus is sup- 
posed to flourish in the first of 
Nerva. Combining these two 
authorities, we may perhaps in- 
fer, that there were two editions 
of his work ; the first in the last 
of Domitian, the second in the 
third of Trajan: and the for- 
mer, possibly, just after the death 
of Agrippa. If this was the case, 
Photius, writing from memory, 
might speak of the death of A- 
grippa, and the close of the his- 
tory of Justus, as both coinci- 
dent with the third of Trajan. 

There is an allusion to Agrip- 
pa, Juvenal, vi.156: Hune dedit 
olim | Barbarus incestx, dedit 
hune Agrippa sorori, | Obser- 
vant ubi festa mero pede sabbata 
reges, | Et vetus indulget seni- 
bus clementia porcis: which ap- 
pears to me to imply that he 
was then dead. Hence if we 
knew the exact time when Ju- 
venal was writing this satire, we 
should know before what time 
Agrippa was probably dead. 

Juvenal certainly wrote after 
the death of Domitian: see Sat. 
iv. 37. 153. 154: and vii. 1-7, 
we may presume either in the 
_ reign of Nerva, or early in that of 


Trajan. Cf. Pliny, Panegyricus, 


47. He mentions the military 
successes of Agricola, in Britain, 
ii. 159: Arma quidem ultra | 
Littora Juberne promovimus, et 
modo captas | Orcadas, ac mini- 
ma contentos nocte Britannos: 
which were gained soon after 
U.C. 832, or U.C. 833: Dio, 
Ixvi. 20. Tacitus, Agricola. But 
he is silent on the still more 
splendid successes of Trajan, 
which began to be gained so 
early as U.C. 854. 

Juvenal is not among those 
writers whom Quintilian men- _ 
tions, at least by name, as hav- 
ing distinguished themselves in 
satire: and Quintilian’s Insti- 
tutes, it may be shewn, were 
written about the middle of the 
reign of Domitian. Persius how- 
ever is mentioned by him, x. i. 
94: and in Persius also, v. 179, 
a reference occurs, as I am of 
opinion, to Agrippa; which very 
probably implies that he was 
then alive. It would be absurd 
to understand this allusion in the 
time of Persius, of any of the 
family of Herod besides, or of 
Herod himself. At cum | He- 
rodis venere dies, unctaque fe- 
nestra | Disposite pinguem ne- 
bulam vomuere lucerne,...... 
Πρὸ Labra moves tacitus, re- 
cutitaque sabbata palles. There 
is a note of time, Juv. xv. 27, and 
another xiii. 16,17, which would 
agree together, if the former re- 
ferred to the consulship of Q. 
Junius Rusticus, A. D. 119, and 
the latter to that of C. Fonteius 
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These inferences, respecting the true date of the 
suppression of the temple, appear to me to derive con- 
siderable support from the testimony of a contempo- 
rary, Pliny the elder. The Historia Naturalis of this 
author was completed, and dedicated to Titus Vespa- 
sian, in his sixth consulate, or directly after it; U.C. 
830 or U.C. 831: Triumphalis et Censorius tu, sexies- 
que Consul, ac Tribunitiz potestatis particeps*}. If 
this proposition requires any proof, it may be esta- 
blished, I think, as follows. 

H. N. xiv. 28. Tiberio Claudio Principe ante hos 
annos XL. institutum ut jejuni biberent+. The last 


Capito, A.D. 59, just sixty years actor Paris; whom Domitian 


asunder. 

The scholiast on Juv. xii. 76, 
77, refers those words to the 
port of Ostia, as enlarged and 
rendered more secure, by Tra- 
jan. And there is one of Tra- 
jan’s coins which commemorates 
some Portus Trajani; though 
Eckhel, vi. 426, on the autho- 
rity of Pliny, Epp. vi. 31. sect. 
rand 16. ad fin., thinks that this 
was rather Centum Celle, the 
modern Civita Vecchia, than Os- 
tia. 

These things seem to imply 
that all Juvenal’s satires were 
written between the beginning 
of the reign of Trajan, and that 
of the reign of Hadrian. Sui- 
das, indeed, Ἰουβενάλιος, would 
imply that he published his sa- 
tires, some of them at least, 
under Domitian ; for which he 
was banished by that emperor 
to the Pentapolis of Africa. But 
this account is evidently inaccu- 
rate in other respects; more 
especially in what relates to the 


put to death, Dio, Ixvii. 3: (Cf. 
Suet. Domitianus, 3 :) instead of 
enriching and sending to Antioch; 
and who was buried in the via 
Flaminia, near Rome, see Martial, 
Epigrammatum xi. 13. and Dio, 
loc. cit.: instead of dying and 
being buried at Antioch. Salma- 
sius, in short, contends that Ju- 
venal was banished by Hadrian 
not by Domitian: though it is 
possible that Domitian might 
banish him, and yet none of his sa- 
tires be published until after his 
return, in the reign of Nerva, 
when all exiles under Domitian, 
were permitted to come back. 
Dio, Ixviii. 1. 

* The preface to the Historia 
Naturalis,p.15,informs us thatthe 
whole work was comprehended 
in thirty-six volumes, or books: 
the first book being reckoned 
exclusively: which proves that 
all of them were written before 
the preface. 

+ Cf. Lampridii Alexander 
Severus, 30. 


1 Prefatio ad Divum Vespasianum, p. 6. 
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year of Tiberius expired U.C.'790, March 16: and 
forty years from any time in that year cannot bring 
us to a later period than the same time, U.C. 830; 
much less forty years reckoned from U.C. 789 ; which 
would expire U. C. 829. 

H.N. xxxvi.24.§.4. At hercule intra annos xxxv. ea- 
dem centesimum locum non obtinuit. Pliny is speak- 
ing of the increase of fine houses at Rome; so much 
so that, in thirty-five years, what had once been re- 
puted at the head of the list did not rank within 
an hundred from the top. Now the progressive ad- 
vancement of this species of luxury could scarcely be 
dated ἁπλῶς, as we see it to be dated by him, except 
from the beginning of some emperor’s reign; and no 
such beginning could be just thirty-five years remote 
from the time when Pliny must have been writing, 
except that of the reign of Claudius. Accordingly, if 
we reckon forward thirty-five years from U.C. 794, 
the first of Claudius, it brings us to U.C. 829, the 
seventh of Vespasian. 

Again, ii. 22, there is mention made of the appear- 
ance of a comet in the fifth consulate of Titus; that 
is, U.C. 829; which is described as the latest instance 
of the kind, up to the time when Pliny was writing. 
Moreover, vii. 50, the census, which was held by Ves- 
pasian and Titus in conjunction, is spoken of as hav- 
ing been held zntra quadriennium ; as referred to the 
same time. Now this census was concluded U.C. 827, 
in the fifth consulate of Vespasian, and the third of 
Titus™; and it must have been begun U.C. 825 or 826, 
the year before that only; for if it was begun earlier, 
Pliny, who was writing within four years afterwards, 
would have been writing U.C. 828 at least; before 
the fifth consulate of Titus, not in it or after it. Ac- 


m Censorinus de Die Natali, 18. 
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cordingly the coins of Vespasian exhibit, among his 
other denominations, the title of Censor for these three 
years, U.C. 825, U. C. 826, and U. C. 827, but for these 
only Ἐπ: and entra quadriennium from the first of them 
must imply that Pliny was writing U.C. 829, and from 
the second, that he was writing U.C. 830 1. 

It would appear then that Pliny was writing his 
Natural History in the years U.C. 829 and U.C. 830; 
or at least that he had finished and dedicated it to Titus 
by the latter year in particular. The preface could not 
have been composed until the whole was concluded ; 
for it exhibits an analysis of the entire work, book by 
book and chapter by chapter; which must have been 
reserved for the last. And though Titus was sexies 
consul U.C. 830, he was not septies consul until U.C. 
832, the year in which Vespasian died, and he himself 
succeeded to the throne. The month of August in that 
year, two months after he began to reign, was distin- 
guished by the memorable eruption of Mount Vesuvius, 
in which Pliny himself lost his life°. 

Now xix. 2. §. 2. of the History an allusion occurs to 
Julius Lupus, who is spoken of as having been alive, 
paulo ante, and having died in prefectura digypti. 
This is unquestionably the same Lupus whose death, 
while he was still in office, is mentioned by Josephus ; 
and who was succeeded by Paulinus. If Lupus, then, 


sors still, U. C. 828; in the ac- 


* The coins in question shew 
count of the measurement of the 


that Vespasian assumed, and 


continued to bear, the title of 
censor, from U.C. 825—U.C. 
827, inclusive. 

+ Nor is it any difficulty that 
the two Vespasians are alluded 
to, iii. 9, according to one 
reading, as emperors and cen- 


" Eckhel, Doctrina Numm. Vett. vi. 330—333. 344. 


walls of Rome: for this might 
be U. C. 828 «ineunte, (which 
would be almost equivalent to 
U.C. 827 exeunte,) after the 
census as such was over. But 
Franzius reads this date U.C. 
826, and not U.C. 828. 


© Pliny, Epistole, vi. 16. 
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was dead before the composition of this part of the 
Historia Naturalis of Pliny, he was dead before U.C. 
830, and perhaps before U.C. 829; and his successor, 
Paulinus, we may justly presume, was in office at that 
very time. But Lupus, according to Josephus, was not 
dead before the reduction of Masada, U.C. 826; nor 
before the insurrection of the Jews in Egypt, posterior 
to that event; nor before the orders of Vespasian, 
arising out of this insurrection, to shut up the temple. 
He was not dead, then, as we may presume, before 
U. C. 827: yet he must have been dead by U. C. 829: 
and so critically at the time of the suppression of the 
temple, that its desecration, though begun by him, was 
completed only by his successor Paulinus. This seems 
to place it beyond a question, that the desecration of 
the temple could neither have begun earlier than U.C. 
827, nor been carried into effect later than U.C. 828 *. 


* Josephus does not mention 
the fact that Vologeses the Par- 
thian king applied to Vespasian 
for succours against the Alani: 
the refusal of which led to hos- 
tilities between them. Eckhel, 
vi. 333, 371, dates this applica- 
tion U.C. 828. Cf. Sueton. Domi- 
tianus, 2: Dio, Ixvi.15. Per- 
haps this omission also is some 
argument that Josephus’ History 
of the War closes U. C. 827, or 
U.C. 828. 

The date, which I have as- 
signed to the close of the War, 
and to the memoirs of Josephus, 
is in accordance with the two 
following facts in his History. 
First, that he divorced his se- 
cond wife Pp, (to whom he had 
been married at Alexandria, in 
the year before Titus laid siege 
to Jerusalem, consequently U.C. 


P Vita, 76. 


822 exeunte41;) not before the 
insurrection of Jonathan, nor 
before she had borne him three 
children. It is not probable these 
three children were all born un- 
der five years from the date of the 
marriage of their parents; and 
therefore, before U.C. 827 ezx- 
eunte at least. The divorce of 
the mother, and the acquittal of 
Josephus from the calumnies of 
Jonathan, are apparently made 
to synchronize; and if both 
happened U.C. 827, or U.C. 828, 
this might well be the case. 

Of the three children, which 
Josephus had by his second wife, 
Hyrcanus was born U.C. 825 or 
U.C. 826, in the fourth year of 
Vespasian ; and Hyrcanus is 
called his eldest son: though 
whether ἁπλῶς the eldest, or 
with reference to his surviving 


a Ibid. 75. 
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The temple of Onias is asserted by Jerome’ to have 
lasted two hundred and fifty years, usque ad imperium 
Vespasiani. ipsa autem urbs, que vocabatur Onize, 
dimicantibus postea adversus Romanos Judeis, ad 
solum usque deleta est: et neque urbis, neque templi, 
ullum restat vestigium. This date being seven years 
greater than 243 is erroneous for the reasons already 
stated: nor does Josephus assert the demolition, but 
only the desecration of the temple. I cannot help sus- 
pecting, however, that it was actually destroyed by 
command of Vespasian a year or two after, U.C. 830; 
though Josephus (whose History was finished before) 
does not mention that fact. We may be sure, at least, 
that it could not survive the war which was afterwards 
waged by the Jews of the same parts against the Ro- 
mans, in the eighteenth or nineteenth of Trajan'; 
when also, as well as at the time of its original sup- 
pression, by a remarkable coincidence, (if the text of 
Eusebius is not corrupt, and to be corrected for Lu- 


children, may be doubtful. The 
eldest son by his third and last 
wife was born U.C. 828 or U.C. 
829, in the seventh of Vespa- 
sian; the next to him, U.C. 
830, or U.C. 831, in the ninth. 
I should conclude from these 
facts also, that he must have 
divorced his second wife at least 
in U.C. 827, and married his 
third either the same year, or 
early in the next. Vide Vita, 
1. and 76, 

Secondly, that Josephus was 
some time in the reign of Domi- 
tian accused before that emperor 
by the Jews; and yet absolved 
by him. These accusations were 
most probably instigated by the 


t Dio, Ixvii. 14. 


Suet. Domitianus, 12. 15. 
8 Operum iii. 1125. ad princip. in Dan. xi. 


persecution directed against the 
blood-royal among the Jews, 
who survived in the reign of 
Domitian: for Josephus, by the 
mother’s side, was allied to the 
blood-royal himself. At the 
same time Domitian was perse- 
cuting Christianity ; and the pe- 
riod of this persecution is ascer- 
tained by the death of Flavius 
Clemens, one of its victims, and 
consul ἐπώνυμος at the time*. 
Flavius Clemens was consul 
U.C. 848. Domitian was assas- 
sinated September 18, in the 
next year; whence we may in- 
fer the persecution was begun 


U. C. 847. 


Eusebius, E. H. iii. 17—20. 
τ Eusebius, E. H. iv. 2. 
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sius *,) one Lupus is said to have been the prefect 
of Egypt. 

Reland has produced in his Palestine the following 
passage from the Midrash Ruth’; Quamdiu latebit 
ille? that is, the Messiah. R.Tanchuma dicit, no- 
mine doctorum—dies xLv. Now from U.C. 783, when 
the publication of the Gospel to the Jews began, to 
U. C. 828, the time of the consummation predicted, 
there is just this number of years. 

Lastly, if, as Jerome repeatedly observes”, the inter- 
val of forty years, or the number forty in general, 


* Yet Eusebius, loco citato, 
distinguishes Lusius Quietus by. 
name from Lupus. Marcus An- 
toninus, De Rebus Suis, xi. 27, 
enumerates Lusius Lupus along 
with others ; which, if the text 
is not corrupt, and to be cor- 
rected by Lucius, would prove 
that there was some one who 
bore the name of Lusius Lupus, 
as well as another, who bore 
that of Lusius Quietus. The 
same passage implies that this 
Lusius Lupus either lived or 
died at Baiz ; which last circum- 
stance would effectually distin- 
guish him from Lusius Quietus, 
if it be true, as Spartian, Ha- 
driani 7, tells us, this Lusius was 
put to death, early in the reign of 
Hadrian, and when upon theroad, 
(tn wlinere,) to some quarter or 
other, invito Adriano. Cf. Dio, 
Ixviii. 32. Ixix. 2. A Lusius is 
mentioned as an illustrious com- 
mander under Trajan, like Cor- 
bulo under Nero, by Ammianus 
Marcellinus, xxix. 5. p. 569: 
whence we may infer that this is 
the Lusius, who was commanding 


v 1.353 
1487. ad prine. 
lecta in Deuteronomium. 


with Trajan, at the end of the 
first Dacian war, about U.C. 
855 or U.C. 856: Dio, lxviii, 
8. 32: and in the Parthian or 
Armenian wars of Trajan, U. C. 
868. Dio, lxvill. 30. 25. 26. 

The truth appears to me to 
be, that at the death of Trajan, 
Lusius Quietus was governor of 
Mauritania, and Lusius Lupus 
either then, or previously, the 
governor of Egypt: see Spar- 
tian, Hadriani 5. Lusius Qui- 
etus might be instrumental on 
that occasion, in suppressing the 
Jews about Cyrene, and Lusius 
Lupus those in Egypt; and 
when Turbo superseded Quietus 
in Africa, Spartian, Hadriani 
5. 6.9, the rebellion might then 
be over. 

Lusius Quietus was the more 
distinguished character in the 
reign, at least, of Trajan. Spar- 
tian, Hadriani 7. 9, he was vir 
Consularis at the time of his 
death; and it would seem his 
being put to death, in itinere, 
was when he was on his way 
back from Mauritania to Italy. 


w Operum iii. 907. ad cale.: 996. ad princ.: 1385. ad cale.: 
A similar remark occurs in Origen: Operum ii. 391. D. E. Se- 
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seems to be especially appropriated to the suspension, 
previous to the execution, of the penal dispensations of 
Providence—as the term of probation—as the measure 
of God’s longsuffering—as the interval devoted to warn- 
ing and denunciation with a view to repentance ; and in 
defect of that, the period after which the punishment 
of obstinate impenitence should begin: then, I shall 
perhaps be excused, if I point out the following coin- 
cidences ; all of which will hold good upon the admis- 
sion of our principles, but on no other whatever. 

From the feast of Tabernacles, U. C. 779, when the 
ministry of John the Baptist was begun, to the feast 
of Tabernacles, U.C. 819, when Cestius Gallus laid 
siege to Jerusalem, there were just forty years: from 
U. C. 788, when the dispensation of the Gospel to the 
Jews exclusively first began, to U.C. 823, almost at 
the same time, when the temple and city of Jerusalem 
were destroyed, there were also forty years; and from 
U.C. 790, when the Gospel ceased to be preached to 
the Jews exclusively, to the time when I have ren- 
dered it probable that the temple of Onias, in Egypt, 
was actually destroyed ; and consequently after which 
there was not a vestige of practical Judaism, such as 
had existed until then, any where left in the world; 
which time I have supposed was U.C. 829 or U.C. 
830; there were also just forty years. The first two 
of these coincidences are certain; and the last cannot 
be disproved, or shewn to be absolutely precarious. 
The shutting up of the temple of Onias was not its 
destruction; but it was a kind of prelude to it: and 
as I have shewn that the former must have taken place 
in U.C. 827, or U.C. 828, so might the latter in U.C. 
829, or U.C. 830. 
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DISSERTATION XVI. 


On the two genealogies. 


THE apparent discrepancy of the genealogies naturally 
excited discussion even in the earliest ages; and though 
there is one method of solution which satisfactorily ex- 
plains this discrepancy, and that method is not more 
satisfactory than simple and obvious; yet the adversa- 
ries of Christianity, so far back as the time of Celsus, 
have always been ready to lay hold on this particular 
instance of seeming contradiction, as one of the most 
prominent and most triumphant, which the Gospel his- 


tory furnishes *. 


* Origen, Contra Celsum, ii. 3 2: 
Operum i. 413. D. E: it does 
not appear, indeed, that Celsus 
attacked the genealogies on the 
score of any inconsistency with 
each other. He charged the au- 
thors of them with having fabri- 
cated their accounts ; ἀπηυθαδῆ- 
σθαι τοὺς γενεαλογήσαντας ἀπὸ τοῦ 
πρώτου φυντὸς, καὶ τῶν ἐν ᾿Ιουδαί- 
os βασιλέων, τὸν Ἰησοῦν. καὶ οἴεταί, 
continues Origen, τι εἰσφέρειν γεν-- 
ναῖον, ὅτι ovK ay ἡ τοῦ τέκτονος γυνὴ, τη- 
λικούτου γένους τυγχάνουσα, ἠγνόει. 
It is clear that this criticism ap- 
plies more to the genealogy of St. 
Luke than to that of St. Mat- 
thew ; because the former only 
carries up the descent of Christ, 
through the kings of Israel, to 
the first man: and the last ob- 
jection, as we may observe by 
the way, proves also that Celsus 
understood the genealogy in 
question to be that of our Sa- 
viour’s mother; or as he calls 


her, ἡ τοῦ τέκτονος yun. Yet by 
speaking of those who had given 
the genealogy of Jesus, in the 
plural number; he recognises 
St. Matthew’s, as well as St. 
Luke’s. 

The emperor Julian, however, 
made their apparent inconsist- 
ency a specific ground of attack. 
Hieronymus, Operum iv. Parsi. 7 
ad princip. in Matt. i.: Hoc loco 
objecit nobis Julianus Augustus 
dissonantiam Evangelistarum : 
cur Evangelista Mattheus Jo- 
seph dixerit filium Jacob, et 
Lucas eum filium appellarit 
Heli: non intelligens consuetu- 
dinem Scripturarum, quod alter 
secundum naturam, alter secun- 
dum legem ei pater sit. Vide 
Cyrillum contra Julianum, viii. 
253. ΕἸ. who has given us the 
words of Julian—and Augustini 
et Fausti Disputatio, lib. iii. 
cap. i: Operum viii. 189 : where 
Faustus also objects to the same 
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If the genealogies are really distinct, there may after 
all be no contradiction between them: and as this ap- 
pears to me the true state of the case, I shall mention 
a few of the considerations, which contribute to render 
it a priort probable, and are applicable to both of them 
in conjunction ; before I speak of either in particular. 

First ; the necessity of some genealogy of our Lord 
in general must be evident: for if he was the predicted 
Messiah of the Jews, whose birth and descent had been 
fixed long before to acertain line; the fulfilment of the 
prophecy in his person could not be made apparent but 
by exhibiting his descent accordingly. That their ge- 
nealogical records were 5111] preserved among the Jews, 
after as well as before the Babylonish captivity, is too 
notorious a fact to require proof*. The numerous fa- 
mily notices, which occur in the books of Chronicles, 
Ezra, and Nehemiah”, passim, were doubtless extracted 
from such records; and so late even as the reign of 
Domitian, when Josephus composed his own Memoirs‘, 
he is still found appealing, in proof of his extraction, 
to the δημόσιαι δέλτοι, as yet in existence, and as yet 
open to inspection. 

Again; as our Saviour’s parents, whether both 
really or both nominally such, or the one really, the 
other only reputed so; were necessarily distinct indi- 
viduals, his descent might be exhibited through either ; 
and as traced through the one it must necessarily differ 
from the same descent traced through the other. Yet 
either would be truly an account of his descent, as 
much as the other. 

Again; if Joseph was really the father of our Lord, 


discrepancy—in order to prove ing the supposed humanity of 
the Manichzan notion concern- Christ as God. 


a Jos. Vita,i. Contra Apionem, i. 7. > y Chron. ix. 1—22. 2 Chron. 
xxxi. 16—19. Neh. vii. 5. ce Ant. Jud. xx. xi. 2. 


Gg 
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the genealogy of Joseph, according to the flesh, must 
be the genealogy of our Lord, in the same respect ; 
and it would be superfluous to search for any other. 
But if Joseph was not really the father of our Lord ; 
that is, if the Christian doctrine of the Incarnation be 
scriptural and true—a doctrine which St. Matthew 
confirms as plainly as St. Luke—the genealogy of 
Joseph, according to the flesh, could in nowise be the 
similar genealogy,of Christ. Now the genealogy, which 
is given by St. Matthew, is obviously the genealogy of 
Joseph, according to the flesh. The use of the assertion 
ἐγέννησε between its several links, from first to last, 
admits of no other conclusion. If so, it could not be 
the genealogy of Christ in the natural sense. But it 
might still be his genealogy in some other sense; as 
reputed, for instance, the son of Joseph; that is, as 
naturally the son of the wife of Joseph. It might be 
therefore his genealogy in a civil or political sense. Ac- 
cordingly, the same Evangelist, who so clearly pro- 
pounds it as the natural genealogy of Joseph, does by 
no means propound it as the natural genealogy of 
Christ ; for when he is arrived at the name of Joseph, 
instead of continuing, as he had begun, and as he had 
proceeded all along until then, Iwan δὲ ἐγέννησε τὸν 
᾿Ιησοῦν---- changes his language in a striking manner ; 
Taxa δὲ ἐγέννησε τὸν ᾿Ιωσὴφ, TON ANAPA MAPIA> 
Ez ΗΣ ἐγεννήθη ᾿Ιησοῦς 6 λεγόμενος Χριστός. It is evi- 
dent then, that he intended the previous line to stop 
short with Joseph, or not to pass on to Christ, except 
as the son of Mary whose husband was Joseph. Nor 
is this all; but, if the words be rightly translated, 
it is further implied by them that Joseph did not be- 
come the husband of Mary, until after the birth, or at 
least the conception, of Christ: And Jacob begat Jo- 
seph the husband of Mary, of whom had been born, or 
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had been conceived, Jesus who is called Christ. That 
this is a possible meaning of ἐγεννήθη, I have no hesita- 
tion in affirming. 

Again; the genealogy of St. Matthew not being the 
genealogy of Christ according to the flesh, the general 
reason, alluded to already, required some other to be 
left on record, which should be his genealogy according 
to the flesh. Now any genealogy distinct from that of 
his reputed father, must be the genealogy of his real 
mother. St. Luke has exhibited such a genealogy. 
St. Luke’s genealogy therefore may be the natural ge- 
nealogy of Mary ; but cannot be the natural genealogy 
of Joseph. 

Again; if, as it has been asserted, it was not the 
custom of the Jews to exhibit the genealogy of females, 
as such*; that is to say, to deduce a particular line of 
descent from a female as its head, or to trace one back 
to one; the truth of which assertion, generally speak- 
ing, is incontestable: the genealogy of Christ, as de- 
scended from Mary, would not be formally exhibited 
as his genealogy through Mary, but as his genealogy 
through some one most closely connected with Mary ; 
that is to say, through some one who stood, or might 
be considered to stand in the same relation to the father 
of Mary, as Mary herself. Now this could be none but 
her husband Joseph, to whom she was already con- 


* Eusebius ad Stephanum, 
Questiones Evangelice, i. SS. 
Deperditorum Vaticana Coll. i. 
Pars i. 9. D: πλὴν ἀλλ᾽ οἱ θαυμά.. 
σιοι εὐαγγελισταὶ ἀναγκαίως τότε 
παρὰ ᾿Ιουδαίοις τὸν Ἰωσὴφ ἐγενεα- 
λόγουν, αὐτὸν ἐκεῖνον τὸν παρὰ πᾶσι 
βοώμενον τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ πατέρα" εἰ γὰρ 
τοῦτο παρελθόντες μητρόθεν αὐτὸν 
ἐγενεαλόγουν, πρὸς τῷ καὶ ἀπρεπὲς 


εἶναι τοῦτο, καὶ τῆς τῶν θείων ypa- 
φῶν εὐηθείας (συνηθείας) ἀλλότριον, 
ὅτι μηδεὶς τὸ πρότερον ἐκ γυναικὸς 
γενεαλογηθεὶς ἱστορεῖται, ἔδοξεν ἂν 
ἀπάτωρ τις εἶναι, καὶ δυσγενὴς, 6 
γενεαλογούμενος: Cf. Theophy- 
lact, Operum i. 6. D. E: in Matt. 
i: and Chrysostom in the paral- 
lel passage. 
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tracted, before the birth of Christ; and to whom she 
was actually united in marriage at the time of it. 

It ought to excite no surprise, therefore, if the gene- 
alogy of Mary, regarded as the genealogy of our Lord, 
were exhibited nominally as the genealogy of Joseph. It 
will follow only from this fact that, as the natural gene- 
alogy of Joseph, distinct from Mary’s, is exhibited by 
St. Matthew as the legal genealogy of Jesus; so the na- 
tural genealogy of Jesus, distinct from Joseph’s, is ex- 
hibited by St. Luke, as the legal genealogy of Joseph. 
The language of the latter Evangelist is as much 
adapted to the confirmation of this conclusion, as the 
language of St. Matthew to the support of the former, 
For first, the words ὧν ds ἐνομίζετο, premised to the 
account, by setting forth our Lord merely as the 7e- 
puted, and not as the actual son of Joseph, do clearly 
imply that the genealogy which follows, apparently 
through Joseph, cannot be the natural genealogy of them 
both; and if it is a real genealogy in respect to either 
of them, it can be only an imputed one in respect of the 
other. Secondly, the mode of expressing the relation 
between the successive links in this genealogy, seems 
purposely chosen to describe an acquired as well as a 
natural relation; for it is such as to apply to both. 
This appears most distinctly at the end of all, τοῦ ᾿Αδὰμ, 
τοῦ Θεοῦ. It is equally possible, then, of the links at 
the beginning, τοῦ ᾿Ιωσὴφ, τοῦ "HX; and of any inter- 
mediate step, as τοῦ Σαλαθιὴλ, τοῦ Νηρί. 

Again; we have but to suppose that Mary the mo- 
ther of our Lord, was the daughter of Eli and the wife 
of Joseph ; and we assign a reason why the descent of 
our Lord, though in reality through Mary, might yet 
be set forth apparently through Joseph. Tradition 
seems to have perpetuated thus much; viz. that the 
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names of the Virgin’s parents were Joachim (which is 
but another form for Eliachim, or for Eli) and Anna*; 
which so far agrees with the above supposition. And 
though, if the fact of their marriage be admitted, we are 
not in strictness concerned with the further question, 
how Joseph the son of Jacob came to be contracted to 
Mary the daughter of Eli; yet if we may also suppose, 
what I think is very probable, that Mary was the only 
child of Eli, and that Joseph was the next of kin to her, 
then the Law of Moses would require their union. 
Nor can it be objected to this supposition that the 
particular provision, by which heiresses were forbidden 
to match themselves out of their tribe, was no longer 
in force, or no longer capable of being observed. It 
could not cease to be in force, so long as the Law itself 
was in being; and as to its observance—if the dis- 
tinctions of tribes and families continued to be kept up, 
it was not only practicable but requisite: and while 
there was any kind of property to transmit, whether 
that was a family landed inheritance or not, it might 
still regulate the transmission of that. It is certain 
that, as both descended from David, Joseph and Mary 
were of kin ; and as each standing at an analogous point 
in the lines of this descent, it is probable that they 
were the next of kin to one another. It is probable also 
that Mary was an orphan at the time of the annuncia- 
tion; or that her parents were then dead: and though 
she was already espoused to Joseph, it may almost be 
presumed to be certain that she was much younger than 


* Epiphanius, Operumi.1o49. dex Apocryphus NoviTestamen- 
Ὁ. Antidico—marianite, xvii: ti, 19: Evangelium De Nativi- 
1062. C. D. Collyridiani v: tate Marie, caput i: 67. Prot- 
Operum ii. 292. A. Cf. Proco- evangelium Jacobi, cap. i. and ii. 
pius, De Aidificiis, i. cap. 3. 12. Cf. also the Auctarium Codicis 
B.C. Joannes Damascenus, De Apocryphi,197—199. Protevan- 
Orthodoxa Fide, iv. cap.g1. Co- gelium Jacobi, i and 11. 
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he. We have seen elsewhere’, that the most usual age 
of marriage for females in Judza was from fourteen to 
sixteen; and the canon of Hippolytus, quoted on a for- 
mer occasion®, places the annunciation accordingly, in 
the fourteenth year of the age of Mary*. The age of 
Joseph at the same period, if Epiphanius is to be credit- 
ed‘, was not less than eighty : and though we may very 
well hesitate to believe this assertion in particular, yet 
there is reason to suppose that he was more than arrived 
at man’s estate, and was even considerably advanced in 
years. Joseph was certainly alive when our Lord was 
twelve years old®; but I think that he was not alive 
when our Lord was thirty: whereas the Virgin Mary 
was alive at the crucifixion’, and if tradition is to be be- 
lieved *, for fifteen years at least afterwards. It would 
seem then, that Joseph did not survive the annuncia- 
tion more than thirty years, and he might survive it 
much less; whereas the Virgin is believed to have sur- 
vived it at least forty-eight. We may take it for 
granted therefore, that he was an old man, and she 
was still a young woman, at the time of that event; 
which disparity of age, if it be rightly assumed, is 
among the strongest presumptive arguments that they 
were espoused to each other as the next of kin. 


* Cf, the Codex Apocryphus 
Novi Testamenti, i. 29: Evan- 
gelium De Nativitate Marie, 
-capp. vii—ix. The Protevange- 
Jium Jacobi, cap. viii and xii. 
(Ibid. i. 85. 95.) makes Mary 
twelve at the time of her espou- 
sals,and sixteen at the annuncia- 
tion. The same Protevangelium, 
apud Auctarium Codicis Apocry- 


d Vol. i. 398—400. Dissertation xii. 
f Operum i. 432. D: 1040. A—C: 1042. A. 


ii. 12. i Ib. xix. 25—27. 


phi, 209. 218. cap. viii and xii. 
makes her twelve at the former, 
fourteen at the latter of these 
periods. The same may be said 
of the Historia Josephi, caput iii. 
iv. xiv. Codex Pseudepigraphus, 
li. 315.316.322. This same His- 
toria, cap. X. 319. cap. xv. 322, 
makes Joseph one hundred and 
eleven years old at his death. 


e Supra, p. 20. Dissertation xv. 
& Luke ii. 41—51. h John 


k Vol. i. 152. Dissertation ii. 
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The hypothesis of Julius Africanus, which 15. the 
earliest attempt to reconcile the genealogies, on record, 
though it professes to be grounded on tradition, and 
makes Joseph naturally the son of Jacob, and only by 
adoption the son of Eli, is liable to this great objec- 
tion; viz. that it supposes Eli to die childless, and 
Jacob, the father of Joseph, to marry his widow, and to 
raise up seed to Eli in Joseph! In this case the Vir- 
gin Mary herself is not recognised as the daughter of 
Eli; and neither genealogy proves directly that our 


Lord was descended from David *. 


* There is an extract from 
Africanus’ explanation of the 
genealogies, in the Questiones 
Evangelice ad Stephanum,Que- 
stio iv; a work of Eusebius’, 
part of which has been restored 
in the SS. Deperditorum Va- 
ticana Collectio, of Angelus 
Maius, tom. i. It is of course 
similar to what is given from 
the same author in the Ecclesi- 
astical History: but, as it sums 
up the statements of Africanus 
in brief, I will lay the conclu- 
sion of it before the reader here. 
Page 21-23. 

Ἵνα δὲ σαφὲς ἢ τὸ λεγόμενον, 
τὴν ἐπαλλαγὴν τῶν γενῶν διηγήσο- 
μαι. ἡ κατὰ φύσιν γένεσίς ἐστι 
Ματθαίου" ἡ κατὰ νόμον ἀνάστασις 
γένους ἐστὶν ἡ τοῦ Λουκᾶ: Ματθὰν 
ὁ ἀπὸ Σολομῶνος ἐγέννησε τὸν ἼἼα- 
κώβ' Ματθὰν ἀποθανόντος, Μελχὶ ὁ 
ἀπὸ Ναθὰν ἐκ τῆς αὐτῆς γυναικὸς 
ἐγέννησε τὸν ‘HAL. ὁμομήτριοι ἀδελ.-- 
φοὶ “HX καὶ Ἰακώβ. Ἡλὶὲ ἀτέκνου 
ἀποθανόντος 6 ᾿Ιακὼβ ἀνέστησεν αὐ-- 
τῷ σπέρμα, γεννήσας τὸν Ἰωσὴφ, 
κατὰ φύσιν μὲν ἑαυτῷ, κατὰ νόμον 
δὲ τῷ “HAL. οὕτως ἀμφοτέρων υἱὸς 
Ἰωσήφ. 


Besides the difficulty, con- 


nected with this explanation, 
already mentioned ; it would be 
a further objection that, on this 
principle, the name of Joseph 
ought not to have appeared in 
the genealogy of St. Matthew, 
as the son of Jacob. If Jacob, 
by the law of Levirate, married 
the widow of Heli, and raised 
up seed to him ; the offspring of 
that marriage belonged to the 
family of Heli; and in all the 
genealogical records of both fa- 
milies, the name of Joseph would 
appear as the son of Heli, not of 
Jacob. 

Joannes Damascenus, De Or- 
thodoxa Fide, lib. iv. cap.gt, pro- 
poses a scheme for the reconcilia- 
tion of the two genealogies, which 
is, briefly stated, as follows: Levi 
of the line of Nathan, begat 
Melchi and ,;Panther; Panther, 
Bar-panther, and Bar-panther, 
Joachim, who married Anna, and 
was by her the father of Mary. 

Matthan, of the line of Solo- 
mon, begat Jacob, and died. 
Melchi, the son of Levi, mar- 
ried his widow, and begat Eli. 
Jacob and Eli were thus uterine 
brothers. Eli died childless: 


1 Eusebius, E. H. i. vii. 23. C. D. 
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If then it be asked why St. Matthew has given the 
genealogy of Joseph, as the genealogy of Christ, know- 
ing it to be merely his civil but not his natural line of 
descent; it may be answered, first, that if the Jewish 
records did not recognise Mary, though the daughter 
of Eli, except as the wife of Joseph, her son, who 
would appear to be hts son, must be described accord- 
ingly. Secondly, the final end of any genealogical 
account of Christ being merely to shew his lineal de- 
scent from David; if the Virgin Mary was really 
ἐπίκληρος παρθένος, and married to Joseph as the next 
of kin, this end would be answered by the line of 
Joseph, as well as by the line of Mary. The wife of 
Joseph under such circumstances must have been de- 
scended from David, as well as he. Thirdly, what is 
perhaps the true reason, St. Matthew, writing exclu- 
sively for the Jews, and proposing our Saviour as their 
Messiah; confined his line to David and Abraham ac- 
cordingly, with a view more particularly to establish 
his title, as the βασιλεὺς τοῦ ᾿Ισραὴλ, and in that capa- 
city, his right to the temporal kingdom of Israel. 

This temporal kingdom at first was undoubtedly 
assured to Solomon, and to his posterity according to 
the flesh™; and though this promise seems to have 
been revoked in the person of Coniah or Jeconiah, the 
grandson of Josiah, and even before that in the person 
of Jehoiakim, the father of Coniah®; yet a contem- 
porary prophecy relating to the last king Zedekiah ®°, 
and another prophecy of Jeremiah himself ?, will shew 


Jacob married his widow, and οἵ kin to each other, and so were 
raised up seed to himin Joseph. espoused. This scheme appears 
Joseph and Mary were thus next tobe founded on that of Africanus. 


m 2 Sam. vii. 12—16. 1 Kings i. 13. 30. ἰχ. 5. 1 Chron. xvii. 11—14. xxii. 
7—I10. XXviii. 5. n Jer. xxii. 10. 12. 24. 25—27. 28—30. xxii. 13—19. 
XXXVI. 30. © Ezek. xxi. 25—27. P xxxili. 17—end. The time of 
this prophecy was in or after the ‘enth of Zedekiah: see xxxiii. 1. xxxii. 1. 2. 
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that it was not absolutely revoked, but merely for a 
time suspended. It was taken away from the present 
possessor, Shallum, Jehoiakim, Coniah, or Zedekiah, but 
only to be reserved until he should come whose right it 
was: and to him it should be restored. This person was 
doubtless the Christ; and his right, as entitled to the 
crown of Israel, must be as derived from David. For 
this reason St. Matthew has traced up his descent 
through the line of Solomon; because the promise of 
the temporal kingdom was originally assured to David 
in the person of Solomon. The right conveyed by 
that promise, and transmitted through the descendants 
of Solomon, had now been centred in Joseph; and 
through Joseph became vested in Christ: a result which 
remained still the same, in whatever sense our Saviour 
were considered the son, provided he were the πρωτό- 
τόκος of Joseph. Nor is it any objection that the tempo- 
ral kingdom has not yet been actually restored to the 
descendants of David, in the person of Christ. It may 
be restored hereafter ; and that is sufficient for the end 
in view. But the genealogy of St. Luke, which begin- 
ning with Jesus, proceeds up to Adam, can have no 
object except to represent Christ as the promised seed 
of the woman, in whom all the nations of the earth 
were interested alike. It is such a genealogy, there- 
fore, as was to be expected from a Gospel written ex- 
pressly for Gentiles; and not for Jews. 

I shall now pass to a few observations on each of 
the genealogies in particular. 

First, the descent of the Messiah having been gra- 
dually restricted, from Abraham downwards, to the 
line of Isaac and afterwards of Jacob; became fixed at 
last to one tribe in the line of Judah, and to one family 
in the line of David. From the time of David, then, 
the line of the Messiah was necessarily to be deduced 
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through the posterity of David: amongst whom, if the 
promise of his descent through them was confined to any 
in particular, it was so to the children of David and Bath- 
sheba4, The most eminent of this number was unques- 
stionably Solomon. But the promise of the Messiah, ac- 
cording to the flesh, is nowhere restricted to the line of 
Solomon: and amongst the children of David and Bath- 
sheba, Nathan is mentioned as well as he’. St. Luke’s 
genealogy is derived from Nathan: St. Matthew’s from 
Solomon. If, indeed, the tradition which is mentioned 
by Africanus’, that Matthan the father of Jacob, and 
Melchi the father of Eli, were both at different times 
married to the same wife, whom he calls H’stha, were 
true; then Jacob and Eli, as he supposes, would be 
brothers: and if Estha herself was descended from 
David, Jacob might also be related to Nathan, or Eli 
might also be related to.Solomon: in which case the 
same things would hold good of Joseph the son of 
Jacob, and of Mary the daughter of Eli. I confess 
that there appears to me some reason for this tradition ; 
partly because it specifies the name of Estha, and 
partly because it brings the connection between Joseph 
and Mary still closer than before: for they were thus 
the children of brothers by the same mother, but not 
by the same father; and consequently they were cou- 
sins of each other. 

Again; it is probable that neither genealogy stands 
exactly as it came from the writer of the Gospel; and 
in the mere transcription of names, errors of excess or 
of defect are things of too common occurrence, and too 
often exemplified in other instances, to create any sur- 
prise here. The number of kings in direct descent 
from David to Jeconiah, the last king of Judah but 


4 1 Chron, xxii. 7—10. Psalm Ixxii. Ixxxix. 3, 4. 20—37. exxxii. 11—end. 
r 1 Chron, iii. 5. 2 Sam. xi. 3. s Supra, Eusebius, loc. cit. 
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one, including them both is nineteent: in St. Matthew 
it is but fifteen; and it is evident that, between Joram 
and Uzzias, in his account, there are omitted three 
names in succession, Ahaziah, Joash, and Amaziah ; 
and between Josias and Jechonias, that the interme- 
diate name of Jehoiakim, the father of Jechonias, is 
also wanting. The certainty of omissions in the first 
half of the list, between David and Jechonias, is pre- 
sumptively proof of omissions in the last half, between 
Zerubbabel and Joseph. 

St. Luke’s genealogy contains at present, from Jesus 
to God, seventy-seven names; and it contained the 
same number in the time of Jerome". Yet there is 
authority from Africanus’ to expunge the two names, 
between Eli and Melchi, viz. Matthat and Levi; (for 
he writes in this order, τοῦ ᾿Ιωσὴφ, τοῦ ᾿Ηλὲὶ, τοῦ Μελ- 
x/;) which reduces the whole number to seventy-five ; 
and another name, in the second Cainan, between Salah 
and Arphaxad”; which also he does not recognise ; 
whereby the number is reduced to seventy-four. In the 
time of Irenzus, however, a more ancient writer than 
Africanus, the whole number was only seventy-two * *. 


* With regard to the general 
question of the number of steps 
between Adam and Christ, that 
is, of the exact amount of the 
names contained in the genea- 
logy of St. Luke ; I consider it 
exceedingly probable that the 
true number is this of seventy- 
two. Irenzus’ testimony is very 
explicit, that he knew of no 
more: Propter hoc Lucas gene- 
alogiam, que est a generatione 
Domini nostri usque ad Adam, 
septuaginta duas generationes 
habere ostendit, finem conjun- 


{τὸ Chron. iii. 1—22. 


gens initio, et significans quo- 
niam ipse est qui omnes gentes 
exinde ab Adam dispersas, et 
universas linguas, et generatio- 
nem hominum cum ipso Adam 
in semetipso recapitulatus est. 
There is here a reference to 
the supposed coincidence be- 
tween the number of genera- 
tions in the genealogy of our 
Lord from Adam downwards, 
and that of the languages or fa- 
milies of mankind, at the dis- 
persion : which the Fathers cur- 
rently speak of as exactly se- 


u Epistole Critic, Operum ii. 565. ad princip. 
v Eusebius, loc. cit. or Reliquie Sacre, ii. i. ii, 114—123. 
x Adversus Her. iii. cap. 33. 261. ]. 1—9. 


w Ibid. ii. ix. 130. 
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We must reduce it therefore by two more; which 
two, as I should conjecture, are the second τοῦ Mar- 


venty-two: Vide Clemens Alex. 
Strom. 1.21. 404. 1. 16—18. Epi- 
phanius, i. v.6.D: 288. D. Seth- 
181, vil: Operumii. 181. D. De 
Mensuris et Ponderibus, xxiv: 
Augustin, de Civitate Dei, xvi. 
iii. 2: Operum vil. 418.C: and 
vi. 2. Ibid.421. C. &c. Nor are 
they the Fathers of the church 
only who thus speak. A similar 
tradition appears in Horapollo, 
Hieroglyphica, i. 14. page 28. 

This reference alone is a suf- 
ficient voucher for the accuracy 
of the numeral reading in Ire- 
neus, if there were any reason 
to call it in question ; as the ana- 
logy has no existence except on 
the supposition that the num- 
ber of generations, like that of 
tongues and families, was just 
seventy-two. 

If Africanus had had occasion 
to specify the entire amount of 
generations in St. Luke’s gene- 
alogy ; then, as he certainly ex- 
cludes three, which at present 
appear in it, I think there is 
great reason to suppose his tes- 
timony would have agreed with 
that of Irenzus, as to the entire 
amount. 

With respect to Origen, I am 
not aware that he has mentioned 
the sum total of the genera- 
tions in question, in any part 
of his works which have come 
down to us: but there is little 
doubt that he did not recognise 
one of the steps, which St. 
Luke’s genealogy exhibits at 
present ; viz. the name of the 
second Cainan: Vide Operum 
ii. 282. E. FF: in Numeros Hom. 
iv: Operum iii. 7o1. C: in 
Matt. tom. xv. 34: Operum iv. 


309. 1). 310. A: in Joh. tom. xx. 
3. Nor was this, because he was 
not acquainted with its exist- 
ence, but because he considered 
it spurious; for Procopius of 
Gaza informs us that in his edi- 
tion of the Old Testament, the 
obelus, or mark of spurious, was 
attached to the name in ques- 
tion. 

As to this name in particular, 
it was not known to Josephus ; 
and, besides the numerous an- 
cient versions which do not ex- 
hibit it, the Samaritan, Chaldee, 
Syriac, Arabic, Persian ; amongst 
the most ancient Christian writ- 
ers, Theophilus ad Autolycum, 
iii. 24. 368, omits all mention of 
it: the Recognitiones, ascribed 
to Clement, could not have been 
acquainted with it (vide lib. i. 
29, 30, 31: PP. Apostolici, 407: 
and lib. iv. 27, 28): Eusebius, 
as well as Africanus, distinct- 
ly disclaimed it: Epiphanius, 
though he sometimes mentions 
or implies it; (asi. 5.C; 8.A; 
9.-B; 704.B: Manichei, lxxxiv: 
Operum 11. 62. A: Ancoratus,lix. 
and 118. C. exvi: 179. D: De 
Mensuris et Ponderibus, xxii:) 
yet in other instances passes it 
over (as i. 473. A: Melchisede- 
ciani, vi: 1081. C: Expositio 
fidei, iv). The Hypomnesticon 
or Liber Sacer Memorialis of 
Joseph, an ancient Christian au- 
thor, supposed to be mention- 
ed by Epiphanius, omits it also: 
lib. i. cap. 1. Codex Pseudepi- 
graphus, 3. Theodorit also (iv. 
104: Dialogus ii. Inconfusus) 
reckons it é¢wenty generations 
from Adam to Abraham ; which 
excludes the second Cainan. 
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Oar, τοῦ Aevi, in verse 29, coming between τοῦ ᾿Ιωρεὶμ, 


and τοῦ Συμεών. 


With these five omissions the num- 


ber of degrees is exactly seventy-two: and there is 
this further reason for the last omission, that without 
the two names, τοῦ Ματθὰτ, τοῦ Λευΐ, the number of 


To return, however, from this 
digression. Prudentius, who was 
born A. D. 348: Operum 1. 358: 
Apotheosis, 1002, confirms the 
preceding authorities by shew- 
ing that the number of names 
in his time was still only seven- 
ty-two. Quid, quum sanctilo- 
quus revoluto germine Lucas | 
Sursum versus agit seriem, scan- 
dente nepotis | Corpore, perque 
atavos cursum relegente vetu- 
stos, | Septenos decies conscen- 
dit Christus in ortus [Εὖ duo: 
nam totidem doctores misit in 
orbem. Gregory Nazianzen, 
De Christi Genealogia, Carmen 
xxxvili: and Ambrose, Comm. 
in Lucam iii, (Operum iii. 55.56) 
omit the two names of Matthat 
and Levi between those of Heli 
and Melchi. The latter twice re- 
peats the assertion that the num- 
ber of generations between Heli 
and Abraham was fifty. The 
number of names, in the genea- 
logy, as it stands in the vulgate, 
is fifty-three. It appears in- 
deed that Ambrose’s statement is 
meant of fifty in round numbers : 
for, in another part of his Com- 
mentary on Luke iii, he explains 
it to consist of ten, and seven, 
thrice repeated, that is, 30, 21, 
or 51 in all; as it would be in 
the vulgate, without the two 
names in question. The Liber 
Memorialis,or Hypomnesticon of 
Joseph, before alluded to, loco 
citat., makes the number of ge- 
nerations from Adam to Christ, 
seventy : taking St. Luke’s order 
from Adam to David, with the ex- 


ception of the second Cainan; St. 
Matthew’s, from David to Zoro- 
babel, only inserting three names 
between Joram and Ozias, verse 
9, viz. Ochozias, Joas, and A- 
masias; and St. Luke’s again 
from Zorobabel to Joseph, omit- 
ting one of the names, verse 26. 
Maath or Mattathias. 

Augustin, Operum i. 44. E.F: | 
Retractationes, 11. vii. 2, may be 
considered to omit the two names 
above mentioned also: insomuch 
as he there quotes and approves 
of Africanus’ mode of reconcil- 
ing the genealogies, which pro- 
ceeded on the principle of the 
omission in question. Cf. also 
cap. ΧΙ]. 46. B.C. These Re- 
tractationes are among the latest 
of Augustin’s works. Elsewhere, 
as it must be confessed, he 
both acknowledges the second 
Cainan, and supposes the whole 
number of generations from 
Adam to Christ to be seventy- 
seven: Vide Operum 11]. Pars 
i. 407. Ε΄: Questiones in Gene- 
sim, i. exxi: 456. A. ii. cviii: 
572. D—s73.G: v. xlvi: Ope- 
rum iii. Pars δίδ, 32.D: De 
Consensu Evangelistarum 11. 12: 
also 251: Questiones Evangeli- 
orum, ii. vi: Operum v. 300. 
F: Sermo, li. 33: 449. Sermo, 
Ixxxiii. 5 : Operum vil. 417. F. 
De Civitate Dei, xvi. iii. 2: and 
many other places. 

Julius Pollux. Chronicon, 57, 
Christ is supposed the seventy- 
seventh from Adam, yet (page 
67. 1.) the second Cainan is not 
mentioned. 
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steps from David to Neri in St. Luke, inclusive of 
both, is exactly nineteen; which is also the number of 
steps from David to Jechonias in St. Matthew. Now 
Neri and Jechonias must have been contemporaries ; 
for Salathiel stands in the same relation of son to each: 
and it is not unlikely that, between each of them and 
David, the common founder of either line, the number 
of generations would be equal. The same thing is 
asserted by Josephus of the number of the high priests, 
from the high priest contemporary with Solomon, who 
was Zadok, to Josadak contemporary with Jechonias ’. 
This number was eighteen; which, beginning at Solo- 
mon, answers to nineteen, beginning at David. 

From the birth of Solomon’, which the Bible Chro- 
nology places B.C. 1033, to the birth of Jeconias ὃ, 
eighteen years before his captivity, B.C. 599, there 
are 416 years; which, divided by seventeen, the num- 
ber of descents between Solomon and Jeconias, leaves 
about twenty-four years and an half for the average in- 
terval between each step. A similar interval is reckoned 
by Josephus, in the supposed succession of eighteen high 
priests, at 466 years»; which is an average of twenty- 
five or twenty-six. Most of the kings of Judah had 
children early. It admits of proof that Solomon was 
only seventeen at the birth of Rehoboam; Joram only 
eighteen at the birth of Ahaziah; Ahaziah and Joash 
only twenty-two at the birth of Joash and of Amaziah 
respectively ; Jotham only twenty-one at the birth of 
Ahaz; Ahaz only twelve at the birth of Hezekiah ; 
Amon only sixteen at the birth of Josiah; Josiah only 
fourteen at the birth of Jehoiakim; and Jehoiakim 
only eighteen at the birth of Jeconiah. In the remain- 
ing instances the interval is much greater. Jehoshaphat 


-~ 


y Ant. Jud, xx. x. z-2 Sam. xii. 24. a 2 Kings xxiv. 8. 2 Chron. 
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was twenty-eight at the birth of Joram; Amaziah was 
thirty-eight at the birth of Uzziah ; Uzziah was forty- 
three at the birth of Jotham; Hezekiah was forty-two 
at the birth of Manasseh; Manasseh was forty-five at 
the birth of Amon. 

St. Matthew asserts that Jechonias begat Salathiel 
after or during the removal to Babylon. Jechonias 
was but eighteen years old when he went into cap- 
tivity; and though his wives are mentioned as car- 
ried into captivity along with him, his sons or his 
children are not‘—whence we may conclude that he 
had no children then. Yet, Jer. xxii. 23—a prophecy, 
which it appears was delivered after he was gone 
into captivity—an allusion occurs to his seed; that 
is, to his seed begotten in captivity. Compare also 
verse 30. Accordingly it appears that he had eight 
sons?; the eldest Assir, and the next to him Salathiel. 
In the thirty-seventh year of his captivity, that is, B.C. 
563, and in the fifty-fifth of his age, Evil-Merodach re- 
leased him from confinement®. But though he might 
not be too old to have children even after that time, 
Salathiel in particular could not be of that number; 
for in this case Salathiel himself would not have been 
more than twenty-six, B.C. 536, in the last year of 
the Babylonish captivity ; the return from which was 
conducted by his son Zerubbabel—if Zerubbabel, at 
least, was his son: which St. Matthew’s expression 
ἐγέννησε, and Ezra iii. 2. Nehem. xii. 1. Haggai i. 1. 
12. 14. ii. 1*, &c. place beyond a doubt. Both in Jo- 
sephus‘, and in the Seventy, Salathiel is but another 
form for Shealtiel. Salathiel then was not born before 


* So likewise 1 Esdras v. 5. 48. 


> 2 Chron. xxxvi. 9. 10. 2 Kings xxiv. 8—16. c 2 Kings xxiv. 15. Jer. 
Xxix. 2. xxii. 26. ἃ τ Chron. iii. 17, 18. e 2 Kings xxv. 27. f Ant. 
Jud. xi. iii. 10. 
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B. C. 599, nor after B. C. 563: and B.C. 536, had a 
son arrived at man’s estate, and able to conduct the 
return of his countrymen. He must have been born 
then soon after B.C. 599. 

In one place of his Antiquities, Josephus asserts that 
David reigned, and bequeathed the sovereignty to his 
children, for twenty-one generations®; in another, 
that the kings of the race of David, from the first to 
the last, were twenty-one in number. Between Da- 
vid and Zedekiah there were certainly twenty-one 
kings, inclusive of them both; but between David and 
Zedekiah, even though we reckon in both, there were only 
nineteen generations. Josephus, therefore, has either 
spoken inaccurately in the first instance, intending ¢hes 
assertion as equivalent to the other; or if he is to be liter- 
ally understood, he included in the number of genera- 
tions Salathiel and Zerubbabel both: and this would 
be an important conclusion; for it would prove that 
he considered each of them to be lineally descended (and 
that through Jechonias) from David. Nor does it 
cause much difficulty that he talks of the supremacy 
as still surviving with David’s posterity, in them; for 
Zerubbabel, being the chief of the Jews who returned 
from captivity, did still retain in some sense the dig- 
nity, though no longer the title of their king. But 
there is no proof in scripture that any descendant of 
Zerubbabel succeeded to his father’s place; or that the 
revived supremacy, such as it was, did not strictly ex- 
pire with him. 

As the two lines of descent begin together from David, 
so they meet together in Salathiel; whence we may infer 
that Neri was contemporary with Jechonias. But if Sa- 
lathiel was a lineal descendant of Jechonias, he could 
not be a lineal descendant of Neri. The same suppo- 


& Ant. Jud. v. ix. 4. h x, vill. 4. 
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sition then is necessary here, as in the case of Joseph 
and Eli; viz. that Salathiel was the son of Neri in the 
ciwu, and of Jechonias in the natural sense *. And 
this would be the effect produced, if he were married to | 

a daughter of Neri; after which, the two lines, having 
been previously united in Zerubbabel, might again 
begin to diverge, through Abiud and Resa, down to 
Joseph and to Eli respectively. This union of the lines 
in the person of Zerubbabel was doubtless the effect of 
the special providence of God. Zerubbabel was the most 
illustrious of the Jews who returned from captivity ; 
and was altogether the fittest, amongst the posterity of 
David, to become the founder of the line of the Mes- 
siah afresh. He was moreover himself a type of Christi. 
Nor were the families of Solomon and Nathan so like- 
ly, perhaps, to be united at any time as during the 
captivity 7. 


* Mr. Harmer, (ii. 477. Obs. 
xli.) produces from the author 
of the Ruins of Palmyra, a ge- 
nealogical record, which contains 
just the same difficulty, as those 
of our Saviour. 

The person mentioned therein 
is called the son of Panus: yet 
it appears that one Atranes also 
was his father: so that he must 
have been in some sense or other 
the son of both. 

+ The Zerubbabel who is 
mentioned as the son of Pedai- 
ah, and consequently as a grand- 
son of Jechonias* ; as it is rea- 
sonable on many accounts to 
presume, was a different person 
from Zerubbabel the son of Sa- 
lathiel. I. A grandson of Je- 
chonias, by Pedaiah, must have 
been a younger person than a 


i Hagg. ii. 23. Zech. iii. 8, 9. iv. 6—10. vi. 12, 13. 
H 2 


grandson through Salathiel. II. 
Among the posterity of this Ze- 
rubbabel, neither Abiud nor Re- 
sa is mentioned, though many 
others are. III. The identity 
of the name is πὸ objection ; 
for bearing a distinct reference 
merely to the place of a person’s 
birth, and to the circumstances 
of his family at the time, it 
might be given to others, born 
during the captivity in Babylon ; 
as well as to one. IV. If there 
had been only one Zerubbabel, 
the author of the book of Ezra, 
who designates him there by his 
proper relation to Salathiel, and 
is believed to have compiled the 
book of Chronicles, would have 
designated him so in these last 
likewise. 


k 1 Chron. iii. 10. 
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Again; if Salathiel was born B.C. 598, or B.C. 
597, there is that number of years from his birth to 
the time of the birth of Christ; to fill up which period 
St. Luke’s genealogy ; (independent of the two names 
rejected ;) from Salathiel to Joseph, who stands in the 
same relation to Eli as Mary, inclusive of both ex- 
hibits nineteen persons; and from Salathiel to the 
birth of Christ, nineteen generations: which is an aver- 
age of thirty-one years and one half to each—no very 
improbable period; for the age of thirty was as com- 
mon an age of marriage for males, as fourteen or fif- 
teen was for females; of which many instances might 
be produced*. And as the family of Mary became gradu- 
ally more and more reduced in circumstances, early mar- 
riages would become so much the less frequent in it. 
Within the same period, dated from the close of the 
captivity, B. C. 536, down to the time of Alcimus, who 
was appointed high priest by Antiochus Eupator, B.C. 
163-162 ™,; Josephus reckons up fifteen high priests”, 
including Jeshua the son of Jozadak, who was already 
arrived at man’s estate, when the return from cap- 
tivity took place. Jozadak, the father of Jeshua, was 
carried into captivity along with Seraiah his father °, 
eleven years after B.C. 599; that is, B.C. 588?. 
Jeshua is not mentioned at this time; but the sons of 
Jeshua are mentioned, Ezra iii.9; which from iii. 8 it 
appears comes within the second year after the return, 
B.C. 535. If so, Jeshua himself was born about B.C. 
588; whence to B.C. 163 or B. C. 162, there are about 
426 years; which allow to fourteen generations an 
average of thirty years and six months each. 


* Μήτε τριηκόντων ἐτέων μάλα πόλλ᾽ ἀπολείπων, 
Μήτ᾽ ἐπιθεὶς μάλα πολλά γάμος δέ τοι ὥριος οὗτος |. 


1 Hesiod, Opera et Dies, 694. m Ant. Jud. xii. ix. 3. 7. D XxX, X. 
οα Chron. vi. 14, 15. 2 Kings xxv. 18. p 2 Kings xxiv. 18. xxv. 2. 
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To fill up the same period in the genealogy of St. 
Matthew, from Salathiel to Joseph inclusive of both 
there are but twelve names in all; and from the time 
of the birth of Salathiel, B.C. 598, to the time of the 
birth of Joseph; which, if he was fifty years old at the 
time of the birth of Christ, would be about B.C. 54; 
there are only eleven generations; the average of which, 
in the intervening period of 544 years, would be as much 
as fifty years each. It is not improbable, therefore, that 
some names have fallen out here; and it is a singular 
circumstance that, if the four names which appear to 
have crept, over and above their proper number, into 
the corresponding portions of St. Luke’s account, had 
belonged originally to St. Matthew’s; the number of 
generations from Salathiel to Joseph would be fifteen, at 
an average of about thirty-six years each: which would 
square sufficiently well with the average in St. Luke. 

There are not wanting however instances in which 
a few generations are seen to have taken up a great 
number of years. We might illustrate this circumstance 
from the Old Testament, compared with Josephus, in 
several places; but I shall be satisfied to illustrate it 
from the account, which the latter has left us, of his 
own pedigree. 

Matthias, surnamed ὁ Kvupros, between whom and 
Josephus there were just three generations—Josephus, 
Matthias, Josephus’—was born in the first year of 
John Hyrcanus; that is, U.C. 619, B.C. 135". From 
this time to the year of the birth of Josephus, which 
was the first of Caius, U.C. 790, there were 171 years 5 
which, divided by three, gives an average of fifty-seven 
years to each generation. But this interval must be 
still further enlarged. Between the birth of Josephus, 
U.C. 790, and the birth of his father Matthias, in the 

q Vita, 1. r Vide the Appendix. 
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tenth of Archelaus, U.C. 760, there were but thirty 
years. Between the birth of this Matthias, U.C. 760, 
and the birth of Azs father, Josephus, in the ninth of 
queen Alexandra, U.C. 687, there were seventy-three : 
and between the birth of this Josephus, in U.C. 687, 
and the birth of his father, Matthias ὁ Kupros, U.C. 
619, there were sixty-eight. The fact is that men 
may have children at fifty, sixty, or seventy, as well as 
at twenty, thirty, or forty; and a given line of descent 
will be carried on in the one case, as well as in the 
other. Generations, of about thirty years each, will 
then only apply, when the calculation is made on the 
supposition of marriages at a regular time, and of 
descents in the regular way; viz. from a father to his 
eldest son. It is not impossible, therefore, that eleven 
generations only might still take up a period of 550 
years. 

If there have been omissions, at least, in this part of 
St. Matthew’s genealogy, I think that they must come 
after Azor, the fourth name from Salathiel, on the one 
hand, and before Matthan, the second name from Joseph, 
on the other; which materially diminishes the chances 
of any such omissions at all. Matthan stood in that po- 
sition in the time of Africanus ὅ : and Azor, I think, was 
contemporary with Nehemiah ; that is, he is the same 
person who is mentioned by him amongst the heads of 
the people, under the name of Azzur‘; which the Se- 
venty render by ᾿Αζούρ. Nehemiah was sent to Jeru- 
salem in the twentieth of Artaxerxes", B.C. 444, just 
ninety-two years after the return, B.C. 536; at which 
time Azor was manifestly arrived at man’s estate. Let 
us suppose that Abiud, the grandfather of Azor, was 
born soon after the return; which, if Zerubbabel him- 
self was then in the flower of his age, is very likely to 


5. Ut supra, t x. 17. uid. iit. 
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have been the case. From his birth to the birth of 
Zadok, when Azor might be thirty years old, we can- 
not reckon less than ninety years. It would seem 
from Nehemiah xii. 47, as if the age, or the govern- 
ment of Zerubbabel had reached very near to the time 
of Nehemiah himself; or at least of Ezra, whose mis- 
sion took place B.C. 458. If Zerubbabel was about 
thirty, B.C. 536, and lived to be eighty or ninety years 
old, he would die not many years before the arrival of 
Ezra in Jerusalem. 

This conclusion is further supported by the follow- 
ing coincidence. A son of Joiada and grandson of 
Eliashib was contemporary with Nehemiah, and al- 
ready of a marriageable age, in the thirty-second year 
of Artaxerxes’; that is, B.C. 432. Now Eliashib 
was the grandson of Jeshua“; as this son was of 
Eliashib. The father of Eliashib was Joiakim; and 
Joiakim (one of the sons, and probably the oldest of 
the sons of Jeshua*) was not only born but arrived at 
man’s estate, B.C. 535, in the year after the return. 
This Joiakim succeeded to Jeshua in the priesthood ; 
as Eliashib succeeded to Joiakim. Now in the seventh 
of Artaxerxes Y, Eliashib was already high priest; and _ 
consequently Joiakim was dead. From B.C. 535, 
to the seventh of Artaxerxes, B.C. 458, there is an 
interval of seventy-seven years; whence, if Joiakim 
was thirty at the first of those extremes, he would be 
one hundred and seven atthe latter. It is probable, 
then, that he was dead before the first, and much more 
before the seventh of Artaxerxes. 

His age therefore at the return would be on a par 
with that of Zerubbabel; and Eliashib, the son of 
this Joiakim, would correspond, in the line of descent, 

᾿ Neh. xiii. 28. 6. w Ib, xii. 10, tr. x Ezraiii.g. x. 18. y Ezra 
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to Abiud the son of Zerubbabel. It is manifest, there- 
fore, that a grandson of Eliashib would answer to a 
grandson of Abiud; the latter of whom was Azor, 
and the former was some son of Joiada, whose name is 
not mentioned ; and that both were contemporary with 
Nehemiah. Moreover, as Azor was now arrived at 
man’s estate, so was this grandson of Eliashib; for the 
former was one of the heads of the people, and the 
latter was married to a daughter of Sanballat the Ho- 
ronite. 

There is no proof, however, in any part of the book 
of Nehemiah, which is to be considered as his own 
production; that he was contemporary with any of 
the descendants of Jeshua later than this grandson of 
Eliashib, or beyond the third generation after the re- 
turn from captivity: which being the case, it is abun- 
dantly sufficient to convince us that the Artaxerxes, 
within whose reign his mission fell, was Artaxerxes 
Longimanus, the first of that name ; and not Artaxerxes 
Mnemon, the second who bore it. The reign of Arta- 
xerxes Longimanus began B.C. 464; that of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon B.C. 405: and the twentieth year of 
᾿ς the former began B.C. 445; the twentieth year of the 
latter, B.C. 386, and his thirty-second, B.C. 374. 
Now Eliashib, born as we supposed directly after the 
return from captivity, was alive not only in the se- 
venth, but so late as the thirty-second year of Arta- 
xerxes*. This might be the case, B.C. 433, in the 
thirty-second of Artaxerxes Longimanus; but it is ab- 
solutely incredible of B.C. 374, the thirty-second of 
Artaxerxes Mnemon; as much as sixty years later. 
Though Eliashib had been born as early as B.C. 535, 
he would still be only one hundred and two years old, 
B.C. 433; but B.C. 375, he would be one hundred 


2 Ezra X. 6. Nehem. 111. I. xiii. 4“. 28. 
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and sixty: the first of which suppositions is possible ; 
but the latter, if not impossible, is highly incredible. 

Moreover, besides Joiada*, who afterwards succeed- 
ed him in the priesthood, he had a son called Johanan, 
who also was arrived at man’s estate; and both before 
the seventh of Artaxerxes. This is very possible of 
the seventh of Artaxerxes Longimanus, B.C. 458, 
seventy-seven years after B.C. 535; and just what 
we might have expected : for Johanan, though younger 
than Joiada, might yet be more than thirty when his 
father was seventy-seven. But there is no mention in 
τὰ of any but the sons of Eliashib: as neither is 
there in Nehemiah of any but his grandsons. Had 
all these parties, however, lived in the time of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, it is to be presumed that allusions 
would have occurred to the sons of his grandchildren. 
Between the seventh and the thirty-second of Arta- 
xerxes Mnemon, that is, between B. C. 399 and B.C. 
374, Jaddua, the great-grandson of Eliashib and grand- 
son of Joiada, who was high priest and an old man 
B.C. 332, in the year when Alexander besieged Tyre, 
must have been not only born, but of mature age; and 
yet neither in Ezra nor in Nehemiah is there any men- 
tion of him. 

I will conclude this subject with one more remark. 
It is clear from Nehemiah v. 1—6, which belongs to the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes; that Nehemiah came into Ju- 
dzea during a period of great dearth and scarcity; which 
appears to have lasted as long even as the thirty-second 
of the same reign’. Now it is attested by Strabo, on 
the authority of Xanthus the Lydian 4, that there was 
in the time of Artaxerxes Longimanus a very great 
drought; so that rivers, lakes, and wells alike were 


a Neh. xii. 10,11. Ezrax.6. Πν Ant. Jud. xi. viii. 4—7. ¢ Neh. 
v. 14, ἃ i, 3. p. 132. xii. 7. §.19. 243. 
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The period, during which Xanthus was 


writing history, is necessarily to be restricted between 
the first and the twentieth of Artaxerxes*®; so that 
any drought of which he could make mention must 
have come within these dates. Now if some such thing 
took place, it is needless to argue that Judea would 
be affected by it, as well as any other part of the Per- 


* Dionysius Halicarn. Ant. 
Rom. i. 28. 73.1. 2: quotes Xan- 
thus at some length, and gives 
him an high character for his re- 
search and accuracy. De Thu- 
cydide, v. 818.1. 11, he places his 
age a little before the Pelopon- 
nesian war, and makes him flou- 
rish μέχρι τῆς Θουκυδίδου ἡλικίας. 
Diogenes Laertius, Empedocles, 
lib. viii. 63, quotes him as hav- 
ing written in praise of Em- 
pedocles, whose acme (74) he 
places Olympiad 84. B. C. 444. 
This brings down Xanthus to 
the twentieth of Artaxerxes. 

Suidas, under the article At- 
σωπος, mentions that according 
to some authorities, Ausop was 
the slave of Xanthus the Ly- 
-dian: which, however, is quite 
inconsistent with what is also 
stated of the time when Aisop 
lived and died, viz. from before 
Olymp. xl. to Olymp. liv. in the 
reign more particularly of Croe- 
sus. It is contradictory likewise 
to Herodotus, who makes Aisop 
the slave of a Samian, by name 
Iadmon: as indeed Suidas also 
tells of him, according to another 
account, in this very place. Un- 
der the head Ξάνθος, Suidas 
speaks of him as γεγονὼς ἐπὶ τῆς 
ἁλώσεως Ξάρδεων: a statement 
which cannot be reconciled to 


the other testimonies to the age 
of Xanthus, except by under- 
standing the capture of Sardis 
in question, not of that by Cy- 
rus, in the time of Croesus, B.C. 
546, but of that by the Ionians 
and Athenians, in the reign of 
Darius Hystaspis, B.C. 499. See 
Herodotus, v. 99, 100. In the 
phraseology of Suidas γεγονὼς fre- 
quently means natus, and is not 
synonymous with ἀκμάσας ; as is 
proved more particularly by his 
account of Pindar: γεγονὼς κατὰ 
τὴν ξε΄ ᾿ολυμπιάδα, κατὰ τὴν Ξέρ- 
ἕου στρατειὰν ὧν ἐτῶν μ΄. Olymp. 
65. 1. answers to B.C. 520, 
whence to B. C. 480 is exactly 
40 years. If Xanthus was born 
B. C. 499, he might well be 
writing history in the reign of 
Artaxerxes Longimanus, B. C. 
463-444. 

It is not inconsistent with the 
above suppositions, that (Xeno- 
phanes, lib. ix. 20.) Xenophanes, 
whose acme is placed Olymp. 60. 
B. C. 540, is called a contempo- 
rary of Empedocles. Xenophanes 
(ix. 19) lived to be ninety-two 
years old, and upwards: so that 
in the latter part of his life he 
might be actually contemporary 
with Empedocles, in the first 
part of his, 


e Vide Clinton’s Fasti Hellenici, B. C. 463. 
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sian empire; still less that if it was so, it would neces- 
sarily be subject to a scarcity. The effect of this 
scarcity seems to have been that, by the twentieth of 
Artaxerxes, the people had mortgaged their lands and 
houses, and even their own persons, either to pay the 
king’s tribute, or to maintain themselves and their 
families; and were very much in debt and distressed. 
This must have been going on some time to arrive at 
such an height; and as there is no allusion to it in 
Ezra, we may infer that it began between the seventh 
and the twentieth of Artaxerxes; and perhaps as near 
to the latter as to the former: for from the measures 
adopted by Nehemiah, in consequence of the complaints 
of the people, we may infer that a year of release for 
property or bondsmen, which was properly every seven 
years, was either lately past or just at hand. And 
this, as I shall prove elsewhere, was the case about the 
twentieth of Artaxerxes. | 


DISSERTATION XVII. 


Upon the question, who are meant in the Gospels by the 
᾿Αδελφοὶ of Christ. 


THAT J oseph, before his marriage with the Virgin, 
had either been married, or had any children, is no 
where affirmed in the Gospels: nor is it by implication 
to be collected from any intimations which they supply. 
Upon this point, therefore, it would become us to sus- 
pend our judgment, rather than to undertake to decide 
either way; though perhaps the negative, on every 
account, is more probable than the affirmative. But 
that, after his marriage, he continued still childless, or 
in other words, that the Virgin Mary; as the Romish 
and as the modern Greek church maintain; after her 
union with Joseph and the birth of Christ, remained a 
virgin as much as before ; is a tradition which, both as 
superstitious and as untenable, may justly be called into 
question. It is superstitious, because it can serve no 
good purpose: and it is untenable, because it is repug- 
nant to the scriptural narrative, and to the plain in- 
ference deducible from its testimony. 

It was doubtless essential to the fulfilment of prophecy 
that the Messiah should be born of a pure and an imma- 
culate virgin: it was doubtless indispensable to the end 
of the Incarnation itself: but when those purposes had 
once been answered, it was clearly indifferent whether 
his mother remained still in her former condition, or 
not. The estate of matrimony, which God’s word had 
sanctioned from the first, and every where pronounces 
to be becoming in all, was as open to her as to any one 
else; and what crime she could commit by entering 
into it, even after the nativity of Christ, it would be 
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difficult to say. It is probable that her orphan condi- 
tion, and it is more than probable that the reduced 
circumstances of her family, rendered this not merely 
a lawful, but even a prudential expedient. She was 
contracted to Joseph before the conception of Christ; 
she was united to him at the time of his birth; and 
she continued to live with him, under the name and in 
the relation of his wife, long afterwards. Even after 
the conception and before the nativity, Joseph was 
admonished by God to complete the espousals, between 
himself and Mary, in the usual manner, as if nothing 
had occurred to prevent it. It was plainly intended 
by Providence, then, that they should live together 
even after the birth of Christ, in the marriage state; 
and if they lived together, it was equally possible that, 
even after the birth of Christ, they might have chil- 
dren. To suppose that they would be commanded to 
complete their union, and yet not be intended to live 
in the relation of husband and wife, would be to sup- 
pose an effect without a cause; a special interposition 
of Providence, without a special reason to produce it. © 
It was rather to be expected that, after the conception 
of Christ, Mary would remain as she had continued 
before it, in her unmarried and single estate. The 
denomination of Mary the Virgin, except at the time 
when she was really so, before not merely her mar- 
riage with Joseph, but also the conception of Christ, 
is no where in Scripture ascribed to her. It is pre- 
dicted that all generations should call her blessed, and 
the event has fulfilled that prediction; it is not pre- 
dicted that she could be called the Virgin; and this 
addition to the name of the blessed is one of the inven- 
tions of men. But it would not be said, as in Matt. 
i. 25, even after Joseph had taken her home, that he 
abstained from the knowledge of his wife, until she 
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had been delivered of Christ, if he had abstained from 
the same knowledge afterwards: nor would our Lord 
be called, as at Matt. i. 25, and Luke ii. 7, the jirst- 
born of Mary, if it were not as certain that she had 
other children after him, as that she had none before 
him. I admit that the name of a firstborn may pos- 
sibly be given even to an only child. But if an only 
child must be the first, he must also be the last: and 
had that been the nature of the relation here intended, 
both the reason of the thing and the matter of fact 
would have required the evangelist to say, ἕως οὗ ἔτεκε 
τὸν υἱὸν αὑτῆς τὸν μονογενῆ, NOt τὸν πρωτότοκον : and to 
have omitted the other part of the assertion; καὶ οὐκ 
ἐγίνωσκεν αὐτήν ; altogether *. 


* Basil, Operum i. 590. Β. Ho- 
milia xxv. De Humana Christi 
Generatione, reasoning on Matt. 
i. 17, observes: τοῦτο de ἤδη ὑ ὑπό- 
νοιαν παρέχει, (supple,) ὡς ὅτι 
μετὰ τὸ καθαρῶς ὑπηρετήσασθαι τῇ 
γεννήσει τοῦ Κυρίου, τῇ ἐπιτελε- 
σθείσῃ διὰ τοῦ πνεύματος τοῦ ἁγίου, 
τὰ νενομισμένα τοῦ γάμου ἔργα μὴ 
ἀπαρνησαμένης τῆς Μαρίας. ἡμεῖς 
δὲ, εἰ καὶ μηδὲν τῷ τῆς εὐσεβείας 
παραλυμαίνεται λόγῳ μέχρι γὰρ 
τῆς κατὰ τὴν οἰκονομίαν ὑπηρεσίας 
ἀναγκαία ἡ παρθενία" τὸ δ᾽ ἐφεξῆς 
ἀπολυπραγμόνητον τῷ λόγῳ τοῦ μυ- 
στηρίου (καταλείψωμεν)" ὁμῶς διὰ 
τὸ μὴ καταδέχεσθαι τῶν φιλοχρί- 
στων τὴν ἀκοὴν ὅτι ποτὲ ἐπαύσατο 
εἶναι παρθένος ἡ θεοτόκος, ἐκείνας 
ἡγούμεθα τὰς μαρτυρίας αὐτάρκεις, 
ΚΣ μὰν Τὰ 

The disposition to exalt the 
personal dignity of the Virgin be- 
yond all bounds, appears strong- 
ly in Epiphanius’ two treatises, 
Adversus Antidico- Marianitas, 
and Collyridianos. See the tra- 
dition recorded, i. 1062. C. D. v. 
respecting her conception. Ibid. 


1043. C.D. he doubts even whe- 
ther she died: though the tradi- 
tion of her assumption does not 
appear to have been known to 
him. He is almost disposed to re- 
fer Rev. xii. 13. to her ; an inter- 
pretation which it appears from 
Arethas, in Revel. xii. 1, apud 
CEcumenium, ii. 751. A. subse- 
quent or prior commentators 
had not or did not scruple to 
adopt. Cf. in Rev. xii. 1—14. 
Ibid. 754. A: 756. D: 757. D. 
Dionysius the Areopagite bears 
testimony to the fact of her 
death ; at least where he speaks 
of being present about her body, 
and hearing the hymns and 
praises pronounced over it by his 
own preceptor Hierotheus. The 
tradition of her assumption, then, 
was not yet invented in the time 
of the author of the works as- 
cribed to Dionysius the Areopa- 
gite. See Maximi Prologus, 
page xxxvii. and Dionysius, De 
Divinis Nominibus, cap. iil. §. 2. 
Operum i. 538, 539. 
Clemens Alex. Operum ii. 889. 
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John ii. 12, Matt. xii. 46, Mark iii. 31, Luke viii. 19, 
John vii. 3. 5.10, Acts i. 14, mention occurs of the 


line 35. Strom. vii. 16: the doc- 
trine of the immaculate virginity 
begins plainly to appear: ἀλλ᾽, 
ὡς ἔοικεν, τοῖς πολλοῖς Kal μέχρι νῦν 
δοκεῖ ἡ Μαριὰμ λεχὼ εἶναι, διὰ τὴν 
τοῦ παιδίου γέννησιν, οὐκ οὖσα 
exo" καὶ γὰρ μετὰ τὸ τεκεῖν av- 
τὴν μαιωθεῖσάν φασί τινες παρθένον 
εὑρεθῆναι ἃ, τέτοκεν καὶ οὐ τέτοκεν, 


φησὶν ἡ γραφή: ὡς ἂν ἐξ αὐτῆς, οὐκ 


ἐκ συνδυασμοῦ συλλαβοῦσα. 

I know not whether Tertul- 
lian had his eye upon this pas- 
sage in the following, Operum 
iii. 393, 394. De Carne Christi, 
23: Agnoscimus ergo signum 
contradicibile, conceptum et par- 
tum virginis Mariz: de quo 
Academici isti: peperit et non 
peperit: virgo et non virgo: 
quasi non, et si ista dicendum 
esset, a nobis magis dici conve- 
niret. peperit enim, que ex sua 
carne, et non peperit, que non 
ex virili semine. et virgo quan- 
tum ἃ viro, non virgo quantum 
a partu. But this passage ‘as- 
serts neither the immaculate 
conception, nor the perpetual 
virginity. And Helvidius, one of 
those who denied the latter, for 
which he drew upon himself 
the indignation of Jerome, still 
(Hieronymus, Contra Helv. O- 
perum iv. pars 148. 141, ad 
med.) referred to Victorinus Pe- 
tabionensis, and to Tertullian, 
among the ancient authorities, 


by which he supported his opin- 


a In this allusion, Clemens seems to refer to some tradition merely. 


ion. Perhaps he might refer to 
this passage in the latter, iii. 
359. De Carne Christi, 7: Pri- 
mo quidem nunquam quisquam 
adnunciasset illi matrem et fra-.. 
tres ejus foris stare, qui non 
certus esset habere illum matrem 
et fratres, et ipsos esse quos tunc 
nunciabat, vel retro cognitos, vel 
tunc ibidem compertos. 

Nor will any one, I should 
think, venture to maintain that 
the notion of the perpetual vir- 
ginity was transmitted from the 
earliest times: or that there was 
not always a difference of opin- 
ion in the Church about it. Even 
those who condemn the contrary 
persuasion, yet recognise the ex- 
istence of it. Origen, iv. 6. 1): in 
Joh. tom.i.6. εἰ yap οὐδεὶς vids Ma- 
ρίας κατὰ τοὺς ὑγιῶς περὶ αὐτῆς δο- 
ξάζοντας, ἢ ᾿Ιησοῦς, κι, τ. λ. Hila- 
rius Pictaviensis, Operum 467. ΕἸ. 
Comm, in Matt. Canon. i: Ve- 
rum homines pravissimi hinc pre- 
sumunt opinionis sue autorita- 
tem: (which opinion was that 
Joseph and Mary lived together 
as man and wife:) quod plures 
Dominum nostrum fratres ha- 
buisse sit traditum. In a word, 
Eunomius, and his followers, ac- 
cording to Philostorgius, vi. 2. 
500, 501, the Dimeerite, or fol- 
lowers of Apollinarius of Laodi- 
cea, (Epiphanius,Operumi.1030, 
xxvi.) the sect, which, on ac- 
count of their opinions on this 


Vide 


however the Codex Apocryphus, 107—113. Protevangelium Jacobi, xix. xx. 


which shews that it might be taken from an apocryphal Gospel. 


Cf. the same 


Protevangelium in the Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi, 227—232. xix. xx. Cf. 


also the Hypomnesticon of Josephus, v. cxxxvi. 288—293. 


Also the narrative, 


which is found in Suidas, sub vocibus, Ἰησοῦς 6 Χριστὸς καὶ Θεὸς ἡμῶν : p. 1750. 


C—F. , 
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brethren—oi adehpoi—of our Lord; and Matt. xiii. 
55. 56. Mark vi. 3,.of ,his brethren and of his sisters 
both; and this, at times and on occasions which, as it 
will be seen hereafter, synchronized with the beginning, 
with the middle, and with the very end of his ministry. 
The parties alluded to, in all these instances, were ob- 
viously persons, whether male or female, arrived at 
maturity ; as though born of the same parents, and yet 
younger than our Saviour, they might still be, thirty or 
thirty-two years after the birth of Christ. What kind 
of relationship is thus implied, except the natural one 
in the ordinary sense of the terms, it is not easy to say. 
The use of the term brethren ἁπλῶς leads directly to that 
one conclusion. They could not be the children of any 
other Mary, distinct from the mother of our Lord—at 
least exclusively—because it is always Mary the mother 


subject, Epiphanius calls by the 
singular name of Antidico-Mari- 
anite, (1033. seqq.,) the Jews, 
according to Suidas, voce ἕως, (Cf. 
the Epistles of Isidore of Pelu- 
sium, i. 18, whence this quota- 
tion is taken,) the Pauliciani 
mentioned by Theodore Metochi- 
ta, (Hist. Rom. 12: Cf. Zonare 
Annales, xviii. 26. 305. A:) be- 
sides the persons specified above, 
differed from the more popular 
belief, with respect to the per- 
petual virginity; and either in 
consequence of some well au- 
thenticated tradition to that ef- 
fect, or because the Gospel nar- 
rative itself seemed to lead to 
no other conclusion, maintained 
that Joseph and Mary had chil- 
dren after the birth of Christ. 
The δεσπόσυνοι, or persons 
related to the Lord κατὰ σάρκα, 
are often alluded to by Africa- 


nus, in his well-known letter to’ 


Aristides, Eusebius, E. H. i. vii. 


22.C. and in his Chronicon. De- 
scendants of Judas, one of the 
Lord’s reputed brethren, were 
living in the reign of Domitian; 
and from the language of Hege- 
sippus, who speaks of them, 
must have been two in number: 
E. H. iii. 20. 89. Ὁ. The lineal 
descendants of Mary, the mother 
of Jesus, are more likely to be 
meant by this description than any 
others; nor is it easy to con- 
ceive why a particular family 
should come to be known and 
distinguished by such a title 
and such a relationship to our 
Lord, if they were merely a col- 
lateral branch, the children of a 
sister of Mary, or of a brother of 
Joseph: in which sense any, who 
like them derived their pedigree 
from David, might be called the 
relations of the Lord. 
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of our Lord, and not any other Mary who is mentioned 
along with them; who was obviously living with them, 
and making one of some family with them: which it 
is not probable that she would make with any family 
but her own. 

It may be said, however, that these might be the chil- 
dren of Joseph, but by some former, or at least some 
different wife; in which case, they might still be called 
the ἀδελ φοὶ, or ἀδελφαὶ, of our Lord; and Mary might 
possibly be living with them. But the fact of this 
double marriage of Joseph, as I have observed, is purely 
a gratuitous assumption, without countenance from 
any authentic historical testimony, or even any tradi- 
tionary, which does not contradict itself*. Nor, ex- 
cept upon one supposition, which would obviously beg 
the question, viz. that Joseph never could have had 
children, either sons or daughters, by Mary, the mo- 


* Origen, Operum iii. 462. E. 
Comm. in Matt. tom. x. 17: 
+ > eS 3 > ‘ A 
ᾧοντο οὖν αὐτὸν εἶναι Ἰωσὴφ καὶ 
Μαρίας υἱόν" τοὺς δὲ ἀδελφοὺς Ἰησοῦ 
φασί τινες εἶναι, ἐκ παραδόσεως dp- 
μώμενοι τοῦ ἐπιγεγραμμένου κατὰ 
Πέτρον εὐαγγελίου, ἢ τῆς βίβλου 
? , εἰν Ὁ \ > , 
lax@Bov, υἱοὺς Ἰωσὴφ ἐκ προτέρας 
γυναικὸς, συνῳκηκυίας αὐτῷ πρὸ τῆς 
Μαρίας. οἱ δὲ ταῦτα λέγοντες τὸ 
» , a“ , > , 
ἀξίωμα τῆς Μαρίας ἐν παρθενίᾳ τη- 


_ ρεῖν μέχρι τέλους βούλονται, κ', τ. Xr. 


Hieronymus, Operum iv. 52. 
ad calc.in Matt. xiii: Quidam 
fratres Domini de alia uxore Jo- 
seph filios suspicantur, sequentes 
deliramenta apocryphorum, et 
quamdam Melcham vel Escham 
mulierculam confingentes. 

Yet another statement (Theo- 
phylact, i. 71. E. in Matt. xii: 
Cf.161.D.E. in Matt. xxvii: 260. 
C. Ὁ. in Mare. xv: 491. B. C. in 
Luc. xxiv: 753. E. in Joh. xix.) 


VOL. IT. 


supposes this former wife of Jo- 
seph to be the wife of his brother 
Cleopas, whom he married by 
the law of Levirate, his brother 
having died childless. 

These contradictory accounts 
shew that they are all purely 
conjectural ; and they sufficiently 
confute each other. 

Theodorit, Operum iii. 366. 
in Ep. ad Gal. i.19: James, ἀδελ.- 
φὸς τοῦ Κυρίου ἐκαλεῖτο μὲν, οὐκ ἢν 
δὲ φύσει. οὔτε μὴν, ὥς τινες ὑπειλή- 
φασι, τοῦ ᾿Ιωσὴφ υἱὸς ἐτύγχανεν ὧν, 
ἐκ προτέρων γάμων γενόμενος, ἀλλὰ 
τοῦ Κλωπᾶ μὲν ἢν υἱὸς, τοῦ δὲ Κυ- 
ρίου ἀνεψιός" μητέρα γὰρ εἶχε τὴν 
ἀδελφὴν τῆς τοῦ Κυρίου μητέρος. 

This may be true in every re- 
spect, except that of James his 
being the son of Cleopas: for 
St. Luke distinctly makes him 
the son of Alpheus, whom he 
also distinguishes from Cleopas. 


I 
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ther of Jesus, his actual wife, is it more gratuitous 
than unnecessary. If any such other wife of Joseph 
once existed, still before the commencement of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry, that is, before John ii. 12, at least, 
she must have been dead; and if she was dead before 
that point of time, she might have been dead some 
length of time before it. It seems equally clear that 
Joseph himself was not then alive, any more than she. 
It would follow, therefore, that these sons and daugh- 
ters, the fruit of a distinct marriage, were all older, 
instead of being all younger than our Saviour; and if 
the difference of years, between the age of Joseph and 
that of the Virgin, was such as has been supposed, 
were much older too: a conclusion which would in- 
volve us in great perplexity. Nor do I see how it 
could come to pass that our Lord should be so com- 
monly reputed the son of Joseph and Mary; that is, 
should be confounded with their natural offspring ; if 
he had not brothers or sisters, who were naturally their 
offspring, and justly to be considered such. 

Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, the names of these ἀδελφοὶ 
of our Lord are specified as follows: James and Joses*, 
Simon and Jude, or Jude and Simon. Now John vii. 5, 
at a point of time which coincides with the third feast 
of Tabernacles ; his ἀδελφοὶ, it is said, did not believe in 
him ; and Matt. xii. 46, Mark iii. 21, iii. 31, Luke viii. 
19—all relating to a point of time one year earlier than 
the notice in St. John—implicitly confirm St. John. 
Yet, Acts i. 14, they must have become believers after 


* The name of Joseph often 
occurs, instead of Joses, as the 
other of the sons of Mary. See 
Origen, ili, 462. in Matt. tom. 
x. 17: 929. F. 930. F. Comm. 
in Matt. Secundum Veterem In- 
terpretationem, 141—144: Eu- 
sebius ad Marinum, Questio ii. 


SS. Deperditorum Vaticana Coll. 
i. 69. C: Codex Apocryphus, 104. 
Protevangelium Jacobi xvii: Au- 
ctarium Codicis Apocryphi, 224. 
Protevangelium Jacobi xvii: Gi- 
cumenius, i. 497.C. in 1 ad Cor. 
rg, 
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the resurrection, and before the descent of the Holy 
Ghost; and 1 Cor. ix. 5, they must have become, in 
due time, evangelists of Christianity itself. If then 
they continued unbelievers up to the time of the last 
Passover, and yet were converted before the day of 
Pentecost ensuing; it is probable they were converted by 
the fact of the resurrection between those dates. It would 
be, consequently, during their unbelieving state that 
our Saviour, John xix. 25—27, committed his mother 
in his dying moments, to the care not of these his bre- 
thren, but of St.John. And this as I think is the best rea- 
son why he might pass over them, even though they had 
been present ;—and commit his mother to St.John. Not 
but that commentators, both ancient and modern, have 
supposed some relationship between the Virgin and St. 
John; which, if the fact of this relationship could be 
made out, might conspire to account for the same effect *. 


* The relationship in question 
is that of a nephew of the Vir- 
gin; Salome the mother of St. 
John, and Mary the mother of 
our Lord, being supposed to 
have been sisters. 

In a fragment, ascribed to Pa- 
pias, Reliquiz Sacre, i. 16, four 
Maries are specified by name ; 
Mary, (Mater Domini,) Mary, 
(Cleophe sive Alphei uxor,)— 
mother of James, (episcopi et 
apostoli,) and of Symeon and 
Thadeus, (fortasse Judas,) and 
of a certain Joseph, (that is, 
Joses,)—Mary Salome, wife of 
Zebedee, and Mary Magdalene. 

The remainder of this frag- 
ment agrees so closely with what 
occurs Hieronymus, Contra Hel- 
vidium, Operum iv. pars 118. 138. 
ad med., also 52.53. pars i. in 
Matt. xiii, as to lead to the 
inference either that Jerome 
copied it into his work Contra 


Helvidium from Papias ; or, as 
I should rather believe, that it 
is improperly ascribed to the 
latter, and really belongs to Je- 
rome. As it stands in the Reli- 
quiz, it is as follows: 

Jacobus et Judas et Joseph 
(Joses) filii erant materteree Do- 
mini. Jacobus quoque et Joan- 
nes (the sons of Zebedee) alterius 
matertere Domini fuerunt filii. 

Maria, Jacobi minoris et Jo- 
seph (Josis) mater, uxor Alphei, 
soror fuit’ Mariz, matris Domi- 

; quam Cleophz Joannes no- 
mS | vel a patre, vel a gen- 
tilitatis familia, vel alia de cau- 
sa. Maria Salome vel a viro vel 
a vico dicitur: hanc eandem 
Cleophe quidam dicunt, quod 
duos viros habuerit. 

This account supposes that 
Mary Salome was the sister of 
the Virgin, and aunt of our 
Lord. It supposes also that after 
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Be this however as it may; still with respect to the 
unbelief of our Lord’s ἀδελφοὶ, the gospel accounts are 
not inconsistent with each other. They all shew, either 
directly or by implication, that up to the close of his 
public ministry his brethren, or some at least who are 
called by that name, were not believers as yet: but 
none of them implies that they did not become so after- 
wards. 

Now amongst those who, even in the lifetime of 
Christ, were not merely believers, but already disciples 
and already apostles of our Lord; Matt. x.3, Mark i11.18, 
Luke vi. 15, ᾿Ιάκωβος ὁ τοῦ ᾿Αλφαίου is invariably men- 
tioned as one: and if this James was James the first bi- 
shop of Jerusalem, then, Gal. i. 19, and even Josephus, 
Ant. xx. ix. 1—this James was undoubtedly known by 
the denomination of the ἀδελφὸς τοῦ Kupiov, or τοῦ Xpi- 
στοῦ. There was one, then, even in the lifetime of Christ, 
known as an ἀδελφὸς or brother of Christ, who be- 
lieved in him: and there were others, known by the 
same relation, who did not believe in him. It follows, 
therefore, either that this one of his brethren was a 
particular exception to the rest; or that there were 
a number of persons, all of whom might be called in 
some sense or other, ἀδελφοὶ or brethren of Christ, 
and yet be distinct from each other: some of whom 
believed in him, and others believed not. 


the death of Zebedee, she was 
again married toanother husband, 
called Cleophas. There is great 
inconsistency in these several 
statements; which may partly be 
owing to the circumstance that 
the whole account is a cento from 
different authors—and not all, 
as it professes to be, the produc- 
tion of Papias. 

For Epiphanius’ account: of 
the parentage of Joseph ; his 
double marriage; the number 


and names of his children; see 
i. 1039. B. Antidico-Marianite, 
vii. viii: 432. D. Alogi, x: 1045. 
B. Antidico-Marianite, xiii : 
1046. D. Ibid. xiv: Operum ii. 
62. D. Ancoratus, lx. Cf. like- 
wise, Theophylact, Operum i. 
504. C. in Joh. Prefatio. In 
each of these latter instances 
Salome is supposed to be a 
daughter of Joseph, and so far a 
sister of our Lord. 
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Now according to the Hebrew idiom, the relation of 
son is extended to every direct remove, however dis- 
tant, from the fountain head; and on the same princi- 
ple, the relation of brother or sister to every collateral, 
equally remote*. In proof of this idiom, the very sub- 
ject under discussion supplies a case in point. Matt. 
xxvii. 56, Mark xv. 40, xvi. 1, Luke xxiv. 10; the 
Mary, there spoken of, is described as Mary the mother 
of James: concerning which James, we may take it for 
granted, that he is James the Apostle, the son of Al- 
phzus. but in the parallel place of John xix. 25, she 
is described as the ἀδελφὴ or sister of Mary the mother 
of Jesus; from both which designations we may argue 


as follows. 


If this Mary was pike the sister of the Virgin, 


* Gen. xx. 12: And yet in- 
deed she is my sister ; she is the 
daughter of my father, but not 
the daughter of my mother: 
which is spoken by Abraham of 
Sarah, who is commonly sup- 
posed to have been the daughter 
of Haran, and the sister of Lot; 
and would, therefore, be Abra- 
ham’s niece. In like manner, 
xxiv. 48: Rebekah is called 
Abraham’s brother’s daughter : 
and yet she was but his grand- 
daughter ; that is, Abraham’s 
nephew’s daughter: and, xxvi. 
7, by Isaac she is called his sis- 
ter, doubtless because she was 
his cousin. See also xxix. 12. 
18. 

But the most remarkable ex- 
ample of this mode of speaking 
is supplied by 2 Chron. xxii. 8 ; 
compared with 2 Kings x. 13, 
where the sons of the brethren 
of Ahaziah are called his bre- 
thren. Now these could not be 
Ahaziah’s father’s children, for 


(2 Chron. xxi. 17, xxii. 1) they 
had been killed by the Arabians: 
nor yet their children’s children : 
for they were now grown up, but 
Ahaziah himself, at ΣΑΣ time, was 
but twenty-two, and his oldest 
brother could not have been more 
than one or two years older ; 
and consequently could have had 
no son arrived at man’s estate. 

The truth is, these sons of the 
brethren of Ahaziah were his 
cousins ; Jehoshaphat’s grand- 
sons, the sons of his father’s 
brethren, who are mentioned 
2 Chron. xxi. 2, as six in num- 
ber. These six might have for- 
ty-two children among them ; 
who might be grown up to ma- 
turity, and be on a par in point 
of age with Ahaziah himself, 
wheu Jehu put them all to 
death. Jehoram, it is true, put 
their fathers to death, 2 Chron. 
xxi. 4: but it is not said that 
he made away with their chil- 
dren also. 


13 
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their children would be simply cous¢ns; and conse- 
quently James, the son of this Mary, could not be really 
the brother of Jesus, the son of the other Mary: and 
therefore ὁ ἀδελφὸς τοῦ Κυρίου, as applied to him, can- 
not mean the brother of the Lord. But if she was not 
really the sister of Mary, then ἡ ἀδελφὴ τῆς μητρὸς αὐτοῦ, 
as applied to her, does not mean the szster of his mo- 
ther. In either case it will follow that ἀδελφὸς, or ἀδελφὴ, 
may strictly denote not the relation of a brother or a 
sister ; but at the utmost of a male or a female cousin. 
The term therefore in a given instance, agreeably to 
the Jewish usage, may imply no more than this. Nor is it 
possible even partially to escape this conclusion, except by 
contending that this Mary was really the sister of the 
Virgin, and really the wife of Joseph: in which case two 
uterine sisters must have both borne the name of Mary; 
must have both been married to Joseph, and both been 
living in marriage with him at the same time; which, 
I think, is directly repugnant to Lev. xviii. 18: and 
Joseph himself must have borne the other name of ΑἹ- 
pheus. All these suppositions are very incredible, and 
open to the greatest objections. Besides which, Mary 
is called in the same passage, John xix. 25, ἡ τοῦ 
Κλωπᾶ; which must be understood with the ellipsis of 
“γυνὴ, agreeably to the Latin idiom—Apicatam Sejani*; 
Agrippina Germanici>;—Antonia Drusi°;—Verania 
Pisonis*; Livia Rutilii; Terentia Ciceronis; Clodia 
Aufilii*—in all which there is the same ellipsis of uxor*. 
Now Cleopas, if Hegesippus? is to be believed, was him- 

* So common is this ellipsis, expressed on some of the coins 
both in Latin and in Greek, that of Agrippina, the consort of 


Eckhel f considers it a great sin- Claudius. 
gularity to find the word γυνὴ 


* Tacitus, Ann. iv. 11. b Pliny, H. N. vii. τὶ. ¢ Ib. vii. 18. 4 Pliny 
Epistole, ii. xx. 6. Val. Max. viii. xiii. 6. So Ignatius ad Polycarpum, viii. PP. 
=a 878. E. τὴν τοῦ ᾿Επιτρόπου (scil. γυναῖκα.) f vi. 259. & Eusebius, 
Ἢ, iii, 11. 
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self the brother of Joseph. But, Lev. xviii. 16, except 
in the case provided by the Law, to marry with the 
wife of a brother, even after his death, was forbidden. 
Iladw δύο ἀδελφὰς ἄγεσθαι τὸν αὐτὸν οὐκ ἐπιτρέπει, οὔτ᾽ 
ἐν τῷ αὐτῷ, οὔτ᾽ ἐν διαφέρουσι χρόνοις, κἂν τύχη τις ἣν προ- 
ἔγημεν ἀπεωσμένος. 

We are at liberty, then, to assume that the name of 
ἀδελφὸς amongst the Jews, may be applied indifferently 
to the relation of brother, or to the relation of cousin. 
Hence, it may be so applied, Matt. xiii. 55, and Mark 
vi. 33 that is, some of the persons, there mentioned by 
name, may be strictly the brethren, and the rest may be 
merely the cousins of our Lord. But how are we to 
discriminate them asunder? I observe that the two 
first are called James and Joses; the two last Simon 
and Jude, or Jude and Simon. I observe also, and it 
appears to me a critical coincidence, that Mary, the 
ἀδελφὴ or cousin of the Virgin, who is called, Mark 
xvi. 1, and Luke xxiv. 10, Mary the mother of James, 
is called, Matt. xxvii. 56, and Mark xv. 40. 47, Mary 
the mother of James and Joses. It is an obvious and 
natural inference that this James and this Joses, who 
are here described as the children of Mary, are the 
same James and the same Joses, who were described 
above, Matt. xiii. 55, Mark vi. 3, as amongst the adeA- 
got of our Lord. I observe too, that Mary is never 
called the mother of Simon and Jude, or of Jude and 
Simon; and therefore I cannot assume that these were 
her children also. One of our Saviour’s Apostles, be- 
sides Judas Iscariot, was certainly called Jude}; the 
same who, Matt. x. 3, Mark iii. 18, is also called Leb- 
beus or Thaddeus; and whom Luke vi. 16, Acts i. 
13, each describe by a certain relation to James; 


h Jos. Ant. Jud. xvii. xiii. 1. i Philo, ii. 303.1. 44. De Specialibus Legibus. 
j John xiv. 22. Luke vi.16. Acts i. 13. 
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which his own Epistle, Jude 1, proves to be rightly 
pronounced the relation of brother. This Jude, then, 
as well as James, must have been a son of Alpheus ; 
but this Jude is never called, like James, a son of 
Mary, nor consequently a brother in any sense of our 
Lord. I infer then that he was no such son of Mary, 
though he might be the son of Alphzeus; and I assign 
thereby a reason which no commentator, as far as I 
know, has yet been able satisfactorily to do, why he 
should call himself the brother of James, but not the 
brother of Christ. Alphzeus, whosoever he was, was 
married to two wives; one, the mother of Jude the 
Apostle, the other, Mary, the cousin of the Virgin, and 
mother of James and Joses; that is, consequently, of 
the ἀδελφοὶ or cousins of Christ. 

That Alphzus was no uncommon name among the 
Jews, may be collected from Mark ii. 14, where Levi 
is called the son of Alphzeus; unless, what is not pro- 
bable, this Levi also (in other words, unless St. Mat- 
thew the Apostle) was the brother of James and Jude. 
Hence, if Alphzeus is not another name for Cleopas, 
(which also Luke vi. 15, compared with xxiv. 18, shews 
not to be probable ;) at the time of our Lord’s cruci- 
fixion, when, John xix. 25, this Mary is called the 
wife of Cleopas, Alpheus was dead; and Mary also 
had been twice married, once to Alphzeus and again 
to Cleopas. Nor is it unlikely that the marriage at 
Cana in Galilee, John ii. 1, only three years before xix. 
25, was this very marriage of Cleopas and Mary; 
especially if Mary was the sister or cousin of the Vir- 
gin, and Cleopas the brother or cousin of Joseph: for 
both our Lord and his mother were present at it, which 
proves that it was the marriage of relations; and 
St. John, who alone mentions this marriage, mentions 
also alone the consequent relation of Mary to Cleopas. 
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If now Mary, the mother of James and Joses, was 
married to Alphzus about the same time when Mary 
the Virgin was espoused to Joseph; the Apostle James 
might be about the same age with our Saviour: as we 
may presume that all or most of his Apostles were, at 
the time when he entered on his ministry. Nor is 
there any reason to suppose that the Apostle Jude was 
much older or much younger than James. It will fol- 
low however that this Jude, the brother of James, the 
Disciple and Apostle of our Lord, as well as he, is a 
different person from Jude, who is mentioned along 
with Simon, as one of the other two ἀδελφοὶ or brethren 
of Christ. He could not be one of that number, and 
not a son of Mary the cousin of the Virgin, and yet a 
believer in and an Apostle of Christ. For the same 
reason neither can the other, Simon, be the same with 
that Simon, also an Apostle, who is denominated in 
every catalogue of the Apostles, as Simon the Cananite 
or Simon the Zealot: and both these conclusions, I 
think, may be further confirmed as follows. 

I. 1 Cor. ix. 5. the ἀδελφοὶ τοῦ Κυρίου are spoken of 
there, either amongst or distinct from the λοιποὶ ἀπό- 
στολοι ; yet as evangelists of Christianity, and as mar- 
ried men. Now none of the Apostles, except James, 
the first bishop of Jerusalem, is ever spoken of or de- 
scribed as a brother of the Lord: and concerning this 
James the following facts are almost certain*; first, 
that he was not a married man; secondly, that if he 
had been, he could not have led about a wife, a sister— 
he was always stationary at Jerusalem ; and this, as we 
shall see hereafter, was eminently true of the time (U.C. 
808—U.C. 809) when the First to the Corinthians was 
written, and St. Paul came up to Jerusalem. As St. 
Paul, however, in the passage above recited, leads to 


k Eusebius, KE. H. ii. 23. iv. 22. 142.C. 
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the inference that the ἀδελφοὶ τοῦ Κυρίου, one or more, 
were married men; so does Eusebius, on the authority 
of Hegesippus!, confirm the inference; shewing that 
there were persons, πρὸς yévous κατὰ σάρκα τοῦ Κυρίου, 
still alive after the destruction of Jerusalem; and de- 
scendants of Judas in particular, τοῦ κατὰ σάρκα λεγο- 
μένου αὐτοῦ ἀδελφοῦ, in the reign of Domitian, and 
down to the time of Trajan: which descendants he 
specifies as his υἱωνοὺς, or grandchildren. The perse- 
cution of the Christians by Domitian Eusebius places 
in the fifteenth year of his reign™; and Dio Cassius” 
so far confirms Eusebius as to place the death of Fla- 
vius Clemens, at that time consul, on the charge ἀθεό- 
τητος, (whence he is believed to have suffered as a Chris- 
tian;) in the year U.C. 848, A.D. 95, the last year but 
one of Domitian*. It is manifestly possible, if Jude 
was married before U.C. 808, A. D. 55, that he might 
have grandchildren arrived at man’s estate, A. D. 95, 
forty years afterwards. 

II. It is affirmed on the authority of the same He- 
gesippus, in the places of Eusebius above referred to, 
that the second bishop of Jerusalem, appointed upon 
the death of James, and on the return of the church 
after the Jewish war, was Symeon, a name which is the 
same with Simon+. This Symeon suffered by mar- 


* Juvenal, iv. 117. Dignus 
Aricinos qui mendicaret ad axes: 
which the Scholiast understands 
of the Jews, who being expelled 
from Rome, had taken refuge at 
Aricia. The Satire was written 
afier the death of Domitian. 

If Philostratus (ApolloniusTy- 
an. vill. 10. 424. A.) is to be cre- 
dited, Domitian was assassinated 


only three or four days after the 
death of Flavius Clemens. This 
statement would agree more ex- 
actly with Eusebius, but it would 
contradict Dio and Suetonius. 
+ The order of the three first 
bishops of Jerusalem, according 
to the Apostolical Constitutions, 
vii. 46, to Eusebius, (E. H. and 
Chron. Arm.-Lat.) to Epipha- 


1 E.H. iii. 11. Cf. Ib. 19. 20, 32. Vide also Reliquie Sacre, ii. 120. 121. Afri- 


cani Epistola ad Aristidem. 
n Ixvii. 14. 


τὰ E. H. iii. 18. 89. A. Cf. Suet. Domitianus, 15. 
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tyrdom in the reign of Trajan, and ἐπὶ ὑπατικοῦ ᾿Αττι- 
κοῦ; that is, before a consular president, Atticus; at 
one hundred and twenty years old*. It is true that 
Eusebius calls him (and so does Hegesippus, if he has 
been quoted rightly) the son of Cleopas. But to this 
tradition, I think, we are entitled to pay no attention ; 
for Eusebius loco ert. speaks of Mary also as the daughter 
of Cleopas—understanding John xix. 25, ἡ τοῦ Κλωπά, 
with the ellipsis not of γυνὴ but of θυγάτηρ. There is 
no proof from scripture that Cleopas had any children; 
much less any son who was called Simon. 

The time of the martyrdom of Symeon is placed by 
Kusebius in Chronico, in the tenth of Trajan, U. Ὁ. 
860, A.D. 107: in which case Symeon must have been 
born U.C. 740, B.C. 14. But if Cleopas was the 
brother of Joseph, he would probably be almost as old 
as Joseph at the time of the birth of Christ: in which 


nius, (i. 636. ἢ). Manichei xx.) 
to Jerome, (Chronic.) to Syn- 
cellus, Nicephorus, and others, 
is this—James, Simon the re- 
puted son of Cleopas, and Justus 
or Judas. The name and the fact 
of the succession of Simon, the 
Apostolical Constitutions and 
Eusebius probably took from 
Hegesippus: the rest, probably, 
took them from Eusebius: who, 
however, admits (E. H. iv. 5.) 
that the succession of the bi- 
shops of Jerusalem from Trajan 
to Hadrian was very uncertain ; 
and though he gives their names 
and order, he does not under- 
take to fix their times. Between 
Justus, who is supposed to suc- 
ceed in the tenth of Trajan, and 
Jude, who was bishop at the 
time of the war under Hadrian, 
inclusively of both, thirteen 
names are given in all; who 


could not, upon an average, have 
sat more than two years and 
three months each. This is suf- 
ficient to shew how little is 
known about them. It is absurd 
to suppose that there could have 
been thirteen bishops in the last 
twenty-nine years, when there 
were only two in the first se- 
venty-seven, of the period be- 
tween the ascension and the 
close of the war under Hadrian. 
Eusebius, indeed, says these bi- 
shops in particular were κομιδῇ 
βραχύβιοι ; but he assigns no rea- 
son why they were so, more 
than the bishops of the Gentile 
churches. 

* Cf. also GEcumenius in 
Acta Apostolorum—the abstract 
of the lives and preaching of 
the Apostles prefixed to that 
work. 
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case, though he might have a son fourteen years old 
A.D.1, it is not likely he would have married another 
wife A.D. 27, or even that he would then have been alive, 
any more than Joseph. It is much more probable that 
Symeon, the second bishop of Jerusalem, was Simon, 
the brother of Jude and son of Joseph and Mary; one 
of the two brethren of our Lord, falsely reputed 
the son of Cleopas. The appointment of Simon, if he 
also was the brother of our Lord, to be the second 
bishop of Jerusalem, was just as natural as the ap- 
pointment of James, both on that account, and because 
he was an Apostle, to be the first. 

And with respect to the time of his death, I do not 
see on what grounds Eusebius has referred it to the 
tenth of Trajan. The language of Hegesippus is to the 
effect that he suffered ἐπὶ Τραϊανοῦ Καίσαρος, καὶ ὑπατικοῦ 
᾿Αττικοῦ ; that is, before Trajan and Atticus in con- 
junction: and it is clear that he suffered in Palestine, 
or somewhere else upon the spot. It would follow 
then that he suffered at some time when Trajan was 
in the East: for the determination of which time, I may 
be content to refer implicitly to Eckhel®, who proves 
that the emperor Trajan was once only in the Kast ; 
and that upon his Armenian, Parthian, or other expe- 
ditions in those quarters*. 


* The year of his reign, when 
he set out upon these expedi- 
tions, may be presumptively col- 
lected from Dio. 

For first ; Licinius Sura was 
dead before these expeditions be- 
ganP; and Licinius Sura was 
not dead before the tenth of 
Trajan, in which year he was 
consul. The same thing appears 
to be implied of Sosius and 
Palma alsod; the latter of 
whom, when last mentioned’, 


© vi. 451—454. 


P Ixviii. 15. 


was mentioned as governor of 
Syria. This would make the 
expeditions later not only than 
the tenth of Trajan, when Sosius 
was consul, but also than the 
twelfth, when Palma was so. 
Secondly ; after the com- 
mencement of these expeditions, 
there was one campaign during 
the same year, in Armenia; an- 
other in the next year, in Par- 
thia; a third after them both, 
in Arabia; which third coin- 


4 Ib. 16. r Ib. 14. 
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If Symeon then was put to death ἐπὶ Τραϊανοῦ as 
well as ἐπὶ ᾿Αττικοῦ, he could not be put to death be- 
fore the eighteenth of Trajan, at the earliest. If At- 
ticus was governor of Syria at the time*, the tenth 
year of Trajan at least seems to be out of the question. 
For Palma, not Atticus, was certainly president of that 


cided with the nineteenth of 
Trajan, U.C. 869%, the last year 
but one of his reign. On this 
principle, the first year of these 
wars, and consequently either the 
year of Trajan’s arrival in the 
East, or the year after that at the 
latest; must have been U.C. 867, 
the seventeenth of his reign. 

It is in unison with this con- 
clusion, that Trajan was winter- 
ing at Antioch, after one year’s 
campaign and preparatory to 
taking the field again in the 
next, when the great earthquake 
happened theret. The year of 
this earthquake is ascertained by 
the death of Pedo, one of the 
sufferers from it, and consul 
ἐπώνυμος at the time, U.C. 868 ; 
the beginning of the eighteenth 
year of Trajan. John Malala 
places the earthquake Decem- 
ber 13, Aire Antiochene 164 ἃ ; 
which, if deduced from the e- 
poch of U.C. 705, would be De- 
cember 13, U.C. 868—at the 
end, not at the beginning, of 
the eighteenth of the reigning 
emperor. At the same timé, 
according to this historian, ‘T'ra- 
jan had been two years in the 
East ; which would place his ar- 
rival U.C. 816. But Malala’s 
authority is not equal to that of 


5. Dio, lxviii. 17. 18. 24. 26. 31. 32. 


Dio; according to whom, if 
there was one campaign of Tra- 
jan’s, U.C. 867; another, U.C. 
868 ; a third, U. C. 869; anda 
fourth, U.C. 870, in the midst 
of which Trajan was surprised 
by death ; and the campaign in 
Ὁ. C. 868 was posterior to the 
earthquake, when Pedo was con- 
sul and killed by it; the earth- 
quake could not have happened 
before the first of January, U.C. 
868, at least. And it is possible 
that it actually happened on the 
thirteenth of January, U.C. 868 ; 
not on the thirteenth of Decem- 
ber, U.C. 867, or U. C. 868. 

Eusebius, Chronicon Armeno- 
Latinum, places this earthquake 
in the 17th of Trajan; which 
would not expire until January 
27, U.C. 868. 

* It is true that, in Spartian’s 
Life of Hadrian, (caput 4.) Ha- 
drian is spoken of as legate of 
Syria, at the time of the death 
of Trajan: 111. id. August, U.C. 
870: but this was almost two 
years after the time when the 
latter was wintering at An- 
tioch. Nor does it appear that 
Hadrian was then in Syria, as 
the regular governor ; but only 
as commander of the forces in- 
stead of Trajan. Dio, lxviii. 33. 


t Ib. 24. 25. ἃ Lib. xi. 275. 1. 5. 


A little before this, page 273. 5—19, Malala gives us the letter of Tiberianus, 
described as governor of Palestina Prima at the time, relating to the persecution 
of the Galileans or Christians then going on. The date of this letter, in Malala, 
would be about this period of the reign of Trajan, when the earthquake happened. 
As far as it can be depended on, it confirms Hegesippus and Eusebius, by implying 
that a persecution of Christianity was going on in these parts more particularly, and 
at this time, when Symeon also might suffer. Cf. Suidas in Tpaiavds. 
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province, U. C. 858, in the eighth of Trajan‘; and 
the context of Dio’ implies that he was still president 
in the tenth, at the close of the Dacian war; and later © 
than that, at the time of the death of Sura, which 
could not well be earlier than the eleventh of Trajan. 
Had Symeon then suffered in the tenth of Trajan, and 
before a Roman president of Syria; it would have been 
ἐπὶ Πάλμου, not ἐπὶ ᾿Αττικοῦ. 

But the testimony of Hegesippus at the same time de- 
scribes this Atticus as ὑπατικόν; that is, as one who was 
of consular dignity, and therefore had been consul. The 
Fasti Consulares exhibit no Atticus as consul before 
U.C. 896, in the sixth of Antoninus Pius: and that was 
Herodes Atticus, probably the son of this Atticus, and the 
contemporary and friend of Aulus Gellius*. We have 
the assurance however of Suidas and of Philostratus, 
for knowing that Atticus the father was twice consul ; 
and by virtue of his consular dignity was sometime 
governor of all or of part of AsiaY. The latter bio- 
grapher informs us that he acquired the wealth, which 
laid the foundation of his future dignity, in the reign 
of Nerva; and that he was governor of Asia in the 
reign of Hadrian. His first consulate then probably 
fell out in the reign of Trajan; but, as it is not less 
probable, late in that reign, rather than early: and if 
we were to conjecture that he was appointed consul 
suffectus in the room of Pedo, U.C. 868, it would not 
be an extraordinary supposition. 

In the next year, also, which would be the nineteenth 
of Trajan, the rebellion of the Jews in Cyrene, Cy- 
prus, and Egypt broke out*’; the connection of which 

* Eusebius, Chron. Arm. Lat. rebellion to begin in the eight- 
and ἘΣ. H. iv. 2, supposes this eenth, to continue through the 

v Eckhel, vi. 418. w lxviii. 14, 15. x Noctes Attica, i. 2. ix. 2. xviii. 
10. xix. 12. y Suidas, Ἡρώδης ᾿Αττικός. Philostratus, Vite Sophistarum, ii. 


Herodes, 545. A. Cf. i. Polemo, Scopelianus, Nicetes. 2 Dio, Ixviii. 32. 
Eusebius, H. E. iv. 2. Appian, B. C. ii. go. 
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event, as well as of the earthquake, just before, with 
the persecution in which Symeon suffered, is very pro- 
bably implied in the account which Eusebius has left 
of it. For, first, the persecution was not general, but 
μερικῶς Kal κατὰ πόλεις, ἐξ ἐπαναστάσεως δήμων, the mov- 
ing cause to which was commonly some national cala- 
mity, as a drought, a famine, or an earthquake; all 
which the populace were accustomed to lay to the 
charge of the ἄθεοι, that is, of the Christians. Second- 
ly, Symeon was denounced as one of the posterity of 
David; an accusation, which the rebellion of the Jews 
was most likely to suggest, and to render dangerous. 
The contest does not appear to have lasted more 
than one year; and we are told by Dio, doco citato, 
and by Eusebius, Chron. Arm., that Lusius, the com- 
mander of the Roman forces, was made governor of 
Palestine, in return for his services in the war*. The 
government of Palestine, then, was probably conferred 
upon him in the twentieth of Trajan, U.C. 870: 
whence, if Symeon was put to death in Palestine, and 
ἐπὶ ᾿Αττικοῦ not ἐπὶ ΔΛουσίου, he could not have been 
put to death as not earlier than the eighteenth of Tra- 
jan on the one hand, so neither later than the twen- 
tieth on the other; the inference from which is that 
he was probably put to death in the nineteenth itself. 
In this case he was put to death U. C. 869, A.D. 116; 


nineteenth, and even into the 


have been Quintus Lusius Qui- 
twentieth of Trajan. Spartian, 


etus—(see Dio, lxviii. 32.) is 


also, Hadranus, 5, speaks of the 
people of Palestine as being in 
a state of revolt at the time of 
the death of Trajan. 

* That is, Lusius Quietus, as 
appears from a comparison with 
Eusebius, E. H.iv.2. The his- 
tory of this Lusius Quietus— 
whose name in full appears to 


much confounded with that of 
Lusius Lupus, governor of E- 
gypt about the same time. Vide 
the note, supra, page 80, Disser- 
tation xv. Perhaps the latter 
Lusius was the person actually 
rewarded with the government 
of Palestine, while the former 
was appointed to Mauritania. 
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and, therefore, if he was a son of Joseph and Mary, 
born after the birth of Christ indeed, but two or three 
years before the vulgar era, he might be actually one 
hundred and nineteen years old at his death; which, 
in round numbers, would naturally be called one hun- 
dred and twenty. 

III. St. Luke’s mention of the name of Simon”, καὶ 
Σίμωνα τὸν καλούμενον ζηλωτὴν, is not exactly to the 
same effect with that of St. Matthew, Σίμων ὁ Kavari- 
τῆς, or that of St. Mark ἃ, Σίμωνα τὸν Kavavirny: that 
is, there would be no reason to infer from either of the 
latter that he was called Simon the Cananite, as there 
is to infer from the former that he was called Simon 
the Zealot. It is commonly believed, indeed, that Si- 
mon the Zealot is an equivalent designation to Simon 
the Cananite. But this does not appear to me to be 
the case. For in the first place, the Hebrew root 
nip, selotypus fut, cannot be shewn to have given 
birth to any such verbal derivative, as {Np or 12}, from 
which only Kavavirys, as equivalent to ζηλωτὴς, could 
be transferred into Greek. Secondly, Kavavirys, or 
Cananite, would be as regularly formed from Kavay, 
or Canan, as Canaanite from Canaan, Horonite from 
Horon, Canite or Canaite from Cana, Gaulanite from 
Gaulan, or the like: all which are nomina gentiitia, 
derived from the names of countries or places, to ex- 
press the inhabitants or the natives thereof. 

Thirdly ; there is proof in Strabo that Canan was 
the name of a certain village; which might be a village 
of Judzea, and was certainly some village in the East. 
Speaking of the illustrious men whom Tarsus had 
produced, he mentions two philosophers of the name 
of Athenodorus; one of whom was a contemporary 
and a preceptor or tutor of Augustus Czsar, whom 


Z vi. 15. a Matt. x.4. Mark iii. 18. 
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he calls the son τοῦ Zavdwvos, ὃν καὶ Kavaviryy φασὶν 
ἀπὸ κώμης twos ἢ This name of Sando, the father of 
Athenodorus, is evidently not a Greek one, like the 
name of his son+; and Canan, the name of his native 
village, is still less like the name of a Grecian settle- 
ment: not to mention that such Grecian settlements, 
at least in the East, are commonly known and de- 
scribed as πόλεις, not as κῶμαι. The fact however that, 
either in the neighbourhood of Tarsus, or in some of 
the adjacent countries, there was at this time a vil- 
lage, from the name of which Kavavirns would be regu- 
larly derived, and which must consequently have been 
called Kavav; is placed by this testimony beyond a 
question. I should conjecture that it was either in 
Pheenicia or in Judza; and that Sando, though born 
there, had afterwards migrated to Tarsus. Simon the 
Cananite is a designation absolutely identical with 
that of Sando the Cananite; and if the latter was 
taken from the name of some village, the former, as 
it is reasonable to suppose, was taken either from 
the same, or from some other, which bore the same 
name. 

Fourthly ; the appellation of Cananite, as equivalent 
to Zealot, if it was bestowed upon Simon before his or- 
dination as an apostle, and related to any circumstance 
in his history, prior to that event, would imply that 
he either was or had been a Zealot; which as a term 

* De Athenodoro, τῷ Σάνδω- 1 According to Ammianus 
vos, cf. Cicero, Epistole ad Fam. Mare. xiv. 8, p- 39, the founder 
iii. 7: Plutarch, Poplicola, 17: οἵ Tarsus itself was called San- 
Dio Chrys. Oratio xxxiii. 24. 1. dan, ex Aithiopia profectus, vir 
20: Alian, Varie Historie, xii. opulentus et nobilis. Yet, Sui- 
25: Lucian, iii. 223. Macrobii das, Sdvdev, Ἑλλανίκου, φιλόσο-. 
21: Clemens Alex. Cohortatio,i. dos—«’, τ. X. might be the father 


42, 43: Stephanus Byz.’AyxiaAn: οὗ Athenodorus. 
Juliani Cesares, 326. A. 


Ὁ xiv. 4. §. 14. 704. Cf. Dio, lvi. 43. 
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of distinction denoted a follower of Judas of Galilee, 
the founder of the sect of the Zealots. Now the fol- 
lowers of Judas of Galilee, and consequently the sect 
which he had founded; if we may believe the assur- 
ance of Gamaliel in the Acts®; were suppressed as 
soon as they appeared; and at the time of the deli- 
beration in the Acts, to which we are referring, were 
notoriously dispersed and scattered. It follows, there- 
fore, that no disciple of our Lord, at the time of his 
ordination to be an apostle, whatever might have been 
his previous history, could still be known and de- 
scribed as a Zealot; that is, as a follower of Judas 
of Galilee. And if, notwithstanding what he had 
once been, he was actually no longer such; it would 
have been not merely an erroneous, but an unjust and 
disparaging manner of describing him, still to repre- 
sent him as the Zealot. The name of Zealot was 
identified from the very first with faction and tur- 
bulence; and in the course of time, with hypocrisy, 
violence, and wickedness, exceeding the measure of 
human. 

Besides which, it is reasonable to suppose that all 
our Lord’s apostles, at the time of their ordination, 
were in the flower of their age; that is, neither much 
younger nor much older than himself, who was then 
in his thirty-second year. The insurrection of Judas 
of Galilee was produced by the census of Quirinius, 
U.C. 760, in the eleventh year of our Saviour’s age; 
and if his followers consisted of men, Simon the Zea- 
lot, who could not be less than thirty when our Lord 
was ten years old, would not be less than fifty when 
our Lord was thirty: and at the age of fifty, the age 
when St. Paul or St. Peter was arriving at the close 


σ Ch. v. 37. 
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of his apostolic career itself, he would surely be too old 
to be ordained one of our Lord’s apostles. 

The name of Zealot, then, which is found only in 
St. Luke, applies to the subsequent history of St. Simon; 
and was due to something in his character as an apostle 
which the modesty of St. Matthew, who was himself 
an apostle, and in consequence of the silence of St. 
Matthew, which St. Mark also, did not think proper to 
mention ; but which St. Luke, perhaps, might very fitly 
allude to. The name of Cananite therefore may still 
have been derived from the name of his native place; in 
which case, his individual distinctness from any brother 
of our Lord will follow as matter of course*. Nor is 
it an improbable circumstance that, though the son of 
Galilean parents, he was born by accident at Canan; 
Canan itself not being a village of Judza. In this 
case, all the rest of our Lord’s apostles being Galileans 
by birth, it might be necessary, for the sake of distinc- 
tion, to specify the contrary of him. | 

Hippolytus, περὶ τῶν ιβ΄. ἀποστόλων ἃ, asserts that 
Simon the Cananite, whom also he calls the son of 


* Theodorit, i. 1070. in Ps. Cana—where too the author of 


Ixvii. 28: καὶ of μὲν καλούμενοι 
ἀδελφοὶ τοῦ Κυρίου τὴν ᾿Ιούδα φυ- 
λὴν πάντως εἶχον πηγήν Πέτρος 
δὲ καὶ ᾿Ανδρέας καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβος καὶ 
᾿ἸΙωάννης καὶ Φίλιππος ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδᾶ 
τῆς κώμης ἐτύγχανον ὄντες: Ματ- 
θαῖος δὲ καὶ ᾿Ιάκωβος ἐν τῇ Καπερ- 
ναοὺμ διάγειν ἱστόρηνται᾽ Σίμων δὲ 
ὁ Ζηλωτὴς Κανανίτης ὠνόμασται" 
ταῦτα δὲ πάντα χωρία τῆς Γαλιλαίας 
ἐστί: whence it appears that 
Theodorit understood the ap- 
pellation in question as desig- 
nating the birthplace of Simon ; 
though he also considered it to 
be in Galilee; most probably 


the Apocryphe Apostolice His- 
torie, lib. vi. cap. 1. Codex Apo- 
cryphus, 591, supposes him to 
have been born, and thence to 
have been called Chananeus. 
Cf. cap. vii. p. 608. Kavavaios, 
indeed, is a various reading, in 
Griesbach, ad Mare. iii. 18, and 
Kavavaios or Χαναναῖος, another ad 
Matt. x. 4. Suidas has a gloss, 
voce Kevwnrns: ἀπὸ τόπου, which 
I should think referred to this 


denomination ; and therefore I 


would read in Suidas, Kavavirns 
or Kevavirns, for Κενινήτης. 


ἃ Operum i. Appendix, 30. 
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Cleopas, was the next bishop of Jerusalem after James 
the Just; and that he died at the age of one hundred 
and twenty. By the Chronicon Paschale®, his death 
is placed in the consulate of Syrianus or Suburanus, 
and Marcellus; which answers to U.C. 857, the se- 
venth of Trajan. The same Chronicon makes him a 
martyr; but Hippolytus, as before quoted, implies 
that he died a natural death: and there are other cir- 
cumstances of difference between them, which prove 
that the Chronicon did not borrow the tradition from 
Hippolytus: for it calls this Simon the son of James, 
not of Cleopas; and it speaks of the martyrdom of 
Simon the son of Cleopas, under the next year. 

It is manifest then that either in these traditions 
Simon the Cananite, and Simon the reputed son of 
Cleopas, with their respective personal history, have 
been strangely confounded together; or it must have 
been the case, and tradition must in some way or other 
have perpetuated the fact, that they were each of them 
bishops of Jerusalem after St. James; and each died 
at the age of one hundred and twenty; under the 
reign of Trajan. There is no impossibility in these 
suppositions ; if we assume only that Simon the 
Cananite succeeded to James the Just, and then 
Simon the reputed son of Cleopas to him: and that 
the former died about the seventh, the latter suffered 
martyrdom in the eighteenth or nineteenth of Trajan. 
Simon the Cananite might be born U. C. 738 or U.C. 
739; in which case he might be said to be one hun- 
dred and twenty years old, U. C. 857: and Simon, the 
reputed son of Cleopas, might be born U.C.751 or 
U.C. 752; in which case he might be said to be οὖ 
the same age, U. C. 868 or U.C. 869. Nor is it im- 
probable that Simon the Cananite was a son of Cleo- 


€ 1, 470. 20——471. 3. 
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pas; and that this circumstance caused the other Simon 
to be considered so likewise. If Cleopas was the bro- 
ther of Joseph, and Joseph was past the prime of life 
at the time of the birth of our Saviour, Cleopas might 
be so too; and therefore it would be nothing incre- 
dible that he should then have a son; nor that that 
son should be nine or ten years old. Moreover, Simon 
the Cananite might actually die in the tenth of Trajan, 
U.C. 860; but Simon, the reputed son of Cleopas, not 
until his eighteenth or nineteenth: which would so 
far account for the confusion respecting that fact also. 
In this case, Simon the Cananite would be born U.C. 
740: and be ten years older than our Lord. 

These points then being presumptively established, 
I shall conclude with observing that those who are 
called Matt. xiii. 56, Mark vi. 3, the sisters of our 
Lord, might be either his sisters, or merely his cousins, 
as they were the children of Mary the Virgin, or of 
Mary the mother of James. But I incline to the lat- 
ter supposition; because, at the time of the visit to 
Nazareth, these ἀδελφαὶ are said all to be there, that 
is, to be living there; but no such thing is implied of 
the ἀδελφοὶ also: and in fact, they who were called by 
this name, Mark iii. 21, and iii. 31, only a day or two 
before this visit, are seen to have been in Capernaum ; 
and if we compare John vii. 3, the scene of which is 
Capernaum, they were actually settled there, and the 
mother of our Lord was living with them. I consider 
this then a strong proof of the distinctness of families ; 
that those who are called the ἀδελφοὶ of our Lord, with 
his mother, were living in Capernaum, at the very time 
when those, who are called his ἀδελφαὶ, were living 
without her at Nazareth. And it is in unison with 
this distinctness that, John ii. 12, though our Lord, 
his mother, and his brethren are all said to have gone 
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down to Capernaum, his sisters are not. Mary the 
wife of Cleopas and her husband, might possibly be 
inhabitants of Nazareth: the latter in particular, if he 
was a kinsman of Joseph, might be a native of it. His 
wife on the contrary might be a native, and before her 
marriage with him, an inhabitant of Cana; and that 
might be the reason why, though Cleopas lived at Na- 
zareth, their marriage was celebrated there. It was 
the custom of the Jews to celebrate a marriage among 
and with rather the friends of the female, than those 


of the male*. 


* It is, I admit, an objection 
to the probability of the conjec- 
ture here advanced, that Cleo- 
pas is supposed to be married to 
Mary, the mother of James, 
A. D. 27, at a time when Si- 
mon the Cananite, if a son of his, 
was forty years of age. What 
then would be the age of Cleo- 
pas? Perhaps not less than sixty 
or seventy. Still even Joseph 
was probably as old when he 
was married to the Virgin. And 
the difficulty, such as it is, is 
due chiefly to the supposition 


that Simon, at his death, whe- 
ther in the eighth or the tenth 
of Trajan, was 120 years old. 
Now this is a statement which 
might be made concerning him, 
from confounding his personal 
history with that of the other 
Simon. The numeral reading in 
Hippolytus, περὶ τῶν ιβ΄, viz. pr’, 
may be corrupted for pr’, or pe, 
or even for p’. In this case Si- 
mon might be about thirty, A.D. - 
27, and his father about fifty or 
sixty; not too old to marry 
again. 


DISSERTATION XVIII. 


On the visit of the Magi. 


Or the questions connected with this visit, and pro- 
perly concerning an Harmony, viz. the time of the ap- 
pearance of the star, and that of the arrival of the 
Magi; the latter is to be determined principally by the 
help of the former : with respect to which, it is possible 
to establish a maximum—that is, to shew before what 
time the star could not have appeared—if not a mini- 
mum, or the very time when it actually appeared. In 
order to this, we must reason as follows. 

When the Magi were come to Jerusalem, Herod, 
having privately sent for them, ἠκρίβωσε παρ᾽ αὐτῶν τὸν 
χρόνον τοῦ φαινομένου aarépos*; the answer to which 
inquiry would ascertain this time ; and shew how long 
before their arrival the star had first been seen. Upon 
this information he proceeded in limiting the age of the 
children: it was, κατὰ τὸν χρόνον ὃν ἠκρίβωσε Tapa τῶν 
μάγωνθ. The age of the children therefore had a 
certain relation to what we may call the age of the 
star; and if the former can once be determined in 
either of its extreme limits, the latter is so far deter- 
mined likewise. . 

St. Matthew has defined this age by ἀπὸ διετοῦς καὶ 
κατωτέρω. The order was limited to children of two 
years old and under; that is, it was limited at one ex- 
treme, but not at the other: a child above two years 
old would be exempted from it, a child of two years 
old, or of any age less than that, would be included in 
it. Now it was a maxim among the Jews that the son 


a Matt. ii. 7. b ii, 16. ς ii, 16. 
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of a day was the son of a year: Unus dies in anno ha- 
betur pro anno integro. The age of puberty was 
reckoned in a male, at thirteen years and a day; and 
in a female, at twelve years and a day‘: a ram or any 
animal was considered bimus or two years old, which 
was one year and thirty days old, or thirteen months 
old in 4115. On this principle, a child of thirteen months 
old would answer to the limit ἀπὸ διετοῦς, as well as a 
child of full two years*. And when it is considered 
that the phrase ἀπὸ διετοῦς is used here, to fix the be- 
ginning of a scale of descent; and as understood in its 
most general, or in its most particular sense, might 
vary at least to the extent of ten months: it will ap- 
pear only reasonable to conclude that the first age 
which, in the popular mode of reckoning, would cor- 
respond to the limit prescribed, was the age primarily 
and properly intended. Now this is the age of thirteen 
months. Nor is the testimony of Macrobius, while it 
confirms the material fact, at variance with such a li- 
mitation. Cum audisset, (Augustus,) inter pueros, quos 
in Syria Herodes rex Judeorum intra bimatum jussit 
interfici, filium quoque ejus occisum, ait: Melius est 
Herodis porcum esse (τὸν ὃν) quam filium’ (τὸν υἱόν.) 
This expression, intra bimatum, is exactly equivalent 
to St. Matthew’s ἀπὸ διετοῦς καὶ κατωτέρω. 

If, then, the order respecting the children was strictly 
framed in accordance to the information obtained about 
the age of the star; the utmost limit of the age of the 
one is the utmost limit of the age of the other: that is, 
if thirteen months was the utmost limit of the age of 
the children, the star could not have appeared more 


* Aristotle, περὶ ζώων, 11. 1.11: os kar’ ἔτος, ἀρξάμενος ἀπὸ διετοῦς: 
ἀποβάλλει δὲ τὰ κέρατα μόνος 6 ἔλα-ἩἮ which means zm its second year. 


4 Maimonides, De Bestiarum Consecratarum Mutatione, Annott. ad 1.8, © De 
ratione Sacrificiorum, i. 14. f Saturnalia, ii. 4. 
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than thirteen months before the arrival of the Magi, 
though it might have appeared less. 

The quarter whence the Magi came is not specified, 
except in general terms, as somewhere in the east. 
Justin Martyr and Tertullian suppose it to have been 
Arabia; but more, as it will appear on referring to the 
passages which contain this opinion ἔξ, to shew the ful- 
filment of certain alleged prophecies, than from any 
knowledge of the fact. From the time of Zoroaster 
downwards to the age of Christianity itself, the parts 
beyond the Euphrates—Persia, Bactria, or Parthia— 
had always been the chief seats of the Magian phi- 
losophy. | 

Thy μὲν οὖν ἀληθῆ μαγικὴν, ὀπτικὴν ἐπιστήμην οὖσαν, ἣ 
τὰ φύσεως ἔργα τρανωτέραις φαντασίαις αὐγάζεται, σεμνὴν 
καὶ περιμάχητον δοκοῦσαν εἶναι, οὐκ ἰδιῶται μόνον, ἀλλὰ καὶ 
βασιλεῖς, καὶ βασιλέων οἱ μέγιστοι, καὶ μάλισθ᾽ οἱ Περσῶν, 
διαπονοῦσιν οὕτως, ὥστ᾽ οὐδένα φασὶν ἐπὶ βασιλείαν παραλη- 
φθῆναι δύνασθαι παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς, εἰ μὴ πρότερον τοῦ μάγων γγέ- 


vous κεκοινηκώς πως τυγχάνοι Ὑ ". 


* Vide Tertullian, 1. 149.150. tione,i. 41. Cf. Pliny, H. N. 


Contra Marcionem, iii. 13: also 
Operum ii. 304, Adv. Judzos, 9: 
where he applies Isaiah viii. 4: 
Zech. xiv. 14: Ps. lxxii. 10, to 
the visit of the Magi in question. 
And on the same principle, on 
which he supposes the presents 
of the Arabian Magi to stand for 
the spoils of Damascus, he con- 
siders also Herod to represent 
the king of Assyria. 

+ Nee quisquam rex Persarum 
potest esse, qui non ante Mago- 
rum disciplinam  scientiamque 
perceperit: Cicero, De Divina- 


xxx. I. 2: Diogenes Laertius, Vi- 
te Phil. Procemium, ὃ. 2: Strabo, 
xi. 9. §.3.502: Apuleius, De Ma- 
gia Oratio, Operum ii. 30: Ori- 
gen, Contra Celsum, i. 58. 59. 
61: Clemens Alex. i. 56. 1.18: 
206, 1.36: 359.114: 515.1.4: 
533-1.17: Tertullian, i. 23. Con- 
tra Marcionem, i. 13: Eusebius, 
Evangelica Prep. i. 10. 42. A: 
Porphyrius, De Abstinentia, lib. 
iv. cap. 16: Prudentius, Cathe- 
merinéy, xii. 25: Apotheosis, 
611: Ammianus Marcellinus, 


xxiii. 6. 373—375. 


g Justin Dialogus, 304. 1. 5—309. l.1: 366. 1. 1o—16. Cf. Eusebius, Dem. 


Evang. lib. vii. 331. A. 


h Philo Judeus, ii. 316. 17. De Specialibus Legibus. 


Vide also, ii. 456. 44. Quod omnis probus liber. Ἐν Πέρσαις μὲν τὸ Μάγων, κ',τ. A. 
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That the Magi in the present instance came accord- 
ingly from those regions, which are nearly as much to 
the east of Judza as Arabia, has been uniformly the 
tradition of the Church. Theophylact, (after Chryso- 
stom) observes upon the star; ἀλλὰ καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ βορείου 
μέρους, ὅ ἐστι τῆς Llepaidos, εἰς τὸ νότιον ἐκινεῖτο. But 
if this was the case, the length of their journey, or the 
time for which they would be on the road, may pre- 
sumptively be determined. 

I. By Herodotus, a day’s journey on foot is computed 
at 150 stades, and the distance from Sardis to Susa is 
stated to be exactly a three months’ journey“. 

II. Xenophon makes the distance from Ephesus, to 
Cunaxa in the plain of Babylon, a distance of 535 pa- 
rasangs ; which, on the usual computation of thirty 
stades to a parasang, and 150 stades, as according to 
Herodotus, to a day’s journey, would be a journey of 107 
days, or three months, and seventeen days at least!. 

III. The march from Tarsus in Cilicia to Bactria 
is computed, by Diodorus Siculus, at four months for 
an army™. 

IV. The Jews, from beyond the Euphrates, in their 
annual visits to Jerusalem, according to Philo, had 
δυσβάτους, καὶ ἀτριβεῖς, καὶ ἀνηνύτους ὁδοὺς περαιοῦσθαι, 

V. "Hoy δέ τινες, says Josephus, καὶ τῶν ὑπὲρ Εὐφράτην, 
μηνῶν ὁδὸν τεσσάρων ἐλθόντες, K, τ. λϑ. 

VI. Tiridates, when he came to Rome, U.C. 819, 
in the reign of Nero, to receive the investiture of Ar- 
menia, had been nine months previously on the road P. 
Five of these might be taken up in travelling to Italy 


i Operum i. 11. A. Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, i. 56. 1. 18: 206. 36: 359.14: 
515.4: 533.17: Lreneus, iii. x. 213: xviii. 240: Chrysostom, Operum vii. 87. 
B. in Matt. Homilia vi. 2: Prudentius, Cathemerinén xii. 25: Apotheosis, 
611. k v. 53. 1 Anabasis, ii. 2. §. 6. m xiv. 20. n Philo, ii. 
578.12. De Virtutibus. ο Ant. Jud. iii. xv. 3. P Dio, Ixiii. 2. 1. 
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from Asia Minor‘: the preceding four therefore were 
taken up in arriving in Asia from Parthia. 

VII. Nehemiah set out from Susa in the month 
Nisan; and in three days’ time after his arrival at 
Jerusalem, he began the rebuilding of the walls ; which 
he finished in fifty-two days after, by the twenty-fifth 
of Elul, the sixth month in the sacred year’. Conse- 
quently he could not have been less than three months, 
and probably was as much as four in travelling to Je- 


rusalem*. Cf. Jos. Ant. Jud. xi. v. 7, 8. 


* [ think it of so much im- 
portance to establish the posi- 
tions, respecting the days of 
the week, and other points, for- 
merly discussed in the twelfth 
Dissertation, volume i; that 
whatever opportunity for this 
purpose the course of the sub- 
ject may present, I ought not 
to let slip. The allusion to 
the mission.of Nehemiah fur- 
nishes me with one among others, 
of which I shall avail myself ac- 
cordingly. 

The year of the mission of Ne- 
hemiah I assume to be B.C. 444. 
In the year after that, B.C. 443, 
according to Pingré, the moon 
was eclipsed for the meridian of 
Jerusalem, April 4, 7. 57. in 
the evening. Add to this time 
ten days, twenty-one hours of 
mean time; and B.C. 444 the 
moon must have been at the 
full, April 15, 4.57. in the even- 
ing. Let this date coincide in 
that year with the fifteenth of 
the Jewish Nisan. 

Between April 15, B.C. 444, 
inclusive, and April 15, A. D. 1, 
exclusive, the interval of time, 
estimated by tropical days and 


ᾳ Herodotus, viii. 51. 


nights, amounts to 162, 167 
days, fourteen hours; or 23, 
166 weeks, and what may be 
considered six days of another 
week. 

Now A.D. 1 the tables ex- 
hibit April 15 on Friday ; which 
I should consider to be on Sun- 
day. And this would be the 
case, if B.C. 444, April 15 had 
been Monday : for then A.D. 1, 
April g would be Monday, and 
April 15 Sunday. I assume, 
then, that B.C. 444, Nisan 15, 
coincided with Monday. 

Nehemiah vi. 15, the wall of 
Jerusalem was finished in fifty- 
two days, on Elul 25. If so, it 
was begun upon Ab 3: for from 
Ab 2 exclusive, to Elul 25 in- 
clusive, the interval is just fifty- 
two. 

Now, from Nisan 15 exclusive 
to Ab 2 inclusive there would 
be 105 days, or fifteen weeks ; 
whence if Nisan 15 was a Mon- 
day, Ab 3 was a Tuesday ; and 
if the walls were begun on the 
third of Ab they were begun on 
a Tuesday. But, ii. 11, Nehe- 
miah waited, after his arrival, 
three days, before he began to re- 


r Neh. ii. 1. 11, 11. vi. 15. 
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VIII. Upon the first day of the jfirst month, says 
the book of Ezra, began Ezra to go up from Babylon, 
and on the first day of the fifth month, came he to Je- 


rusalem §, 


IX. The temple was destroyed at Jerusalem on the 
seventh day of the fifth month; and Ezekiel heard of 
its destruction in the land of Chaldza from one who 
had escaped, on the fifth day of the tenth month * ἢ. 


build them. This may imply that 
he arrived on the Friday, and be- 
gan the work on the Tuesday fol- 
lowing ; for then he would wait 
only three days, though three 
days exactly between. More- 
over if the walls were completed 
in fifty-two days, or seven weeks’ 
and three days’ time, the last day 
of the number, Elul 25, would be 
a Thursday, because the first, 
Ab 3, was a Tuesday. 

On the same principle the 
first of Tisri, vili. 2, would be a 
Wednesday ; and therefore the 
twenty-fourth would be a Fri- 
day. Now this day was a fast, 
ix. 1, and as it would seem from 
X. 31, it was also some day not 
long before the sabbath. Con- 
stitutiones Apostolic, vii. 23, 
the regular fast days of the Jews 
are called the second and the fifth 
days of the week. Hence, Epi- 
phanius, Operum i. 34. B. De 
Phariszis, ἐνήστευον δὲ dis τοῦ σαβ- 
βάτου, δευτέραν καὶ πέμπτην : and 
Theophylact, i. 434. E. in Luc. 
XVlii: ἐνήστευον δ᾽ ἄρα οἱ Φαρισαῖοι 
δευτέραν καὶ πέμπτην. Cf. also the 
Hypomnesticon of Josephus, v. 
exlv. 332. Yet, Vita Jos. 56: 
there is an account of a fast, 
proposed to be kept on the Mon- 
day, (53. 54. 55.) which was evi- 


8 Ezra vii. 9. 
27. Zechar. viii. 19. 


dently an extraordinary one. If 
so, the Monday was not a regu- 
lar fast day, nor, consequently, so 
far as the same tradition couples 
them together, the Thursday. 
From ix.1, 2, 3, we may perhaps 
infer that the fast in this instance 
fell on the Friday. For, as 
the reading of the law took up 
one fourth part of the day, and 
confession took up another ; then 
whether this ceremony began at 
the first hour of the day, or at 
the third, it lasted in either case 
six hours, but no more; and it 
broke off either at the sixth 
hour or at the ninth. The 
prayer, and the sealing of the 
covenant, appear to have fol- 
lowed directly after, and con- 
cluded the whole ; all, as we may 
conjecture, just before the arrival 
of the sabbath. 

* With regard to the date 
here exhibited, It came to pass 
in the éwelfth year of our cap- 
tivity, in the tenth month, in the 
Jifth day of the month, that one 
that had escaped out of Jeru- 
salem came unto me, saying, The 
city is smitten—a comparison 
with xxiv. 1. 2. 26. 27, will ren- 
der it probable that the twelfth 
year is an error for the eleventh. 
The siege is supposed to begin 


t 2 Kings xxv. 8,9. Ezek. i. 3. xxxiii. 21. 22. xxiv. 20— 
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If the Magi then came from that part of the East, 
they would be four months on the road; and therefore 
if the star had appeared thirteen months before they 
arrived at Jerusalem, it had appeared nine months be- 


fore they set out. 


Hence, if they set out at the time 


of the birth of Christ, the star must have appeared at 


the Incarnation ἢ. 


in the ninth year of Ezekiel’s 
captivity, on the tenth day of 
the tenth month: as the history 
shews it to have begun in the 
ninth of the reign of Zedekiah, 
on the same day of the same 
month. If so, the eleventh of 
Ezekiel’s captivity would syn- 
chronize with the eleventh of 
Zedekiah ; and the city being 
taken in the fifth month of the 
latter, was taken in the fifth 
month of the former. The news 
then of its capture might easily 
be brought to Ezekiel in Chal- 
dxa, by one who had escaped 
out of Jerusalem, in the tenth 
month of the same year. But 
to suppose it was not brought 
to him in Chaldea, by one who 
had escaped at the time of its 
capture, to carry him word 
thereof, under a year and five 
months after the event, is too 
improbable to be admitted. Yet 
Jerome (Operum iii. 937. ad 
calcem) recognises the anti- 
quity of the present reading: 
Ex quo ostenditur, post unum 
annum, et quattuor menses, et 
viginti quinque dies, capta Jeru- 
salem, venisse Babylonem unum 
civium Jerusalem, qui nunciaret 
captam urbem atque vastatam. 
* Xenophon, Cyri Disc. i. i. §. 
of the kings of Persia are spoken 
of as many days’, and even many 
months’, journey distant asun- 


_ light upon it. 


der. Photii Bibliotheca, p. 45. 1.1 
Codex 72: the Persica of Cte- 
sias closed with a general state- 
ment, relating to this question ; 
which, had Photius specified its 
details, would have thrown much 
He thus sums it 
up: ἀπὸ ᾿Εφέσου μέχρι Βάκτρων 
καὶ Ἰνδικῆς ἀριθμὸς σταθμῶν, ἡμερῶν, 
παρασάγγων ; but without giving 
us the particulars of the calcula- 
tion. It may be inferred, how- 
ever, from a number of passages 
in Strabo’s Geographica, (ii. 
214-242: XVi. cap. I. sect. 12. 
266: sect. 22. 287, 288: sect. 
27. 2093. Sqq.: cap. 4. sect. 2. 
389: sect. 4. 394: Cf. xv. cap. 1. 
sect. 11. 20: sect. 36. 79,) that 
the entire distance, which one 
would have to travel, who came 
from Persia, Bactria, or Parthia, 
to Juda, would not be much 
less than 20,000 stadia, or 2000 
English miles: which, at the 
rate of twenty miles a day, would 
require one hundred days, and 
at the rate of fifteen, one hun- 
dred and thirty, and upwards ; 
and might be called in general 
terms a four months’ journey. 
Cf. Strabo, xv. cap. 1. §. 12. 22, 
where Nearchus expresses by a 
four months’ journey what Me- 
gasthenes and Deimachus ex- 
pressed by 20,000 stades and 
upwards. ~ 

Diodorus Sic. xix. 17: the ex- 
tremities of Persia alone are 
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They came to Judza in consequence of the appear- 
ance of the star: Where is the King of the Jews? for 


said to be a month’s journey 
distant from each other; and 
(cap. 19.) from the Tigris to 
Ecbatana in Media, by the usual 
route or king’s highway, it was 
forty days’ journey. And (capp. 
21-25.) he gives instances of 
marches, from one part of the 
country to another, not a fourth 
part of the whole distance from 
Media or Persia to Judea, which 
it took three or four weeks to 
perform. Cf. Strabo xv. cap. 2. 
δ. 10.180, and cap. 3. ὃ. 1. 194. 

Lucian, Rhetorum Precepta, 
Operum iii. cap.4, p. 5, speaking 
of the progress which couriers 
would make, equipped for dis- 
patch, and taking the short- 
est way, yet says: ἐκ Περσῶν δὲ 
πολλὴ ἐς Αἴγυπτον ἐγίγνετο ἡ ὁδός" 
ἐκπεριϊέναι γὰρ ἔδει τὰ ὄρη, εἶτα διὰ 
τῆς Βαβυλωνίας εἰς τὴν ᾿Αραβίαν ἐλ- 
θεῖν: εἶτα ἐρήμην πολλὴν ἐλάσαντας 
ἀφικέσθαι ποτὲ μόλις ἐς Αἴγυπτον, 
εἴκοσι μηκίστους ἀνδρὶ εὐζώνῳ στα- 
θμοὺς τούτους διανύσαντας : which 
I understand to imply that the 
last part of the journey only, 
through the desert as such, 
would require twenty very long 
days’ journey, for an active and 
expeditious traveller. 

If the author of the Itinera- 
rium Alexandri (published by 
Angelo Maio, in 1817) is to be 
believed, (and the work, in other 
respects, is a sufficiently grave 
and credible history,) cap.119, he 
tells us, it took Alexander ninety 
days’ journey without intermis- 
sion, to travel from Babylon to 
the Columne Herculis ; which 
the next chapter proves to mean 
not the Columnez Herculis at 
the straits of Gibraltar, but on 


the Pontus. That there were 
such even there is shewn by 
Servius ad Aéneid. xi. 262: Co- 
lumnas Herculis legimus et in 
Ponto et in Hispania. Yet even 
this is mentioned as an extraor- 
dinary undertaking, and one of 
great dispatch. 

Cleomedes, περὶ μετεώρων, ii. i. δ. 
73, informs us that Xerxes com- 
municated the news of the cap- 
ture of Athens to his subjects 
in Susa, in two days’ and nights’ 
time ; messengers having been 
previously stationed between A- 
thens and Susa, at a convenient 
distance from each other. It is 
needless to add that this story 
is entitled to little belief. Cf. 
however, Diod. Sic. xix. 17. 

Upon the question, in gene- 
ral, relating to the distance of 
the parts beyond the Euphrates, 
from Jerusalem, the reader will 
find a locus classicus in Chry- 
sostom, Ad Stagirium, lib. ii. 6. 
(Operum i. 188. D—1igo. D.) 
though too long to be conve- 
niently extracted. He is dis- 
cussing, in fact, this very point, 
with a view to illustrate the 
more strongly the faith of Abra- 
ham, in undertaking so long a 
journey, and through such a 
country, as from Ur of Chaldza, 
to the land of Canaan. And 
his calculation—though made in 
reference to the improved state 
of the roads, and to the greater 
facilities of travelling in Chry- 
sostom’s time—yet shews it to 
have been even then twice thirty- 
five, or seventy days’ journey, 
from Palestine merely to Chal- 
dza, whence Abraham was call- 
ed. 
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we saw his star, and are come. They came thither, 
after his birth: Where is the King who is born? for 
we are come to worship him. Now the star must 
have appeared, for the first time at least, either at or 
before or after the nativity of Christ. If it appeared 
at or after it, the age of the Christ, at the time of their 
arrival, could not be less than thirteen months; a con- 
clusion which would involve the Gospel chronology in 
insuperable difficulties. But if it appeared before the 
nativity, there is no reason why it might not appear 
at the Incarnation. The idea of an early appearance 
is nothing new, but as old as the time of Chrysostom": 
and in fact seems to have been the traditionary opinion 
of the church. ‘O yap ἀστὴρ, πρὸ τοῦ "γεννηθῆναι 
τὸν Κύριον, ἐφάνη τοῖς Μάγοις. ἐπεὶ yap ἔμελλον πολὺν 
ἀναλίσκειν χρόνον κατὰ τὴν ὁδοιπορίαν, διὰ τοῦτο πρὸ πολ- 
λοῦ ἐφάνη ὁ ἀστὴρ, ὡς ἂν προσκυνήσωσιν αὐτὸν ἔτι ἐν τοῖς 
σπραγάνοις ὄνταν. 

I consider it unnecessary to enter on the question 
what the star itself might be. It was manifestly some- 
thing preternatural, and yet might be truly a luminous 
appearance, in the form of a star*. But whatsoever 
it was, we can scarcely doubt whether the Magi were 
aware of its meaning or not; and still less, if it was 
really a luminous phenomenon resembling a star, whe- 
ther they could have divined its meaning for them- 
selves. A star, it is true, in the symbolical language 
of eastern mythology, and even in the symbolical lan- 
guage of prophecy”, might be the emblem of a God; 


* Origen was of opinion that not invariably the harbingers of 
the star was a comet ; and quotes evil. Vide Operum i. 373. C. E. 
Cheremon the Stoic, De Come- Contra Celsum, i. 58, 59. 
tis, to prove that comets were 


ἃ Operum vii. 108. A. in Mattheum Hemilia vii. 3. v Theophylact, 
Operum i. 12. C. w Numb. xxiv.17. Amos v. 26. Isaiah xiv. 12. 
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these Magi also, though it is clear they were not Jews, 
might yet have been acquainted with the Jewish scrip- 
tures, and partakers in the general expectation of the 
Messiah, which at this period had been diffused over 
the East. This however must always be an uncertain 
point; though Origen* supposes them possessed of the 
prophecies of Balaam; and Theophylact goes even 
further than that: λέγουσι τούτους τοὺς Μάγους τοῦ 
Βαλαὰμ ἀπογόνους εἶναι τοῦ μάντεως" εὑρόντας δὲ τὸν ἐκεί- 
νου χρησμὸν, τό; ἀνατελεῖ ἄστρον ἐξ ᾿Ιακώβ' νοῆσαι τὸ 
κατὰ Χριστὸν μυστήριον, καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐλθεῖν, θέλοντας 
ἰδεῖν τὸ TexOev¥. From their part in the transaction, it 
seems much more clear that they acted throughout as 
instruments. They knew, from some assurance or 
other, before their arrival, that the Christ had actually 
been born; but they did not know where: they came 
to Jerusalem, in the expectation of finding, or of hear- 
ing of him there; but they did not go to Bethlehem 
until they were sent. They came therefore with a full 
conviction of the fact of the birth of the Messiah in 
general; but with an entire ignorance, as yet, of all 
its circumstances. It is most reasonable then to con- 
clude, that they were directed throughout by an ex- 
press command from God : nor is a special revelation 
more incompatible with the beginning, than with the 
end of the same transaction. They were super- 
naturally assisted in their researches after the Christ ; 
and they were supernaturally admonished what to do 
when they had found him: it is not less credible that 
they were supernaturally instructed in the meaning οὔ. 


x Contra Celsum, i. 59, 60: Operum i. 374. E. See also In Numeros Homilia 
xiii. 7. Operum ii. 321. Εἰ: xv. 4. Ibid. 328. A. B: which makes them descendants 
of Balaam: Hieronymus, Operum iii. 182. ad med. in Isa. xix: Basil, Operum 
i. 591. A. B. Hom. xxv: Diodorus, apud Photium, Bibl. Codex 223. page 222. 
17—35. y Operum i. το. E. Ibid. 13. C. D. Comm. in locum. 
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the star at first. In this case, though it had appeared 
at the Incarnation, they would not set out until the 
Nativity. 

But the truth appears to me to be this. The star, 
which had been seen first at the Incarnation, was seen 
again at the birth of Christ; in the former instance to 
announce the beginning of this great mystery, in 
the latter to notify its consummation; the one con- 
sequently thirteen months, the other four, before the 
time of the arrival of the Magi at Jerusalem. No 
supposition is better adapted to explain the peculiarity 
of Herod’s order; why the age of the children was not 
to exceed thirteen months, but might be any number of 
months below that. He inquired about the age of the star 
solely with a view to the age of the Christ; and if the 
star had appeared once thirteen months, and a second 
time four months, before the arrival of the Magi, he 
would not be able to determine which of these appear- 
ances intimated the real age of the Christ: and there- 
fore by way of precaution, and little solicitous how 
many more innocent victims might be sacrificed to his 
cruel policy, he would naturally so frame his order as 
to take in children of every age, beginning with those 
of thirteen months old, indiscriminately. 

Every special dispensation of Providence must have 
a special purpose in view; and that, an adequate and 
satisfactory purpose. In this visit and adoration of 
the Magi, the unanimous judgment of the Christian 
Church has long since discovered the first distinct inti- 
mation of that great mystery or secret, the com- 
munication of Gospel privileges to the Gentile. Re- 
garded in this point of view, the advent of these strang- 
ers from the East becomes wonderfully ennobled. 
They are no longer simple individuals, but the first 
fruits of the Gentile Church. The manifestation of the 
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Christ to them is the manifestation of the Redeemer ; 
the adoration which they pay him is not mere homage, 
but religious worship. Nor is it less observable, that 
in all their leading steps, the economy of Divine grace 
with respect to the Gentiles, and the economy of the 
same grace with respect to the Jews, run parallel to 
each other. An:angel announces the Incarnation to the 
Virgin; and a star, the message of which is as intelligible 
as that of an angel, announces it to the Gentiles. A si- 
milar angelic vision apprises the shepherds, and a se- 
cond appearance of the star informs the Magi, of the 
birth of the Christ. He is presented in the temple, and 
so far manifested to the Jews first; but he is made 
known to the Magi, and so far revealed to the Gentiles 
also, directly after. He is preached to the Jews for a 
certain time by his apostles, exclusively ; at the end of 
this time he is preached also to the Gentiles; until at 
last, when every distinction has been successively le- 
velled, both the Jew and the Gentile are made one, in 
the unity of a common faith in Christ. 

I shall conclude then with one more remark. The 
case of Ezra, in particular, among the other instances 
cited above, proves it to be possible that a person, setting 
out from the parts beyond the Euphrates, on a certain 
day in the first month, might arrive at Jerusalem ex- 
actly on the same day in the fifth month of the Jewish 
year. Hence if the Magi set out on the tenth of Nisan, 
U.C. 750, they might arrive in Jerusalem on the tenth 
of Lous, or Ab, the fifth month afterwards. The tenth 
of Nisan, in that year, as it has been abundantly proved 
elsewhere, coincided with April 6; and consequently 
the tenth of Ab would coincide with August 2. April 
6 in that year, was a Sunday, and August 2 was a Sa- 
turday. We may consider it probable, that in one 


z Vol. i. 402. Dissertation xii. 
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week’s time after this, consequently about August 9 or 
10, the Holy family would set out for Egypt; where 
they would perhaps arrive at the place of their abode, 
August 25 or 26. From this time to March 31, the 
date of the next Passover, the included term of days is 
as nearly as possible 215 in all. Vide vol. i. Disserta- 
tion xii. page 394, note. 
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DISSERTATION XIX. 
On the ministry of John the Baptist. 


OF the two questions, which naturally belong to the 
consideration of this subject, first, the question of the 
entire duration of the ministry of John; and secondly, 
that of the order or distribution of its parts: the for- 
mer has been in a great measure anticipated. The 
entire duration of the ministry of John was necessarily 
comprehended between the feast of Tabernacles, when 
we supposed it to begin, and the day of his imprison- 
ment; both in the thirteenth year of Tiberius Cesar. 

The precise day of the imprisonment of the Baptist 
may justly be regarded as unknown, and always to be 
so; yet we shall see reason perhaps hereafter to believe 
that it must have fallen out sometime before the mid- 
summer of U.C. 780, in the last half of Tiberius’ thir- 
teenth*; and it may be shewn in a future dissertation” 
that, whensoever it fell, it was on some day between the 
Passover, John ii. 13, and the feast of Pentecost, next 
after that; which being the case, even the day itself 
may not improbably be conjectured. 

The ministry of John being entirely preparatory to 
the ministry of Jesus Christ, the close of the one was 
either virtually or actually the commencement of the 
other ; and conversely, the commencement of the one 
determined either virtually or actually the close of the 
other. Now the ministry of Jesus Christ had a two- 
fold commencement; once in Judza, at the Passover, 
John ii. 13, before the imprisonment of John, and 
again in Galilee, after it; at the former of which the 
ministry of John was over virtually, and at the latter 


a Vide the Appendix. » Dissertation xxi. 
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was over actually. Answerable to this twofold be- 
ginning, the ministry of Christ had a twofold conclu- 
sion also; once, at the Passover in the sixteenth of Ti- 
berius, when he suffered ; and again, on the day of the 
Ascension, before which he was not finally removed into 
heaven. The interval between these two, which was 
a period of forty-one days, was similarly employed, ac- 
cording to St. Luke, with the whole course of his min- 
istry preceding; viz. in shewing himself to the Apo- 
stles, and telling them of the things which concerned 
the kingdom of God*: and consequently, though the 
personal ministry of Christ after his death and resur- 
rection, until his reception into heaven, was strictly 
confined to his own disciples, and was no longer trans- 
acted in public; yet, as regards that one particular 
of subserviency to the preparation for the future dispen- 
sation of the Gospel, which had always been its object 
before; it must be considered to have continued still. 
Between the first beginning and the first termi- 
nation of our Lord’s ministry, there was an inter- 
val of three years exactly ; and between the se- 
cond beginning and the second termination, if they 
both coincided with Ascension-day, there was the 
same. Now this duration of the ministry of Christ, 
from whatever point of time we deduce its commence- 
ment, seems to have been a necessary consequence in or- 
der to the fulfilment of prophecy. If then it was finally 
and properly closed on the day of the Ascension, in the 
sixteenth of Tiberius, U. C. 783; we may infer that it 
finally and properly began at the same time, in his thir- 
teenth, U.C. 780. But it did not finally and properly 
begin, except after the imprisonment of John. I ad- 
vance it therefore as a probable conjecture, that the day 
of the imprisonment of John, U. C. 780, was the same 
¢ Acts i. 3. 
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day in that year, on which our Saviour ascended into 
heaven three years afterwards, U.C. 789. This was 
in each case about the forty-first day from the four- 
teenth of the Jewish Nisan. The entire duration of 
the ministry of John must be determined accordingly ; 
and if we date its commencement with the feast of Ta- 
bernacles preceding, it occupied about seven months in 
all. On this point however something more will be 
said hereafter. 

The second question, or that which concerns the 
order and distribution of the parts of the ministry of 
John, pre-supposes the whole to have been directed to 
more than one purpose; and the separate discharge of 
its functions in general to have begun at different pe- 
riods: and as this appears to me to be the truth of the 
case, I shall enter upon the proof of it somewhat at 
large. 

With this view I observe that, if the ministry of 
John the Baptist was really subservient to distinct 
offices; both what these were, and in what they dif- 
fered from each other, is presumptively to be collected 
from what the accounts of his ministry describe him 
to have done: and this presumption is so far confirmed 
by the matter of fact, that, little as each of the evan- 
gelists in particular has recorded of his ministry, that 
little is substantially the same in all; and furnishes 
the evidence of more than one effect, and consequently 
of more than one purpose of his mission; which, whe- 
ther they were capable of being discharged at the same 
time, or not, were manifestly distinct in kind. 

I. One and the first character, upon the public as- 
sumption of his ministerial office, in which John is 
represented, is the character of a κῆρυξ τοῦ εὐαγγελίου 5 
that is, of an herald or proclaimer of the tidings of the 
kingdom ; accompanied by the condition of faith, that 
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is, belief in the tidings, and of repentance or reforma- 
tion of life, as a consequence of the belief. In those 
days cometh John the Baptist, κηρύσσων, proclaiming, 
in the wilderness of Judea, and saying, Repent ye; 
for the kingdom of heaven is at hand. Matt. iii. 1, 2. 

11. His next character is the character of a bap- 
tizer. Then began to go forth unto him Jerusalem, 
and all the land of Judza, and all the country round 
about the Jordan: and were baptized by him in the 
Jordan, confessing their sins. Matt. iii. 5, 6. 

III. Another and a third character is that of a 
teacher of morals, as well as of a preacher of the king- 
dom: nor is it any objection that his moral instruc- 
tions are represented as conveyed not in long or set 
discourses, but in short and familiar rules of duty, ap- 
plicable to the parties addressed, and easily retained 
in mind. Luke iii. 1O—14. 

IV. The fourth and the last character is that of an 
harbinger of the Messiah; or of one commissioned to 
bear express testimony to the approaching advent of 
the Christ. And he began to proclaim, (ἐκήρυσσε,) saying, 
There is coming after me He who is mightier than 
I; the thong of whose shoes I am not worthy to stoop 
and unloose. I indeed have baptized you in water; 
but he shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost. Mark i. 
7, 8. 

Besides these characters we meet with no more: 
and of these the first and the last alone are really 
distinct; the intermediate two are not so much dif- 
ferent from, as natural consequences of the first. The 
character of a preacher of repentance could not fail to 
include the character of a moral teacher; and the doc- 
trine of the kingdom as preached by John being ac- 
companied by the requisition of repentance, grounded 
upon faith in the approach of the kingdom, baptism 
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was administered as the sign and seal of both. For 
the baptism of John was invariably either preceded or 
attended by the confession of sins; whence it is mani- 
fest that it was designed to attest and confirm the sin- 
cerity of the receiver’s profession of his belief in the 
prediction of the approaching kingdom; and in the 
assurance of that belief, of the truth of his purpose to 
lead a new life. 

The administration of baptism, then, without any 
regard to the use of that rite among the Jews in the 
admission of proselytes, was a necessary part of the 
office of John; whether as a prophet of the kingdom, 
or as a teacher of morality: in which might be sup- 
posed to be comprehended the sum and effect of his 
ministry as both. The reception of baptism at his 
hands was the last and most decisive step, to declare 
the faith of the recipient both in the message and in 
the authority of John. Hence it is that the final end 
of his mission, so far as these objects were contem- 
plated by it, may be fitly described as simply and 
solely to baptize: that his ministry, regarded in the 
complex, may be called his baptism; that his personal 
denomination, both in the Gospels and out of them, is 
John ὁ Bartiorys—John the baptizer—that St. Mark 
and St. Luke do each concisely express both his first 
and his second office in this one description, that John 
came preaching or proclaiming the baptism of repent- 
ance, unto remission of sins; and that St. Paul, in the 
synagogue of Pisidian Antioch, employs the same lan- 
guage: John having proclaimed, before the face of his 
entrance, baptism of repentance to all the people “. 

Now the character in which the Baptist would 
first appear, it is morally certain, must be his true 
and his proper character ; a character which, whatever 
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other he might combine with it afterwards, he could 
never thenceforward lose, but would retain to the last. 
This character was the character of an herald of the 
kingdom: and the same character, as it may be shewn, 
is the character subsequently assumed by our Saviour. 
᾿Απὸ τότε, says St. Matthew; that is, from the time of 
the return into Galilee after the imprisonment of John, 
and the choice of Capernaum as the place of our Lord’s 
abode; ἤρξατο ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς κηρύσσειν, καὶ λέγειν᾽ Μετανοεῖτε" 
ἤγγικε "γὰρ ἡ βασιλεία τῶν οὐρανῶν ". 

It was in this identical form of words, that St. Mat- 
thew set forth and described just before the office and 
ministry of John: Repent ye, for the kingdom of 
heaven is at hand, was his account of the ministry of 
John; Repent ye, for the kingdom of heaven is at 
hand, is his account of the ministry of Christ. It is 
the same character of the heralds or proclaimers of the 
gospel tidings, in which he exhibits both; it is the 
same kingdom of heaven, and as still future and not 
yet come, which he represents to be announced by both; 
it is the same practical inference of the necessity of 
repentance and of reformation of life, as grounded upon 
the futurity and the belief in the futurity of the king- 
dom, which he shews to be inculcated by both. If 
these words then were a correct description of the min- 
istry of John, they must be a correct description of the 
ministry of Christ; and if they are a correct descrip- 
tion of the ministry of either, the ministry of the other 
was so far the same with it. It is impossible that the 
kingdom of heaven should mean one thing, as the subject 
of the preaching of John, and another, as the subject 
of the preaching of Christ; or that the part and cha- 
racter of an herald, in relation to it, supported by John, 
should not agree to the same part and character, in 
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relation to it, sustained by Christ. We might as well 
contend that the doctrine of repentance and of amend- 
ment of life, as founded upon it by the one, was a 
different thing from the same doctrine, as grounded 
upon it by the other. Nor would it be less absurd to 
maintain that, if the kingdom of heaven means the 
same thing, as the subject of the preaching of either, it 
was future and not yet revealed, in the time of John, 
but present and actually manifested, in the time of 
Christ; and not that it was equally still future, though 
shortly to be really disclosed, at the time of the min- 
istry of both. 

Now that, in these words, St. Matthew has given us 
a correct and faithful, however concise a description of 
the office and ministry of Christ; is to be inferred not 
merely from zs authority, who being a disciple and 
an apostle of Christ, and constantly in attendance upon 
him, could not be ignorant in what his ministry con- 
sisted, or how he was employed from the first: but 
also from the testimony of the other evangelists, and 
from certain facts which, as we shall see presently, 
transpired in the course of our Lord’s ministry itself. 
St. Mark’s account of the commencement of the same 
ministry, i. 14, which I have had occasion to quote 
elsewhere‘, is substantially to the same effect as St. 
Matthew’s; but as being fuller and more explicit, it is 
so much the stronger an evidence upon the point at 
issue. With both also we may compare, as not many 
days later than either, the following text of St. Luke: 
To the other cities likewise must I preach the gospel 
of the kingdom of God; because for this purpose am I 
sent “, 

Now a statement of the nature, or of the functions of 
the ministry of Christ in general, historically premised 
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to the account of it in detail, must for that very reason 
be received as a statement of its nature, and of its func- 
tions throughout. For we cannot suppose that it was 
otherwise than consistent with itself from first to last ; 
or that its offices at one time were essentially different 
from its offices at another. If therefore our Saviour 
appeared in the proper character of an herald or ambas- 
sador of the gospel-tidings, at its commencement; he 
would sustain the same character, and he must be still 
regarded as such an herald or ambassador, at its middle 
and at its close. Noris this conclusion left to presumption 
merely. The cardinal points in the course of his min- 
istry, after the time of its commencement, are the se- 
veral circuits which he made of Galilee: and his em- 
ployment on any one of these ought consequently to be 
_ a decisive evidence of the object of his ministry from 
the first. Now his employment upon them all, differ- 
ent as they were in themselves and distinct as they 
were in their times, was one and the same; which is 
uniformly represented alike, and on every occasion is 
reducible to these three heads; viz. of preaching or 
proclaiming the kingdom ; of teaching; and of work- 
ing miracles : in none of which particulars, except the 
last, was the ministry of Christ, as we have seen, to be 
distinguished from that of John. . The Baptist indeed 
wrought no miracles; and if we consider for what pur- 
pose miracles were now to be wrought; viz. as an evi- 
dence that he who wrought them, or in whose name they 
were wrought, was the expected Messiah, and conse- 
quently after not before the personal manifestation of 
the Messiah himself; John could not perhaps in con- 
formity with his real character, and his proper order 
of time, have wrought miracles like Christ, or like the 
apostles of Christ. But, in other respects, whether as 
a preacher of the kingdom, or as a teacher of moral 
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duties, he was absolutely the counterpart, and merely 
the forerunner of Christ. | 

Again; the mission of the Twelve, which took place 
about the middle of our Saviour’s ministry, was the 
mission of helpers or coadjutors in the discharge of the 
functions of his ministry. The reason assigned for their 
mission is a clear proof of this. Seeing the multitudes 
and pitying their destitute condition, because they were 
as sheep without a shepherd, he said to his apostles : 
The harvest to be gathered, truly is plentiful; but the 
gatherers of the harvest are few. Pray ye therefore 
the owner of the harvest, to send forth labourers into 
his harvest '. 

It is plainly implied by these words that the work 
to be performed, the business of reaping the spiritual 
harvest, was too much for the individual exertions of 
one person; and therefore required the assistance of 
more: but that the work itself, whether to many or to 
few, would be still the same. How then is the object of 
this errand described ? First, in the words of the charge 
to the apostles, Go and proclaim, saying, The kingdom 
of heaven is at hand$; and in the historical notice of St. 
Luke, that he sent them to proclaim the kingdom of 
God". Secondly, in the declaration of St. Mark, sub- 
joined to the charge, and shewing how the commission 
was fulfilled ; Having gone forth, they began to preach 
or proclaim that men should repent‘. Other purposes 
there were to which, as the same authority shews, this 
mission was also directed ; and which bring it down 
still nearer to a conformity with the ministry of Christ. 
For the apostles taught as well as he, and the apostles 
wrought miracles as well as he. But the above state- 
ments are sufficient to prove that the business of our 
Lord’s personal ministry at its middle period was still 
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what it had been at first; and St. Matthew tells us 
that, while the Twelve were thus employed in one di- 
rection by themselves, our Saviour was similarly em- 
ployed in another by himself: that is—that all, though 
in different directions, were similarly employed at oncek. 

Again; about a year after this time, and probably 
not more than two months before the last Passover, the 
Seventy also were sent out: in the account of the charge 
to whom preparatory to their departure, as it is recorded 
by St. Luke!, the words, Go... and say, The kingdom of 
God is come nigh unto you; and, Be assured of this, 
that the kingdom of God is come nigh to you; occur 
twice with peculiar emphasis. The errand then of these 
apostles was still the same with the errand of the 
Twelve, one year before; with the ministry of our 
Lord at its commencement; and with the commission 
of John from the first: viz. to preach the gospel, 
strictly so called; to publish the tidings of the ap- 
proaching kingdom; and to inculcate the great practi- 
cal duty of repentance and of amendment of life, neces- 
sarily resulting from the expectation of it. The ministry 
of our Lord therefore at its beginning, at its middle, 
and at its end was still the same, and was still identi- 
fied with the Baptist’s. In all these instances, the king- 
dom of heaven or of God, which is both spoken of as 
something future and was actually still something fu- 
ture, can mean only the Gospel dispensation; the pro- 
mulgation of formal Christianity, dated from the day 
of Pentecost, next after the death and the resurrection 
of Jesus Christ; or if it does not mean that, it means 
absolutely nothing at all, or nothing which we could 
say it means. 

If this however be the case; the mission and minis- 
try of John, as far as they were subservient to this 
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future dispensation, were the same in kind with the 
mission and ministry of our Lord himself, of the Twelve, 
and of the Seventy, respectively, during the lifetime of 
Christ. They differed from each other in nothing 
except the order and succession of time: each in his 
own place, though a distinct place from that of an- 
other, was still an harbinger in common of the same 
future kingdom. And this conclusion is irresistibly 
enforced by the fact, that our Saviour’s own part and 
agency in this common commission begin with no de- 
lay after the absolute termination of John’s: but not 
before. No sooner was the Baptist imprisoned, and 
consequently debarred from the discharge of his proper 
work any longer; than our Lord stepped in and sup- 
plied his place. Nothing could more clearly intimate 
the identical nature of their respective missions, the 
community of end and purpose, to which the personal 
ministry of either was directed. For Christ, as we have 
seen, succeeded not merely to the place, but to the very 
language and proclamation of John; which was as 
good as to declare that, though the agent was changed, 
the thing done was not altered: the voice of the same 
proclamation, the dictates of the same awful warning, 
might still be heard; the mouth of the harbinger, the 
authority of the teacher only, were distinct. It was 
John who had pronounced them before; it was the 
Christ who repeated them now: it was the servant of 
the Messiah who promulgated the command to believe 
and to repent, at first; it was the Lord of that servant, 
it was the Messiah himself, who was reiterating and 
enforcing it after him. 

I am not aware that, as far as we have yet com- 
pared them together, there was any difference between 
the personal ministry of John, and the personal minis- 
try of Jesus Christ, except this; that John baptized, 
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but Jesus Christ did not baptize. Even during the 
interval, short as it was, for which our Lord’s ministry 
ran parallel to that of John, though his disciples, as 
the Evangelist tells us™, baptized, yet Jesus himself, as 
he also tells us, did not: and after the commencement 
of his own ministry, posterior to the imprisonment of 
John, until the day of Pentecost and thenceforward, 
we read no more of baptism as administered even by 
the disciples of Christ. I think we may infer from 
these facts that it was at no period, in his public 
career, proper for our Lord himself to baptize; nor 
for his disciples at any period, except during the in- 
terval between the first Passover, and the final return 
into Galilee; (when John also was still making con- 
verts as before ;) to do so in the same sense and to the 
same effect with John; that is, with water, as the 
sign and seal of repentance. Ὶ 

The reason of this difference in two offices, the sepa- 
rate functions of which were otherwise so much the same, 
appears to me to be in each instance one the reverse of 
the other: and consequently in both to be very nearly 
connected together. John baptized, and that with water, 
because he was not to baptize with the Holy Ghost ; 
Christ did not baptize with water, because he was to 
baptize with the Holy Ghost. The water-baptism then 
of John was typical of the Spirit-baptism of Christ ; 
and water, as the medium of the baptism of John, was 
analogous to the Holy Ghost, as the medium of the 
baptism of Christ. So far therefore from introducing 
a real difference into the office of John, as compared 
with the office of Christ, this distinction brings them 
nearer to a resemblance than before; making the Bap- 
tist so exactly the counterpart of Christ, that even that 
most important particular in the functions of the latter, 
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the mission and effusion of the Holy Ghost, was not 
without its significant prototype in the functions of the 
former. And this may be one reason why the baptism 
of John, though, as conveyed by the same external 
medium, but destitute of the same inward grace, it 
might so far appear the appropriate emblem of Chris- 
tian baptism in general, should be considered in reality | 
no type nor similitude of that sacrament; but only of 
the one baptism, once for all administered at the day 
of Pentecost by Christ himself upon the first Christian 
converts, in the communication of the extraordinary 
graces of the Spirit; and afterwards, as often as those 
graces were repeated, upon all converts subsequently. 
I am led to this conclusion partly by the testimony 
of John himself; who, on a variety of occasions, so 
distinguishes his own baptism from some baptism of 
Christ’s, as shews him to have none other baptism in 
view, but this: I indeed have baptized you in water, 
but he shall baptize you in the Holy Ghost": and 
what is still more to the purpose, because it was liter- 
ally fulfilled at the day of Pentecost when the Spirit 
visibly descended in the likeness of tongues of fire: I 
indeed am baptizing you in water; but he shall bap- 
tize you in the Holy Ghost and in fire®: partly, by 
the testimony of our Lord himself; who, as if ex- 
pressly to remind the apostles of the typical baptism 
which they had heretofore received at the hands of 
John, tells them on the way to Bethany before his 
Ascension ; John indeed baptized in water, but ye shall 
be baptized in the Holy Ghost, not many days hence? : 
a declaration, which St. Peter afterwards applies to a 
case in point; the effusion of the Spirit on Cornelius 
and his household, even before they had been baptized 
with water‘: partly, from the testimony of St. Paul, 
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with respect to the twelve disciples at Ephesus: John 
indeed baptized with baptism of repentance, telling the 
people that they should believe upon him who was 
coming after him; that is, upon Jesus, the Christ’. 
For this was to imply that John had baptized with 
water, as the sign and seal of repentance; but that 
Christ should baptize with the Spirit, as the sign and 
seal of acceptance: and the event gave effect to his 
words; for as soon as these disciples had been bap- 
tized in the name of the Lord, and Paul had laid his 
hands upon them, the Holy Ghost also was poured on 
them, and they spake with tongues. Nor is it improba- 
ble that, among the other uses proposed by the baptism 
of our Lord himself, to prefigure this future truth was 
one; for after the water had been poured over him by 
John, the Holy Ghost was poured on him from above; 
and not only was poured upon him, but rested on him 
and continued with him. And if Justin Martyr is to 
be believed, even a more sensible indication of the same 
truth was at the same time given. Kai τότε, ἐλθόντος 
τοῦ ᾿Ιησοῦ ἐπὶ τὸν Ἰορδάνην ποταμὸν, ἔνθα ὁ ᾿Ιωάννης ἐβά- 
πτιζε, κατελθόντος τοῦ ᾿Ι]ησοῦ ἐπὶ τὸ ὕδωρ, καὶ πῦρ ἀνήφθη 
ἐν τῷ ᾿Ιορδάνη, καὶ, K,T. λϑ. 

The same tradition is said to have been contained in 
the gospel according to the Ebionites‘; between which, 
however, and this allusion to the same thing by Justin, 
there is so much of difference in the circumstances, as to 
prove that the latter did not take it from the former. 
But whatsoever may be thought of this fact, the baptism 
of John, which had just preceded, might be typical οὖ 
that spiritual unction which followed; and both to- 
gether might concur to intimate that he, who had 
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received not only the sign but the thing signified, if 
he baptized at all, would baptize not with water but 
with the Spirit; and having received so plenteous and 
withal so enduring an unction, that he should baptize 
with the Spirit. For it was in reference to the plen- 
teousness of that effusion, that John afterwards said to 
his disciples: The Father giveth not the Spirit by 
measure"; and in reference to the derived communi- 
cations bestowed on the church from the same inex- 
haustible source, that the Evangelist, at the beginning 
of his Gospel, declared, Of his fulness have all we re- 
ceived, and grace in return for grace; that is, grace 
imparted to men, in return for grace received from 
above’. 

The identity of the ministry of John and of the 
ministry of Jesus Christ, in general, may be further 
confirmed as follows. 

I. By the exordium of St. Mark’s Gospel: ἀρχὴ τοῦ 
εὐαγγελίου ᾿Ιησοῦ Χριστοῦ, υἱοῦ τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὡς “γέγραπται 
ἐν τοῖς προφήταις", κ,τ.λ. The beginning of the Gos- 
pel of Jesus Christ was consequently the beginning of 
the ministry of John; and the part, subsequently dis- 
charged in the same Gospel by Jesus Christ, was simi- 
lar to the part which had been previously discharged 
init by John. Nor is it possible to avoid this conclu- 
sion, except by contending that τὸ εὐαγγέλιον ᾿]ησοῦ 
Χριστοῦ means here no more than the tidings of the 
approach and manifestation of Jesus Christ ; a sense 
which, by limiting the gospel entirely to the supposed 
ministry of John in this one respect, would lead to the 
absurd inference that Jesus Christ himself bore no 
part in the Gospel at all; and would contradict the 
writer to the Hebrews: πῶς ἡμεῖς ἐκφευξόμεθα τηλικ- 
αὐτῆς ἀμελήσαντες σωτηρίας ; ἥτις ἀρχὴν λαβοῦσα λα- 
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λεῖσθαι διὰ τοῦ Κυρίου, ὑπὸ τῶν ἀκουσάντων εἰς ἡμᾶς ἐβε- 
βαιώθηΣ. 

II. By the true drift and meaning of the reply to 
the question, ἐν ποίᾳ ἐξουσίᾳ ταῦτα ποιεῖς Υ ; the pecu- 
liarity of which reply consists in ¢hts; that while it 
appears to decline, it does in reality answer the ques- 
tion. Our Lord indeed foreknew that his interrogators 
would not reply to his own question, from heaven ; 
and they durst not reply to it, from men: he foreknew 
therefore that they would not reply to it at all; and 
this was the reason why he encountered their question 
by another. But suppose them to have answered, what 
was certainly possible, that the baptism of John was 
ἐξ οὐρανοῦ ; then on one implicit admission; viz. that 
the ministry of our Saviour also was the same in kind 
with the ministry of John; they would have answered 
their question themselves. If John’s ministry was 
from heaven, our Saviour’s was so too: and he, who 
acted by a Divine commission, had the clearest right to 
do those things. 

III. By a comparison of Matt. xi. 12, 13, with Luke 
xvi. 16: the first of which ought to be rendered thus ; 
From the days of John the Baptist even until now, the 
kingdom of heaven is suffering violence, and violent 
ones are seizing it by force: for all the prophets, and 
the law, taught until John: and the second, delivered 
on a different and a much later occasion, in like man- 
ner should be translated thus; The law and the pro- 
phets taught until John; since then, the kingdom 
of heaven is a preaching of, and every one is pressing 
into it. So rendered and taken in conjunction, the 
figurative language of each of these passages describes 
the efforts of men, not yet in possession, but striving 
with all their might and main to get possession, of 
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some desirable object. It would aptly, for example, 
personify the exertions of soldiers who, having the 
reduction and the spoiling of some rich but fortified 
place before them, are employing all the arts and ex- 
pedients of war to take it; are scaling the walls, bat- 
tering the gates, undermining and throwing down 
every obstacle which keeps them, for a time, from 
their prize. 

It is not then implied that the kingdom of heaven 
was as yet subdued by this holy warfare, or that the 
violence of these figurative spoilers was actually crown- 
ed with success; only that it was on the point of be- 
coming so: and the language of prophecy, which speaks 
of the future as already present, describes it accord- 
ingly even now. But that it does this in conformity 
to its own idiom merely, appears from the fact that 
the kingdom of heaven all the time, εὐαγγελίζεται; is . 
still only preached of and announced; though every 
one was pressing into it. The truth is, that the very 
tidings or news of its approach were the producing 
cause of the eagerness to press into it, of the violence 
exerted to get possession of it: and the publication of 
those tidings had begun with John. The welcome, the 
eagerness, the impatience with which the news had 
been received, and the approach of the kingdom was 
already expected, were consequently all to be dated 
from the commencement of the ministry of John: but 
the same feelings continued to be kept up; (and that 
the more, the longer the arrival of the kingdom itself 
seemed to be delayed ;) subsequently even to the com- 
mencement of the ministry of Christ. 

The ministry of John therefore was the same in 
kind with the ministry of Christ, and was merely prior 
to it in the order of time; which being the case, it 
follows directly that the ministry of John, compared 
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with the ministry of any prophet who had gone before 
him, was something novel and suz generis. It might 
be justly said that the Law and the Prophets had all 
prophesied or taught, as before, until John appeared ; 
but that since then the kingdom of heaven—a new 
dispepsation distinct from the Mosaic, though raised Ὁ 
up and nourished in the bosom of the Mosaic; had 
begun, and was continuing to be preached. The reign 
of the ancient dispensation, the authority of the former 
rule of faith, were first superseded by the advent and the 
ministry of John. He might be said to have stood on 
the middle wall of partition between the Law and the 
Gospel; and to have belonged alike to each; consum- 
mating the one, and introducing the other. He was nei- 
ther the last in the order of the prophets, nor the first 
in the order of the apostles; but something made up of 
both. As appearing before the Messiah, he was to be 
classed with the prophets of the Law; and as sustain- 
ing the same office with the Messiah, he was to be 
classed with the emissaries of the Gospel: and on both 
these accounts, while he might still be the same zn 
genere with the prophets, he was something in parti- 
cular more than they. 

IV. By the right construction and interpretation of 
that much disputed passage in the Gospel of St. John: 
ὁ ὀπίσω μου ἐρχόμενος ἔμπροσθέν μου “γέγονεν ὅτι πρῶ- 
τός μου iv”. The authorized version of this text, upon 
the whole, is the most correct; though, if we would 
do entire justice to the force and emphasis of the ori- 
ginal terms, we must alter it slightly to the following 
effect: He, who is coming after me, is become before 
me; because he was before me. It would be just as 
absurd to suppose that the first half of this sentence 
affirms priority of existence, as that the last half affirms 
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priority of rank; for they cannot both be considered to 
affirm priority of the same thing, without amounting to 
two identical propositions ; or assigning a certain truth 
as a reason for itself. The last clause, ὅτι πρῶτός μου 
jv, ascertains the ground of the assertion, conveyed by 
the first, ἔμπροσθέν μου “γέγονεν : so that if πρῶτός μου ἣν 
is rightly rendered, He was before me; that is, affirms 
priority of existence; ἔμπροσθέν μου “γέγονεν cannot be 
rightly rendered, He is before me; that is, affirm pri- 
ority of existence also: and if éuxpoo@év μου “γέγονεν is 
rightly rendered, He is become before me; that is, 
affirms priority of rank; then (though the original 
Greek might bear it, which I contend that it never 
could) πρῶτός μου ἣν cannot be rightly rendered, He 
was my chief; that is, affirm priority of rank. 

If however the first clause affirms precedence, or 
priority of rank, the second may very well affirm pre- 
existence, or priority of being; and where the question 
lay between the comparative personal dignity of the 
Baptist and that of Christ, it might still more reason- 
ably assign this very priority of existence, as the sole 
yet sufficient ground of that very priority of rank. 
The most superficial reader must be sensible that, by 
the peculiar antithesis of his language, John had it in 
view expressly to oppose the circumstance of Christ's 
being advanced before him, to the circumstance not- 
withstanding of his coming after him; an use of ὀπίσω, 
and ἔμπροσθεν, which is the most classical imaginable. 


Γνώμης πατρῴας πάντ᾽ ὄπισθεν ἑστάναι. Soph. Ant. 640. 
Καὶ τοὺς ὄπισθεν εἰς τὸ πρόσθεν ἄξομεν. Ajax. 1249. 

ams ἐὰ et Τὰ μακρὰ τῶν σμικρῶν λόγων 

ἐπίπροσθέν ἐστι, καὶ σαφῆ μᾶλλον κλύεν. Kur. Orest. 620. 


Οὐδὲν ἄλλο τούτου μᾶλλον ὃν ἔμπροσθεν παραβαλὼν (av) 
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to render the anomaly more complete, it was evidently 
necessary that Christ should be understood to be coming 
after, in the same way and in the same sense, in which 
John himself had gone before; in other words, that the 
personal ministry of each respectively was to be the same, 
differing only in the order of succession. For, generally 
speaking, it is the first in a common office, and not the 
last; it is he who ushers in and begins a business of 
any importance, not he who takes it up and prosecutes 
it afterwards; who may be said to have precedence, 
and to sustain the more dignified character of the two. 
But the successor of the Baptist, even in a common 
work, was such as by the superior lustre of his per- 
son, and by the corresponding authority of his teaching, 
could not fail to eclipse and to supersede his prede- 
cessor. For he who was from eternity ; he who was 
before the Baptist, and before every other divinely- 
commissioned, but merely human teacher, more an- 
cient than the Baptist; though he might condescend 
to labour in the same vocation with the Baptist, and 
even in an order of time posterior to his; yet by virtue 
of his essential preexistence, his sublime and myste- 
rious divinity of nature, could not possibly rank, or long 
continue to rank after or beneath him ; but must be pre- 
ferred before him. The same assertion therefore of 
, his own subordination to his successor, and the same 
reason for that subordination; viz. that John was from 
the earth, Christ was from heaven; John was from 
below, Christ was from above; are not more piously, 
than naturally repeated in that other testimony of the 
Baptist’s, which holds out the torch to the meaning of 
this. Him it behoveth to increase, but me it behoveth 
to decrease: he who came from above is above all 
things: he who was from the earth is from the earth, 
and speaketh from the earth; but he who came from 
M 4& 
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the heavens is above all things, and what he hath seen 
and hath heard, the same he testifieth ἃ, 

And hence we may arrive at a right conception of 
that peculiar circumstance of distinction, in which the 
superiority of John to every prophet, who had appeared 
before him, must be supposed to consist; a superiority 
so great, that our Lord himself has said, Among them 
that were born of women, there hath not arisen a 
greater than John the Baptist». It was no preemi- 
nence of personal sanctity, but a certain preeminence 
of personal office, which was thus ascribed to ham in 
particular. All the prophets before him had been, in 
some sense, the precursors of the Messiah, as well as 
he; but none of them had been his immediate prede- 
cessor, like John. All the prophets before him had an 
high and an holy office to sustain, the same in one as in 
another; none had been admitted to the privilege of 
sustaining the same office with the Messiah, of being 
the fellow-labourer and as it were copartner, in his 
proper work and ministry, of the Lord of the prophets, 
but John. And in the same sense in which it might 
thus be said that John was superior to any prophet 
before him; in the same sense might it be said that 
the least in the kingdom of God, the least minister of 
the gospel, among those who should come after him, 
would be greater than John. For the office and part 
of one, who merely preceded to announce the approach 
of this kingdom, and to prepare men’s minds for the 
future preaching of the gospel, could not, in the nature 
of things, be so dignified and illustrious, as the office 
and part of one, who was actually to begin, or in any 
way contribute to execute the predicted dispensation 
itself. 7 

Nor ought it to be objected to this assertion, that 
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the personal ministry of Christ himself, as being the 
same with the personal ministry of John, must on this 
principle have been inferior in dignity or in import- 
ance to the personal ministry of a Christian evangelist. 
It is not the inequality of personal characters, but the 
disparity of personal functions, relatively to a common 
end, which we are here contrasting together. The 
personal dignity of Jesus Christ can bear no compari- 
son with that of either prophet or apostle; and as the 
Lord of the apostles, as well as of the prophets, by 
whom they also were’ commissioned and sent; who 
inspired them with the knowledge of gospel truths, 
and cooperated with them wheresoever they went; the 
sole and éfficient cause of every thing brought to pass 
by ¢hetr instrumentality and even in their proper voca- 
tion, was still Jesus Christ. But in every regular and 
orderly scheme, which has a beginning and an ending, 
a preparation and a consummation, leading to, yet 
distinct from each other; they who carry into effect 
must be considered to do more towards the final result 
than they who begin. And if the prenunciation of the 
gospel was to precede, as well as conduct to its preach- 
ing, it is no disparagement of the personal dignity of 
Christ, who, in his relative place and order of time, 
could discharge only the former, that his proper office 
was preliminary, and therefore so far subordinate to 
the personal office of his apostles, who were to be 
appointed to the latter. 

The similarity indeed of the personal ministry of our 
Saviour to that of John, before him, and yet its dis- 
tinctness from that of the apostles, after him, may be 
a good presumptive argument that there was something 
incumbent upon Azm, and to be discharged by him, over 
and above the proper work of Azs ministry ; something 
which could be done neither by John before him, nor 
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by the apostles after him ; something equally necessary 
to the effect and completion of his own ministry, and 
to the commencement and discharge of their’s; some- 
thing consequently which must be interposed between 
both ; after the one, but before the other: which 
something the event alone would prove to be the death 
and the resurrection of our Lord, with the saving de- 
sign of each; and next to this, which was to happen 
at the close of his personal career, the collecting, or- 
daining, and commissioning of apostles during its 
course; who should publish these saving truths, and 
therefore commence their ministry, as preachers of 
formal Christianity, afterwards. 

Lastly ; the case of Apollos, who is said to have 
known only the baptism of John‘; and still more the 
case of the twelve disciples at Ephesus, who had been. 
baptized only into the baptism of John“; are sufficient 
to prove that persons might be disciples, and conse- 
quently Christians in some sense or other already, who 
had not been fully instructed in the gospel dispensation 
as such; or who had not received Christian baptism ; 
who were merely believers in the Divine legation of 
John, and had merely received baptism from John, 
or from some of the disciples of John. Nothing can 
more clearly imply the subordination of the ministry 
of John to the same common end with the ministry of 
Christ ; and that common end the dispensation of the 
gospel, as yet ulterior to the ministry of both. 

These considerations, and others which, if they were 
necessary, might still be adduced, are sufficient to place 
it beyond’a question that the personal ministry of John 
is not to be regarded as distinct from the personal min- 
istry of our Saviour, except in the order of succession : 
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that both were continuous, though individual parts of 
the same scheme or dispensation in general, which may 
be called indifferently either the Ministration of the 
Kingdom, or the Ministration of the Messiah; as dis- 
criminated from the propagation of formal Christianity, 
or the Ministration of the apostles. It may be said 
however that prophecy, both ancient and recent, had 
represented the ministry of John, in a different light ; 
viz. as the ministry of an herald, harbinger, or precur- 
sor specially in reference to the coming of Christ ; and 
therefore as distinct from the ministry of Christ. The 
voice of one, crying in the wilderness, Prepare ye the 
way of the Lord, make straight his paths®: Behold I 
do send my messenger before thy face, who shall get 
ready thy way before thee‘: He shall be mighty before 
the Lord ...and many of the children of Israel shall he 
turn to the Lord their God. And he himself shall go 
before him in the spirit and power of Elias, to turn the 
hearts of the fathers to the children, and the diso- 
bedient to the wisdom of righteous: to prepare for 
the Lord a duly provided people®. And thou, child, 
shalt be called the Prophet of the Highest: for thou 
shalt go before the face of the Lord to prepare his 
ways; for the sake of giving knowledge of salvation 
to his people, by the remission of their sins through the 
tender mercies of our God, wherewith the dayspring 
from on high hath visited us, to shine unto those who 
were sitting in the darkness and shadow of death, 
whereby to direct our feet safely into the way of peace”. 
To which we may add the testimony of St. Paul also, 
as quoted above‘; viz. that John proclaimed, before 
the entrance of Christ, baptism of repentance unto all 
the people. 


e Is. xl. 3—5. f Mal. iii. 1. & Luke i. 15—17. h Ib. 76—79. 
i Acts xiii. 24. 
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That John was really the precursor of Christ; that 
the business of bearing witness to the Messiah was 
part of his commission originally ; that the fact of such 
witness, as delivered by him in more ways and on 
more occasions than one, is actually on record; and 
consequently that even those descriptions, which speak 
of him as personally the herald of Christ, become 
strictly applicable to him, and are literally fulfilled in 
his history: no one can pretend to dispute. There was 
a man, says the last of the evangelists, sent from God ; 
his name was John. This man came for a testimony, 
that he might bear testimony concerning the light; 
that all might believe through him*. I was sent be- 
fore the Christ, says the Baptist of himself; and, 
That the Christ might be manifested to Israel, for that 
purpose came I, baptizing in water'. And again; He 
who sent me to baptize in water, the same said unto 
me, On whomsoever thou shalt see the Spirit descend- 
ing, and abiding upon him; this it is who baptizeth in 
the Holy Ghost ™. 

The duty however of bearing personal testimony to 
Jesus Christ was so far from being incompatible with 
the duty of an evangelist of the kingdom, that, in the case 
at least of John, the former would necessarily be a con- 
sequence of the latter. For if John knew that, though 
not himself the Messiah, he was shortly to be succeeded 
by the Messiah, and that his own part in their common 
ministry was sometime to be superseded by his, he 
could not fail to attest this truth ; and to bid the people 
prepare for the coming of another, after himself but 
greater than himself. And this seems indeed to be the 
exact description of John’s personal relation to Christ ; 
that he had to point him out as his successor in a com- 
mon office, and however greater or more dignified than 

k John i. 6. 7. 1 Ib. iii. 28. i. 31. m Ib. i. 33. 
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himself, yet still as only his successor. In comparison 
then with his proper and primary commission, as a 
preacher of the kingdom or an ambassador of the gos- 
pel-tidings, this duty of bearing personal testimony to 
Jesus Christ was a kind of πάρεργον, or secondary pur- 
pose; perfectly compatible with that, yet entirely sub- 
ordinate to it: which conclusion may be further mgs 
ported by the following arguments. 

I. If the authority of John, in his original capacity 
as a prophet of the kingdom, had not been already ac- 
knowledged, his personal testimony to the Messiah 
must clearly have failed of its effect: for what weight 
or sanction could be given to the character or the claims 
of another, by one who was still in want of confirmation 
for his own ? - 

II. To suppose, for argument’s sake, that this busi- 
ness was the great business of his ministry: the testi- 
mony of John to Christ, before and after his baptism, 
must necessarily have been widely different. Before 
that baptism, he could bear witness, if to any thing, 
only to the future approach of the Messiah; after it, 
to his actual coming ; before, only to some Messiah in 
general; after, to the person of this Messiah in parti- 
cular. Both these kinds and modes of testimony, it 
may be said, would be suitable to the office of one who 
was commissioned expressly to bear witness to the 
Christ; the former or the general, while he was still 
unknown, the latter or the particular, when he had 
once been ascertained. But the latter, as every one 
must admit, would be much the more effectual of the 
two, and much the more in unison with the character 
of a personal witness, and of one who had no other 
duty to perform, than that of bearing such a witness 
to the Christ. 

Is it then upon this hypothesis, no difficulty, that 
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out of the four evangelists, who have all given some 
account of the ministry of John, ore only makes men- 
tion of his personal testimonies to Christ? Is it no 
proof, on the other hand, that this duty was subordi- 
nate to his duty as an herald of the kingdom, that all 
four record both his preaching and his baptizing? 
From the time of the baptism of Christ, when only 
the person of the Messiah became known to John, and 
from which time forward, but not before it, personal 
attestations in favour of Christ might be delivered by 
him; the three first Gospels are totally silent on the 
subject of the ministry of John: so that had not the 
last Gospel, though written so long posterior to the 
former and expressly to supply their omissions, placed 
the fact of some such attestations on record, we should 
have remained for ever in ignorance that John had 
borne any personal testimony to Christ; that is, that 
he had ever performed the great, if not the sole busi- 
ness of his ministry in general. And what are these 
attestations, as recorded by St. John himself? They 
are three in number, two of them delivered on conse- 
cutive days, the third, about a month later; the former 
confined to the disciples of the Baptist, and the latter, 
as far as we can judge of it, not purposely nor prima- 
rily addressed to the rest of the people ¢. 

III. If we take the Baptist’s own account of his 
original commission " as implicitly to be trusted, it will 
follow that, though given before the commencement of 
his ministry, it could not be discharged until that min- 
istry was far advanced; and when so discharged, that 
it would prove to be a commission to bear not a gene- 
ral testimony to the future advent, but a particular 
testimony to the actual person, of the Christ. It was 
given before the commencement of his ministry; for 
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it was given when he was first sent to baptize: it was 
a commission to bear witness to the person of the 
Messiah, because it was accompanied by a promise how 
that person should be recognised. It was consequently 
a commission which neither could be nor was intended 
to be executed, until this recognition had taken place; 
that is, until the baptism at least of Christ; when only 
the promised sign was vouchsafed. But the ministry 
of John had been going on some considerable time 
before the baptism of Christ; for this baptism is the 
last thing which three of the evangelists record of his 
ministry at all. The ministry of John then had some 
proper object, distinct from the commission. to bear 
personal testimony to Jesus Christ; which must have 
been going on before the baptism of our Lord, and con- 
sequently which had been discharged from the first. 
There is reason indeed to believe that even the first. 
general testimony to Christ was much posterior to the 
commencement of the ministry of John: at least, if 
that instance is the occasion recorded by St. Luke ’. 
And that it is so may be inferred, as I think, from the 
cause which produced the testimony itself: When the 
people were in expectation, and all men were reason- 
ing in their own hearts concerning John, whether he 
might be the Christ; John answered, saying unto 811. 
The declaration which follows, affirming that he was 
not the Christ but only his predecessor, was designed to 
place them out of suspense: whence it seems hardly to 
admit of a question, that this must have been the first 
declaration to any such effect, which had yet taken place. 
It was very natural that the men of the time should at 
first have considered it possible that John might prove 
to be the Messiah, whom they had all so long been ex- 
pecting: it was not less natural, or rather it was peremp- 
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torily incumbent upon John, that he should have dis- 
claimed the title which they would willingly have award- 
edto him. But he could neither rectify this miscon- 
struction of his real character until it had begun to pre- 
vail; nor yet delay to rectify it after it had. The au- 
thoritative denial therefore with which, in the present 
instance, he does rectify it, must on every account be 
considered the first of its kind; and if one such denial, 
and so expressed, was likely to set the mistake at rest, 
it would also be the last. St. Mark’s account then of 
a similar declaration © will belong to the same occasion 
as this in St. Luke, and be only more concise; while 
St. Matthew’s *, which is identically the same in terms 
with St. Luke’s, will be this very occasion itself, joined 
to the account of another passage, and of a correspond- 
ing discourse, in the previous history of John. 

Now that the time of this testimony was consider- 
ably later than the commencement of John’s ministry 
I infer, first, from the reason of the thing; because 
the error which produced it, and was so widely spread, 
could not have arisen all at once. Secondly, because 
St. Luke has detached this single declaration from the 
longer discourse in St. Matthew; obviously as belong- 
ing to a later period than the rest of it. Thirdly and 
chiefly, because it is this testimony of the Baptist’s, 
and as so produced, as well as so directed, to which I 
believe that St. Paul alluded, in the synagogue of Pisi- 
dian Antioch Y. 

Now as John was accomplishing his course, he said, 
Whom do ye suppose me to be? Iam not He: but, lo! 
he is coming after me; the shoes of whose feet I am 
not worthy to unloose. 

These words of John are manifestly addressed to — 
the people, and are as manifestly intended to rectify 
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some possible mistake, with respect to the truth of his 
own character. They agree therefore so far, in sub- 
stance, with the declaration in St. Luke, as to imply that 
they must have belonged to the same occasion in the 
history of John; and since the former are said to have 
been delivered, ws ἐπλήρου ᾿Ιωάννης τὸν δρόμον, the latter 
must have been so too; that is, they must each be 
supposed to have happened, when the ministry of John 
was far advanced; for that could on no principle be 
said to transpire when a man was accomplishing or 
Sulfilling his course, which ensued when it was scarce- 
ly begun. The same conclusion results from these 
premises, as before; viz. that if even any general tes- 
timony of John’s to the Messiah was not delivered, 
until comparatively late in the duration of his ministry, 
to deliver such testimony never could be the principal, 
much less the sole or the proper duty of his ministry 
from the first. 

Had this actually been the case, then it was to be 
expected that our Lord, or his apostles, after the for- 
mal commencement of Ais ministry or of their's, would 
often be found appealing to the testimony of John; as 
to one of the most convincing arguments, (with all at 
least who admitted the divine legation of John,) which 
could be urged in his own behalf. But so far is this 
from being done, that in the first three Gospels, as 
soon as the Baptist is removed by his imprisonment 
from the public stage of his ministry; his name 
and memory are, from thenceforward, as good as obli- 
terated. It is accident, humanly speaking, which causes 
him to be mentioned again: and as to his testimony, 
it is not so much as alluded to. That occasion when 
it might be supposed a priort that our Lord would 
have said something expressly on this subject; and 
when even the necessity of the case might seem to have 
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required it ; was the occasion of his celebrated message: 
for whatever, as concerned the Baptist himself, might 
be the motive to that message, it is indisputable that 
prima facie, and in the natural construction of the 
fact by those who were present, his sending such a mes- 
sage, and to such a person, was in some degree to 
retract his former declarations in behalf of Jesus 
Christ. Yet if our Saviour alludes at all to the vacil- 
lation of John, it is in figurative language; under the 
form of an interrogation dismissed without an an- 
swer, and suffered to remain in a dignified silence. 
Once only, and that in the Gospel of St. John, is it 
evident that he refers directly to this subject. He 
who testifieth concerning me is another; and I know 
that the testimony which he testifieth concerning me 
is true. Yourselves have sent unto John, and he 
hath borne witness to the truth. But I receive not 
my testimony from a man; but I say these things 
that ye may be saved. He was the lamp which did 
burn and shine; and ye were willing, for a time, to 
rejoice in its light. But I have that testimony which 
is greater than John’s; for the works, which the 
Father hath given me to perform, the very works 
which I do, testify concerning me, that the Father 
hath sent me’. Even in this passage, then, it is evi- 
dent that the testimony of John is appealed to solely 
by way of condescension, or more humano; that it is 
not considered our Lord’s proper testimony; that he 
never supposed the truth of his character to depend 
upon it; that in comparison of the testimony of the 
Father, which was manifested in the works, that is, 
in the miracles, performed by Christ, it was altogether 
secondary and inferior. 

With respect therefore to the representations of pro- 
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phecy quoted above; we may observe, first, that as 
far as they describe the Baptist merely under the cha- 
racter of a messenger or harbinger, commissioned to 
make known the advent of the Messiah, they describe 
an actual part of his office, which was strictly fulfilled 
in its functions. Secondly, as far as they proceed, 
especially the descriptions of the ancient prophets, to 
delineate the purposes of his mission, under images or 
terms derived from a well known circumstance of east- 
ern pomp and state, the preparations usually made for a 
royal progress, by sending forward persons to form 
roads and bridges, to level mountains, to fill up valleys, 
to render the rough places smooth, and the crooked 
straight *: it is manifest that, though founded in fact 
themselves, they apply in figure only to the ministry 
of John: they predict no real change to be wrought 
by him in the face of external nature; but certain 
moral or spiritual changes in the hearts and disposi- 
tions, in the principles and practice of mankind, which 
should be the effect of his preaching. Now, as descrip- 
tive of such moral revolutions as these in general, they 
are descriptive of nothing which might not be under- 
stood of the ministration of the Messiah, as such; the 
business and the purpose of which, from first to last, 
whether by the instrumentality of John, or by the in- 
-strumentality of Christ, it was to bring these revolu- 
tions to pass. 
They, who should contend that these were changes 
to be produced by the sole ministry of John, and en- 
tirely in subordination to the reception and the success 


* Πέμπουσι δ᾽ αὐτὸν, καὶ σεβί-  curvis vallibus este vie. Ovid, 
ζουσιν μέγα, | κελευθοποιοὶ παῖδες Amorum ii. xvi. 51. Vide also 
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of Christ, would be reduced to this dilemma; _ that 
either they must suppose the ministry of John to have 
failed altogether of its effect, or they must acknowledge 
that our Saviour did that for himself at last, which 
John on this principle had done for him already be- 
fore. As moral effects, all such changes must have 
been produced by moral causes; by the authority and 
influence of John, preaching the doctrine of repentance 
and reinforcing the duties of morality; parts of his 
office, in which our Lord was so far from differing 
from him, as not only to continue his ministry, but 
even to repeat the language of his preaching. 

I infer then that what the Baptist had all along 
been doing before Christ; and what Christ continued 
still to do after the Baptist, being the same in each 
case, was done by neither for the sake of the other, 
but by both for the sake of something else, equally 
related but equally ulterior to the personal agency of 
each. Not but that, in whatever proportion the gene- 
ral wickedness of the times might be ameliorated by 
the preaching of John, the people would be so far the 
better disposed to attend to and to profit by the min- 
istry of Christ. But this was a very different thing ; 
conducing not to the reception of the person, but to 
the success of the labours of Christ ; and that, not as dis- 
tinct from but as the same with those of John. The 
efforts of both were directed to one purpose, the pre- 
paration of the minds and affections of men for the 
arrival of the Gospel in due time; and what effect 
they had each produced would not fully appear, until 
the Gospel began to be preached. Yet in whatever 
degree John might have promoted this effect, in the 
same degree it would be found the more forward for the 
labours of Christ ; and by him the same work would be 
advanced to a still higher degree of perfection. But the 
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ultimate degree of all, the advancement of the work 
which should be due to the efforts of both, would not 
be fully developed before the close of the ministry of 
Christ; nor fully ascertained by the event, until the 
commencement of the ministry of the Apostles. The 
seed would be sown and in part matured in the time 
of the Messiah and of his predecessor; the fruit would 
not appear, nor the harvest be gathered in before the 
time of the successors of both. On this subject how- 
ever something more will be said elsewhere. 

If such had not been the original design of the min- 
istry of John, would the prophet Isaiah have specified 
this, as the final result of that preparation which he 
attributes to the spiritual harbinger, that all flesh 
should see the salvation of God? For what is the 
salvation of God, but God the Saviour? and what is 
God the Saviour, but a crucified Saviour? and when 
was a crucified Saviour revealed or seen before the day 
of Pentecost, when the first Christian sermon was 
preached? Would the angel Gabriel have said that 
John should get ready for the Lord, λαὸν κατεσκευα- 
ouevov? For what is this duly prepared, or befitting, 
people, but the members of his future church, his 
peculium among the Jews, the ἐκλογὴ in short of Is- 
rael? Would his father Zacharias have said, that he 
should go before the face of the Lord to give know- 
ledge of salvation to his people? For when was the 
knowledge of salvation, that is, the knowledge of a 
Saviour, communicated in the lifetime of John? or 
when were the tender mercies of God fully developed 
in the remission of sins, before the great forfeit had 
been paid in the sacrifice for sins, and human redemp- 
tion was complete ? Or when could the dayspring from 
on high be said to have shone forth on the darkness of 
the Gentile world, before the gospel was preached to 
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that world ? Or when were the feet of sinners, whether 
Jews or Gentiles, safely guided into the way of peace, 
before Christ, the Way, the Truth, and the Life, the 
Captain of salvation and the Prince of peace, had been 
distinctly proposed in all these capacities to the Jew © 
first, and afterwards to the Gentile ? 

The reasons, which are commonly assigned in ex- 
planation of the fact that the personal appearance and 
ministry of our Saviour were preceded by the ministry 
of John, though partly founded on a mistaken idea of 
the proper relation between them, are not less significant, 
but in many respects more so, when the actual truth of 
this relation is better apprehended. I shall not add 
therefore to the length of the present discussion, by 
either repeating those reasons, or alleging others in 
their stead; but, having said thus much upon the na- 
ture, purposes, and discharge of the ministry of John 
in general, I shall proceed, in the last place, to adjust 
the details of its parts. 

The period of the feast of Tabernacles, U. C. 779, 
A.D. 26, has been already assumed as the time 
when it probably began; further than which, in 
ascertaining this time exactly, it may not ‘be possible 
to advance. We may conjecture however that it would 
begin after, not before, the tenth of Tisri and the ‘ex- 
piration of the feast itself: after the former, as being 
the day of the great national fast, the recurrence of 
which would compose the minds of men, of all at least 
who were likely to be duly impressed by it, to a frame 
of seriousness, reflection, and self-examination in ac- 
cordance with the future ministry of John, who was 
eminently a preacher of repentance and of amendment 
of life: after the latter, that so the people might be 
returned from the feast to their homes; and the neces- 
sity of water, for the purposes of baptism, might be pre- 
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viously provided for by the recurrence of the autumnal 
rains. The feast of Tabernacles, U.C. 779, began on 
September 15, and expired on September 22°; and I 
have advanced a conjecture elsewhere” that the day 
when John entered on his ministry, U.C. 779, was 
probably October 5, the assumed date of his nativity, 
when he completed his thirtieth year. Nor is there 
any thing improbable in this conjecture; but rather 
quite the reverse. I will observe only that October 5, 
U.C. 779, when the fifteenth of Tisri coincided with 
September 15, would coincide with Marchesvan 6. 
About the second or third week of Marchesvan (in this 
instance between October 13 and 20) the autumnal rains 
commonly set in; the appositeness of which coinci- 
dence to the commencement of the ministry of John I 
need not mention. If it began at this time, it might 
last, as we shall see hereafter, reckoned to the day of 
his imprisonment, as nearly as possible seven months ; 
but reckoned to April 5, the day of the commencement 
of our Saviour’s, at the Passover, John ii. 13, U.C. 
780, it continued exactly six. 

The scene of his ministry is laid by St. Matthew and 
by St. Mark, at its commencement, in the wilderness of 
Judzea; which does not mean an absolute desert, but 
a plain and champaign country, devoted to pasturage ; 
and though comparatively remote from the more popu- 
lous parts, yet not unoccupied by villages. Thus Jo- 
sephus mentions Βηθαλαγὰν... κώμην οὖσαν ἐν τῇ ἐρήμῳ". 
It would be absurd indeed to suppose that John was 
sent to preach among solitudes, and not among the 
haunts of men. The principal scene of his ministry, 
however, as we learn from St. Luke, was the Peri- 
chorus of Jordan; the proper name of which was the 


a Vol. i. 332. Dissertation vii. > Vol. i. 411. Dissertation xii. σ Ant. 
Jud. xiii. i. 5. Cf. Matt. xiv. 15. Mark vi. 35, 36. Luke ix. 12. 
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Aulon*; which is described by Josephus ° as two hun- 
dred and thirty stades in length, one hundred and 
twenty in breadth; as intersected by the Jordan, and 
enclosed on either side by mountains; as desert and 
barren, and reaching from the southern extremity of 
the lake of Tiberias, to the northern extremity of the 
lake Asphaltites*. The scene, thus chosen, seems to 
have been ever after the same; Bethabara or Bethany, 
‘Enon, or Salem; all more or less contiguous places or 
not very remote from each other; the former in Pe- 
rea, on the eastern side of the Jordan, the latter in 
Galilee, on the western. The locality of Bethabara 
continued to be still pointed out by tradition even in 
the time of Origen’; but whether correctly or not may 
be doubted. The preponderance of critical reasons 
makes rather in favour of Bethany beyond Jordan, 
than of Bethabara, in St.John’s Gospel. Such a country 
was well adapted for the supply of John’s peculiar food, 
ἀκρίδες καὶ μέλι ἄγριον; as the desert had been previ- 
ously for the materials of his dress. Clothes made of 
hair, in general, are alluded to by Josephus as charac- 
teristic of poverty, or of a mean estate of life {8 

The Perichorus of Jordan, for a great part of its 
extent, bordered upon Judea; hence of those who 


* The locality of this Peri- 
chorus appears to have been 
chosen as the fittest scene for 
the ministerial labours of John, 
because, when overflowed by the 
Jordan, and laid under water, 
without being too deep, it would 
afford the greatest facilities for 
baptism, or immersion. 

+ Apollonius, περὶ κατεψευ- 
σμένης ἱστορίας, Xxx: Κτησίας δὲ 


ad Hieronymus, Operum ii. 393. ad calcem, De Situ et Nominibus. 


iv. viii. 2. Ant. Xvi. ν. 2. 
& Bell. i. xxiv. 3. Ant. xvi. vii. 3. 
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ev τῇ δεκάτῃ Περσικῶν, καμήλους 
τινὰς ἐν τῇ χώρᾳ γίγνεσθαί (φησιν)" 
ἃς ἔχειν τρίχας πρὸς Μιλήσια ἔρια 
τῇ μαλακότητι: ἐκ δὲ τούτων τοὺς 
« a ‘ A κ᾿ ‘ 
ἱερεῖς καὶ τοὺς ἄλλους δυναστὰς τὰς 
ἐσθῆτας φορεῖν. ‘There was, con- 
sequently, a variety of the hair 
of the camel of a very different 
description from this of which 
John’s dress was made. 


e Bell. 


f Operum iv. 140. A—142. A. in Joann. tom. vi. 24. 
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resorted to the baptism of John, the inhabitants of 
Jerusalem and of Judzea are specified among the first. 
It is however a circumstance of resemblance between 
John’s ministry and of our Saviour’s also, that both 
appear to have been almost confined to Galilee, or to the 
dominions of Herod Antipas; beyond the jurisdiction 
of the Jewish Sanhedrim. The resort to the baptism 
of John in question must be placed at no greater a dis- 
tance of time from his first appearance, than would be 
necessary to make the fact of his appearance, and the 
nature of his preaching, generally known: and the 
manner in which he received the people, on what seems 
to be the first occasion of a mixed concourse, is recorded 
by St. Luke®. I say a mixed concourse, because there 
were many Sadducees and Pharisees among the num- 
ber‘. The address, as related by St. Luke, is the same 
with the address as given by St. Matthew; and if the 
parties addressed were, as we suppose, a mixed au- 
dience, the latter might justly describe it as directed 
to the Pharisees or Sadducees in particular, the former, 
to the people in general. St. Luke’s, τί οὖν ποιήσομεν 5 
shews that these last considered themselves concerned 
in it; while St. Matthew’s γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν----(Δ ἢ apo- 
strophe contained in St. Luke also, and twice used 
hereafter by our Saviour, but in each instance solely 
of the Scribes and Pharisees—) as well as the strain of 
the denunciation in general; which is obviously level- 
led against the characteristic hypocrisy, self-righteous- 
ness, and carnal trust of the principal sects; is a 
much stronger intimation that some of the Pharisees, 
in particular, must have been present and singled out ; 
that is, that, while all were addressed in common, these 
were reproved in particular. 

The sequel of the same discourse, found in St. Mat- 

h Ch. iii. 7—9. i Ibid. 7—10. 
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thew, as I have already observed, was not delivered at 
the same time with the preceding part; and yet the 
Evangelist might attach it to that, both as an actual, 
though a later discourse of the Baptist’s, as well as that ; 
and also because, as he proposed to conclude his account 
of the ministry of John with the next event, the baptism 
of Christ, this was the only opportunity, prior to that 
event, which he had of placing on record so important 
a fact as that of John’s personal testimony to Christ. 
The subject of both the discourses is so far akin, as to 
admit of their being related in conjunction ; and yet so 
far distinct, that they might be delivered at different 
times: nor will it be denied, on a careful consideration 
of them together, that there is a certain abruptness in 
the transition from the topic of the one to that of the 
other, which favours the supposition that they were 
not originally united. In this respect then St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, as we before observed, must be 
reduced to an harmony with St. Luke, and not St. Luke 
to one with St. Matthew or St. Mark: and as the com- 
mencement of John’s testimonies to Christ, whether 
general or particular, is so far an epoch in his min-. 
istry; and as this is the only instance in the first 
three Gospels of any such testimony at all; it would 
manifestly be improbable to place it zmmediately after 
the beginning of his ministry, or long before the bap- 
tism of our Lord himself. 

After this account, if we except only the history of 
the baptism of Jesus Christ, no mention of any circum- 
stance relating to John, but that of his imprisonment and 
death, is to be found in the same three Gospels; and even 
this fact is alluded to only by the way in St. Matthew 
and in St. Mark, and, for reasons stated elsewhere, is 
anticipated by three or four months in St. Luke. From 
the time of this baptism, then, the sequel of the min- 
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istry of John is to be collected entirely from the last 
Gospel; and this will be done hereafter, shewing that 
the baptism of our Saviour, which, from the import- 
ance of the event itself and from the nature of the 
testimony which John was thenceforward enabled to 
bear to the Christ, compared with what he had been 
restricted to before it, was evidently qualified to become 
a cardinal point in the course of his ministry ; actually 
was such; happening about the same distance of time 
from its commencement, as before its termination. The 
first public testimony after the baptism, borne to our 
Lord, was probably by the voice from heaven; and 
as he was immediately impelled into the wilderness, 
the first opportunity after the same event which John 
had of bearing witness to him, was the opportunity 
afforded by the deputation and the question of the 
sanhedrim: and his answer to this question, as far as 
it conveys any such testimony, is no longer general 
and indefinite, speaking of some one merely as to 
come, but particular and definite, so far as to speak 
of some one who was already standing in the midst of 
them, and was already known to the Baptist, though 
still unknown to them. This then is that instance of 
his testimony, to which, as understood to be given to 
himself, though without any mention of himself, our 
Saviour referred above *. 

The obligation to perpetual Nazaritism, from his 
mother’s womb, which might have been daily endan- 
gered had John been brought up amidst the usual 
society of men!, seems to be the true reason why he 
was educated and lived in the desert, until the day of 
his shewing to Israel. Not but that the existence of 
eremites, even in his time, might be no uncommon 
thing™. For the same reason he would be excused 


k John v. 33- 1 Numb. vi. 2—21. m Vita Josephi, 2. 
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from attendance at the feasts. Hence if our Saviour’s 
life also, until the same period, was spent in a similar 
privacy at Nazareth", it would seem impossible to 
doubt that John asserted a matter of fact, when he 
asserted that he knew not the Christ®; even though 
the assertion be restricted to the person of Christ ; 
before at least his baptism: and if it is implied by St. 
Matthew’s account of what passed between them at 
the time of his baptism ?, that he must have known 
him then, we have only to suppose that the knowledge 
in question was communicated to him on the appearance 
of Christ, as the knowledge of Saul, and afterwards of 
David, was communicated to Samuel4, and the knowledge 
of the wife of Jeroboam was imparted to Ahijah’, by 
a direct inspiration from above: and both facts become 
consistent. For as to the recognition implied by the 
descent of the Holy Ghost, and consequently not until 
the baptism was over, however much commentators 
may have overlooked this truth, nothing is clearer 
than that that descent was intended to mark out not 
the person, but the office of Christ. I, indeed, knew 
him not, but he who sent me to baptize in water, the 
same said to me, On whomsoever thou shalt see {πὸ 
Spirit descending, and abiding upon him, this is he 
who baptizeth with the Holy Ghost. The object of 
such a recognition then was to ascertain our Lord, as 
him who should baptize in the Holy Ghost; in oppo- 
sition to John who had merely baptized in water. It 
had nothing to do with the person of Christ. It op- 
posed the Spirit-baptism of the Messiah to the water- 
baptism of his predecessor; and it was consistent with 
the knowledge of the person of the Messiah, whether 


n Matt. xiii. 55. Mark vi. 3. John vi. 42. Justin Martyr, Dialogus, 333. 
L. 1-8, ο Johni. 33. P Ch. iii. 14. ᾳ 1 Sam. ix. 16,17. xvi. 12. 
r 1 Kings xiv. 6. 
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as previously possessed, or as now for the first time 
revealed *. 

The conduct of the Baptist, therefore, when he would 
have declined the administration of his own baptism on 
our Lord, was founded in a genuine humility, and a sin- 
cere conviction of the superior dignity of Christ, such as 
this knowledge of his person either conveyed or im- 
plied ; and our Lord’s answer, by which he impressed 
on him the necessity of performing his part in that ce- 
remony, rightly understood, instructs us in the final 
end of his baptism itself: with the consideration of 
which I shall conclude this Dissertation on the minis- 
try of John. 

The answer was doubtless emphatic; that is, was 
specially in reference to the time then present, and to 
some obligation incumbent, at that time, both on John 
and on our Lord himself in particular. Our Lord would 
not have said, Suffer it to be so now, could it have been 
as well suffered at any other time, before or after it, as at 
that; nor, For thus it behoveth ws to fulfil all right- 
eousness, had the same fulfilment, in that one respect, 
been equally incumbent on others, as on them in parti- 
cular. I infer therefore that the obligation in question 
was to no moral duty, binding upon moral agents in 
general; but to sume legal requisition, incumbent on 
these two more especially: the nature of which we 
must needs collect from the instance of its observance, 
which was our Lord’s receiving from John, and John’s 
administering on our Lord, one and the same rite of 
baptism ; but each, as part of a further and a much 
more important ceremonial, the consecration of our 
Lord to his ministerial office, preparatory to his enter- 
ing upon it. 


wie ὃ heophylact, Operum i. 525. ὅτι δέ ye αὐτὸς ὁ βαπτίσων ἐστὶν ἐν 
. . r , « / 
D. inJoh.i.#j καὶ ἄλλως ἐστὶν εἰπεῖν, πνεύματι ἁγίῳ, τότε ἔμαθεν, ὅτε τὸ 
ὅτι ἤδει μὲν αὐτὸν ὅτι Χριστός ἐστιν, πνεῦμα ἴδε καταβαῖνον. 
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That the Levitical high-priest was always a type of 
the Christian may be taken for granted ; and that John, 
as the son of Zacharias and of Elizabeth, was competent 
to sustain even the character of the Levitical high- 
priest is not less obvious. ‘That there existed also un- 
der the Law an high-priest, and one only not the high- 
priest, but in other respects superior in dignity, and 
in the sacredness of his character, to all besides, is 
proved by various authorities. Kay ἄρα τίς που, οὐ λέγω 
τῶν ἄλλων ᾿Ιουδαίων, ἀλλὰ Kal τῶν ἱερέων, οὐχὶ τῶν ὑστάτων, 
ἀλλὰ τῶν τὴν εὐθὺς μετὰ τὸν πρώτον τάξιν εἰληχότων, K TAS, 
Constituebatur autem sacerdos, qui dignitate proximus 
esset a summo sacerdote, sic tanquam in administra- 
tione regni est secundus a rege. is vicarius appellaba- 
tur, idem etiam dicebatur antistes. is igitur ad dextram 
summi sacerdotis semper adstabat', &c. And even this 
vicar had two subvicars". Vide also the passages 
quoted in the margin’. 

In this relation may the Levitical high-priest be consi- 
dered to have stood to the Christian in general; and cer- 
tainly John, the representative of the Levitical high- 
priesthood, the forerunner of the Messiah, the para- 
nymph of the spiritual bridegroom, and the greatest pro- 
phet among all who had been born of women, to our Sa- 
viour in particular. Now the consecration of the Leviti- 
cal high-priest was a necessary ceremony before he could 
enter on his ministry : much more then the consecration 
of the Christian. But if our Saviour was not consecrated 
upon the occasion of his baptism, it would not be easy 
to say when he was. I regard his baptism therefore 
as the ceremony of his consecration. And that a priest 
as such could be consecrated only by a priest; and the 


8 Philo, ii. 591. 1. 1o—14. De Virtutibus. t Maimonides, De Apparatu 
Templi, iv. 16. u Ibid. 17. v 2 Sam. viii. 17. xx. 25. 2 Kings xxv. 18. 
Jos. Ant. Jud.viii. i. 4. x. viii. 5. xviii. iv. 3. xviii. i. 1. compared with xvii. xiii. τ. 
Vita, 38. Bell. ii. xii. 6. iv. iii. 9. 
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high-priest himself so properly by none, as by the next in 
dignity to himself; nor consequently our Saviour so pro- 
perly by any as by John; appears too obvious to re- 
quire any proof. The true consecration of Jesus Christ 
might be the effusion of the Holy Ghost ; but his pre- 
vious baptism, as the event proved, was necessary even 
to that. : 

We may look upon his baptism, therefore, with all its 
circumstances and its effects, to have constituted his true 
and his proper consecration; such as was naturally to be 
expected in the spiritual antitype of the legal prototype. 
Nor is there any particular, requisite to the integrity of 
the legal form”, which may not be seen, mutatis mu- 
tandis, to have held good in what now took place. The 
previous ablution of the body of the priest was supplied 
by the baptism itself; and the agency, which performed 
that part of the ceremony, was a competent agency ; for 
it was the agency of John. The absence of the sacred 
chrism* was compensated by the presence of its antitype, 
the gifts and graces of the spiritual unction’; and the 
medium by which these were effused was the medium 
of the Holy Ghost. The robes of beauty and of holi- 
ness, which adorned the person of the priest”, were the 
essential innocence and the spotless purity of the na- 
ture of Christ; a much more glorious garb, and a much 
more becoming one for the Christian high-priest, than 
the Aaronical vesture; besides being always typified 
by that*. More than this I do not know to have been 
requisite to the inauguration even of the legal high- 
priest ; and if the baptism of our Lord answered to all 
this, the baptism of our Lord, regarded as his inaugu- 
ration also, was complete. 


w Exod. xxix. 1—7. xl. 12—15. Lev. viii. 5, &c. x Exod. xxx, 22—33. 
» Ps. xiv. 7. z Exod. xxviii. 2. a Ps, xlv. 8. 
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On the order of the temptations. 


THE order of the temptations is not the same through- 
out in each of the Evangelists ; that is, the second temp- 
tation in St. Matthew is the third in St. Luke, and 
the second in St. Luke is the third in St. Matthew. 
The order of St. Matthew too appears, from the notes 
of sequence which he employs, to be the real; nor 
does the arrangement in St. Luke, who no where 
affirms his order, militate against this conclusion. And 
hence it has been inferred, that St. Luke did not write 
after a strict historical method. fa 

But if this inference proceeds on the supposition that 
the several temptations, though individually distinct, 
are still the particulars of one transaction, it is mani- 
festly illogical; for notwithstanding any difference in 
the disposal of the parts, the whole is related in its 
place : and if it does not proceed on that supposition, but 
regards the several temptations as so many detached and 
independent events, it proceeds upon a false hypothesis ; 
that is, on a mistaken idea of the temptations themselves. 

I am ready to admit that the order of St. Matthew’s 
narrative, in this instance, may be the actual order of 
the event; yet it does not follow on that account that 
St. Luke’s contains a Trajection. ‘The moral end pro- 
posed by the narrative in either, though it must have 
been partly the same, might be partly so far distinct 
also, as to require St. Matthew to observe the actual 
order of the event, and to excuse St. Luke for making 
a corresponding change in it. 

The temptation, regarded in any point of view, was 
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unquestionably one of the most mysterious transactions 
in our Saviour’s personal history; and without pretend- 
ing to unravel the mystery, or to be wise beyond what 
is written, I am content to profess my belief in the 
reality of the transaction itself; and in the reality of 
the parties concerned in it; of that being, who is called 
the Tempter, the Devil, or Satan, as much as of our 
Lord himself, whose personal existence no one will 
think of disputing. For the sake however of the argu- 
ment above alluded to, which concerns in some degree 
the first principles of the present Harmony, I shall lay 
before the reader, as concisely as possible, what I consi- 
der the most general outline of the nature of the Temp- 
tation, and the purposes to which it was directed. 

I. Not one of the temptations is to be contemplated 
as what it is 2 specie, but as what it is 222 g@enere ; that 
is, each of them, familiam ducit, and is the representa- 
tive of a class. St. Luke himself has intimated this 
truth, when he observes at the end of the account, 
iv. 13, συντελέσας πάντα πειρασμὸν ὁ διάβολος----ποΐ, πάντα 
ΤῸΝ πειρασμόν : every kind of temptation, not, the 
whole temptation *. 

II. The first temptation, according to the order of St. 
Matthew, is addressed to a natural appetite ; and conse- 
quently it is a specimen of such temptations as may be 
addressed to the purely sensual principle. The second is 
addressed to the ostentatious display of superior worth, 
goodness, or estimation in the sight of God; that is, to the 
principle of pride; and consequently it is a specimen of 
temptations directed against the purely intellectual 


_ * Theophylact, i. 21. B. in Κύριον, καίτοι τρεῖς πειρασμοὺς πει- 
Matt. iv: ὅθεν ὁ Λουκᾶς φησιν ὅτι ρασθέντα, διότι κεφάλαια τῶν πειρα- 
πάντα πειρασμὸν ἐτέλεσε, τὰς κεφα- σμῶν πάντων oi τρεῖς οὗτοί εἰσιν, ὃ 
Ads τῶν πειρασμῶν τελέσας. Ibid. τῆς φιλοχρηματίας, ὁ τῆς γαστριμαρ-. 
298. E. in Lue. iv: πάντα πειρα- γίας, ὁ τῆς φιλοδοξίας. 

σμόν φησιν ὁ Λουκᾶς συντελέσαι τὸν 
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principle. The third is addressed to the love of honour, 
wealth, or power; and therefore is a specimen of 
temptations addressed to a mixed principle; or to a 
principle partly intellectual and partly moral. 

III. The order of the temptations is the order of 
their strength; that is, they begin with the weakest 
and proceed to the strongest; for any other order 
would manifestly be preposterous: and the end of the 
whole transaction is to represent our Lord as tempted 
in all points like unto ourselves, yet without sin; as 
attacked in each vulnerable part of human nature, yet 
superior to every artifice, and to all the subtlety of 
the Devil. 

IV. The proximate cause of the first temptation was 
our Lord’s being an hungred at the time: the proxi- 
mate cause of the second, as we may reasonably con- 
jecture, was the voice from heaven at his baptism: and 
the proximate cause of the third, as it is equally rea- 
sonable to conclude, was the expectation of a temporal 
Messiah. 

V. The immediate purpose of each temptation is 
purely tentative: but the object of the two first is to 
discover whether Christ was the Son of God; the ob- 
ject of the last is to discover whether he was the true, 
or a false Christ. If so, the last temptation in St. Mat- 
thew, besides being actually the last in the order of 
succession, would appear the strongest in the eyes of 
a Jew; because it was directly a temptation that our 
Saviour should avow himself to be the Messiah, whom 
the Jews expected. For, that to fall down and worship 
Satan, in the hope of worldly pomp and grandeur, was 
to renounce the character of the true Christ, and to as- 
sume the character of the false, is too obvious to re- 
quire any proof. If St. Matthew then wrote for the 
Jews, his account of this temptation, besides being 
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more agreeable to the order of the event, would make 
it appear the strongest also: for the last temptation 
was one, which the true Christ only could withstand, 
and which the false Christs, who came successively 
after the true, never were able to withstand. 

VI. This presumption however in favour of the last 
temptation is ultimately reducible to the national pre- 
judice in behalf of a temporal Messiah; and conse- 
quently was confined to the Jews. The Gentiles, who 
partook in no such prejudice, could not be prepared 
(on those grounds at least) to appreciate its force ac- 
cordingly. ΤῸ them it would appear in the light of a 
temptation simply addressed to the desire of honour, 
wealth, or power ; and therefore one of inferior strength 
to the second. For the history of their own philoso- 
phers could furnish instances of persons, whom their 
natural strength had enabled to surmount the last of 
these temptations; but few or none of such as, unas- 
sisted by the grace of God, had not fallen victims to the 
second. Hence, if St. Luke wrote for Gentile Christi- 
ans, as St. Matthew had written for Jewish, he would 
as naturally place the second temptation last, as St. 
Matthew, on the other supposition, had placed the third. 

VII. This view of the principle of St. Luke’s ar- 
rangement is further confirmed by that classification of 
impure desires, which is given by St. John; and as it 
seems, in reference to this account of our Lord’s temp- 
tation itself: ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῆς σαρκὸς, καὶ ἡ ἐπιθυμία τῶν 
ὀφθαλμῶν, καὶ ἡ ἀλαζονεία τοῦ βίου. The desire of the 
flesh is a description of temptations of the first class ; 
the desire of the eyes, (which are captivated by exter- 
nal pomp and splendour,) of temptations like the se- 
cond ; and the pride of life, or as it should rather be 
rendered, the vain-glory of life, of temptations like the 

« 1 Ep. ii. 16. 
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third ; and of each as they stand in St. Luke. This 
sense of ἀλαζονεία is determined by classical usage. It 
is specified by Aristotle® as the extreme of excess op- 
posed to the mean habit, which he denominates ἀλήθεια; 
the nature of which being to make its possessor habi- 
tually appear what he is, and neither better nor worse, 
as compared with others, than the truth of his cha- 
racter will warrant ; the vice of excess, opposed to it, is 
that which makes him habitually studious of appearing 
other than he is, in a sense beyond and not below the 
truth. In a word, it is the habit of arrogance, boast- 
fulness, ostentation ; without the foundation of superior 
excellence or real desert of any kind: a description of 
failing to which the professors of philosophy anciently, 
and especially in our Saviour’s time, were notoriously 
liable *. 


* Scriptorum Deperditorum Va- 
ticana Coll. ii.220. 1.26, Excerp- 
ta e Dione, cii: Μουκιανὸς πρὸς Be- 
σπασιανὸν κατὰ τῶν Στωϊκῶν πλεῖστά 
τε εἶπε, καὶ θαυμάσια" ὡς ὅτι αὐχή-- 
ματος κενοῦ εἰσι πεπληρωμένοι, κἂν 
τὸν πώγωνά τις αὐτῶν καθῆ, καὶ τὰς 
ὀφρύας ἀνασπάσῃ, τό τε τριβώνιον 
ἀναβάληται, καὶ ἀνυπόδητος βαδίσῃ, 
σοφὸς εὐθὺς, ἀνδρεῖος, δίκαιός φησιν 
εἶναι, καὶ πνεῖ ἐφ᾽ ἑαυτῷ μέγα, κἂν 
τὸ λεγόμενον δὴ τοῦτο μήτε γράμ- 


ματα μήτε νεῖν ἐπίσταται" καὶ πάντας 
ὑπερορῶσι, καὶ τὸν μὲν εὐγενῆ τιθαλ- 
λωδὸν ©, τὸν δὲ ἀγενῆ σμικρόφρονα, 
καὶ τὸν μὲν καλὸν ἀσελγῆ, τὸν δὲ 
αἰσχρὸν εὐφυᾶ, τὸν δὲ πλούσιον 
πλεονέκτην, τὸν δὲ πένητα δουλο- 
πρεπῆ, καλοῦσι. A good illustra- 
tion of that ἀλαζονεία of the phi- 
losophers of this time, especially 
of the Cynics and Stoics, alluded 
to above. 


b Ethica Nic. iv. 7. Cf. Demetrius Phalereus, De Elocutione, caput 119. and 


Suidas, ᾿Αλαζονεία and ᾿Αλάζων. 
iii. cap. il. δ. 3. 


¢ De hac voce, videndus Pollux, Onomasticon, 
He writes it τηθαλλαδοῦν, and explalns it, 6 ὑπὸ τήθης τραφεὶς; 


καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ὧν ὑγρότερος καὶ μαμμόθρεπτος : ““ a spoiled child:” Cf. Hesychius 


in voce, and Eustathius in Iliad. ξ΄ 114. 


Suidas also has τηθαλλαδούς : that is, 


γυναικοτρόφους, ὑπὸ τήθῃ τεθραμμένους. The Etymologicon writes it τηθαλλωδούς. 


DISSERTATION XXI. 


On the hiatus in the first three Gospels between the time of 
the baptism of our Saviour, and the commencement of his 


ministry in Galilee ; and on its supplement by the Gospel 
of St. John. 


THE assertion, that the Gospel of St. John is sup- 
plementary to the rest, requires it to be proved that, 
in all those instances in which the former narratives 
are evidently not continuous, the narrative of St.John 
comes in critically to connect them, and to fill them 
up: and as this proof is capable of an high degree of 
precision, I propose to establish it at present in the 
first, and not the least complete and satisfactory ex- 
ample of the kind; with regard to the substance of the 
sections included between the first and the fourth 
chapters of St.John. 

The former Gospels, after beginning their accounts 
with the public ministry of John the Baptist, and 
bringing them down to the time of the baptism of 
Jesus, are altogether silent, if we except the single 
fact of the fasting and the temptation, upon any inter- 
mediate events between the time of the baptism, and 
the date of that return to Galilee, with which they all 
concur in representing our Lord’s ministry there to 
have been begun. Unless then it can be demonstrated 
that this return followed immediately on the fasting 
and temptation, as the fasting and temptation probably 
followed on the baptism; there is necessarily some 
hiatus in the continuity of their accounts ; the measure 
of which is the interval between the close of the forty 
days’ fast, and the time of the return into Galilee: an 
hiatus which will, consequently, be greater or less as 
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this interval is greater or less; but will be nothing at 
all solely on the supposition that this interval is so 
too; or that the return into Galilee took place, with- 
out loss of time, after the forty days’ fast. But that 
this Jast supposition is not the case may be proved by 
the testimony of St. John’s Gospel, as follows. — 

The strictly historical part of this Gospel does not 
begin nor proceed except with the nineteenth verse of 
chapter the first: the verses before that are the 
substance of reflections, premised by the evangelist in 
his own person; which serve as an introduction or 
procem to the whole work, but are no portion of its 
historical matter. It cannot be considered to begin 
even at the fifteenth verse; first, because the words 
there recited, as the words of some testimony of John, 
are clearly an Anticipation, and clearly referred to as 
such ; an Anticipation, which the course of the narra- 
tive, but only from verse nineteenth and thencefor- 
wards, goes on to explain and to apply: for that pecu- 
liar declaration, ὁ ὀπίσω μου ἐρχόμενος, ἔμπροσθέν μου 
“γέγονε, was first made by John in his answer to the 
sanhedrim; and the first personal application of it to 
our Lord took place on the following day. Secondly, 
because the reference to the Baptist is plainly to be 
restricted to that one verse; and what follows from 
thence to the eighteenth, is subjoined by the evangelist 
himself, in the same spirit and to the same effect with 
the preceding part of the chapter, from the first verse to 
the fourteenth. The mention of John then here is no 
more historical than the same mention in verses six, 
seven, eight before ; all which relate indeed to him, but 
evidently in a general and proleptical sense. 

Now at the nineteenth verse of chapter the first, we 
have the account of a fact which could not be prior, at 
the earliest, to the baptism of Jesus; nor consequently 
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to the beginning of the forty days’ fast; but must 
have been some time, either more or less, posterior to 
both. And we may go further than this: the fact in 
question, we may contend, was not only by some time, 
either more or less, posterior to the baptism and to the 
beginning of the forty days’ fast; but cannot, on any 
principle, be placed earlier than on the very last day 
of the forty days’ fast itself. For, on the day after 
this fact, John, says the evangelist*, saw Jesus walking 
towards him; and from the testimony which he im- 
mediately bears to him, it is clear that Jesus had been 
already baptized; for John had seen the Holy Ghost 
descending and abiding upon him. This appearance 
then of Jesus to John was necessarily posterior to the 
baptism; and if it cannot be shewn to have happened 
between the baptism and the temptation, it must have 
been posterior also to the temptation. 

Now the testimony of each of the evangelists, who 
record the temptation, is express to the point that 
Jesus was led or impelled by the Spirit, without any 
perceptible delay, from the scene of his baptism to the 
scene of his fasting and temptation; and the testimony 
of St.John, who alone records this appearance, is not 
less express to the point that in two days after it’, 
Jesus was proposing to return into Galilee; and in 
five days after it», he was actually in Cana of Galilee. 
It would be the height of extravagance to suppose that 
all this could have happened between the time of the 
baptism, and the beginning of the forty days’ fast; 
which being the case, the appearance of Jesus to John, 
and consequently the deputation from the sanhedrim 
to interrogate John, which had its conference with 
him on the day before, each of them being later than 
the baptism were each of them later than the fast; or 

a Ch. i. 20. b Ch. i. 29. 35. 44. ii. 1. 
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could not have happened at the earliest the former be- 
fore the day after, and the latter before the very day 
of Jesus’ return from the wilderness, when the forty 
days’ fast was over. 

After the account of this fact, and of one return 
into Galilee subsequent to it, there is an account of a 
Passover, attended by Jesus at Jerusalem‘; and after 
this Passover of a residence, longer or shorter, in the 
land of Judza‘; and after this residence of another 
return into Galilee; prior to none of which events, 
except perhaps the last, and that only after our Lord 
was departed from Samaria, is it capable of proof that 
John had been cast into prison. It is evident then 
upon the whole, that between John i. 19, and iv. 1, 
that is, between the proper historical commencement of 
the Gospel of St. John, and the beginning of the account 
of this journey through Samaria into Galilee, we have a 
narrative of matters intermediate to the two extremes of 
the baptism, fasting, and temptation, (where the for- 
mer evangelists suspended their accounts,) on the one 
hand, and of the imprisonment of the Baptist, followed 
by the return of Jesus into Galilee, (at which they re- 
sumed them,) on the other. It follows therefore that 
whatever be the length of time included between these 
two points in the Gospel of St. John; for that length 
of time, whether greater or less, there is an interrup- 
tion of the continuity of the other Gospels; which in- 
terruption this portion of St. John’s does manifestly 
contribute to supply. The question then which we 
have still to consider is, how far it contributes to sup- 
ply it? or whether the historical matter furnished by 
St. John is an exact measure of the historical matter 
omitted by the rest? and the affirmative of this ques- 
tion will be sufficiently proved if it can be shewn that 


¢ Ch. ii. 13. iii. 22, 
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St. John begins where they broke off, and leaves off 
where they began again ; and gives a connected detail 
of particulars between. ΤῸ examine therefore each 
of these points in their order; and first of the two 
extremes. 

The second journey into Galilee, recorded by St. 
John, is either the same, or not the same with that 
return, recorded by the other evangelists, which they 
make to precede the beginning of our Lord’s ministry 
there. If it is the same, one part of our assertion is 
established; for from that time forward, St. John sus- 
pends and they continue the course of the subsequent 
history, down to the arrival of the second Passover. 
If it is not the same, then this second journey znxto 
Galilee must have been followed by a second journey 
out of it; and this second journey oué of it, by a third 
journey ἐμέο it, at least; the two former prior to 
the imprisonment of John, but posterior to Jesus’ resi- 
dence in Judza previously specified ; (of none of which 
things is there the least hint in the Gospel history ;) and 
the last only coincident with that return into Galilee, 
posterior to the imprisonment of John, which was the 
beginning of our Lord’s ministry there. The impro- 
bability of this hypothesis is too great to require its 
refutation; and though it were true, yet instead of 
diminishing it would only enlarge the hiatus in the 
former accounts; nor do I know of any harmonist 
who maintains it. The second journey of St. John 
then into Galilee, may be implicitly considered the last 
journey, at least into Galilee, from any other quarter, 
before the formal commencement of our Saviour’s min- 
istry there; in which case, the coincidence between his 
Gospel, and the Gospels of the other three evangelists, 
at one of the extreme points in particular, becomes in- 
disputable; and the fact of this coincidence at one and 
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the second extreme, being made out, may justly be 
urged as a presumptive argument for the same kind of 
coincidence at the other and the first. 

It has been already shewn that the earliest historical 
fact, recorded by St.John, is one of the most memo- 
rable, and yet probably one of the latest events in the 
ministry of the Baptist; his solemn reply to the so- 
lemn interrogation of the Jewish sanhedrim. It has 
been shewn, also, that the time of this event could 
not precede the forty days’ fasting and the temptation : 
though it might coincide with the expiration of the 
latter. It may be said however that, provided it fol- 
lowed some time, it might have followed any time after 
them; and consequently that it cannot be concluded 
with certainty, how far the account of this event in 
St.John joins on directly to the account of the fast 
and of the temptation in the rest of the evangelists : 
which I am ready to admit. But it may be rendered 
presumptively certain that there could be no great 
interval of time between them; and it has been shewn 
that there might be none. The one might have hap- 
pened on the very day when the other was over. 

Jesus came to Bethabara, or wherever else it was 
that John was baptizing, πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου, on pur- 
pose to be baptized; and as soon as that was done, he 
was led away at once to the wilderness, to undergo 
his fasting, succeeded by his temptation. Whatever 
be supposed the locality of this wilderness, the ap- 
pointed scene of each of these events; it must have 
been some wilderness, to arrive at which would carry 
him either to the east, or to the south of Bethabara; 
and consequently away from Galilee, not towards it. 
The Talmudic writers acknowledge no more than two _ 
deserts as such, one of which would be the scene of 
the fasting and the temptation; the desert of Judah, 
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which lay to the south, and the desert of Sihon and 
Og, which lay to the east of Galilee’. There was no 
desert to the north, except the great desert of Syria; 
into which it would be absurd to suppose our Saviour 
was carried. 

Hence, in order to return from this wilderness, even 
upon his way to Galilee, he would probably have to 
come back to Bethabara; or to travel in that direction 
in general, by which he had before proceeded from it. 
The other evangelists, having brought him from Galilee 
to Bethabara, before the baptism and temptation, either 
leave him afterwards still in Bethabara, or at least do 
not make him return into Galilee all at once: for ac- 
cording to them, even after the baptism and tempta- 
tion, when John was still at large, there must have 
been some time during which Jesus was absent from 
Galilee, or he would not be supposed to return thi- 
ther first after John’s imprisonment only. The nar- 
rative of St. John in particular, as it certainly takes 
up their’s, posterior to the baptism and temptation in 
general ; so manifestly finds our Saviour either still at 
Bethabara, or but recently returned unto it. If then 
he had quitted that neighbourhood, before the point of 
time where ¢hetr accounts expired, he must yet have 
come thither again, at or before the point of time 
when St. John’s account begins. The probability in- 
deed is that he was only just returned, when the testi- 
mony, recorded John i. 29, was delivered by J ohn ; and 
that this was the first opportunity, since the baptism 
of Jesus, which John had of delivering any such testi- 
mony at all. On the second day after this time, Jesus 
himself was preparing to return into Galilee; and in 
three days after, he was actually in Cana of Galilee: 
and as he came from Nazareth, the place of his pre- 


@ Reland, Palestina, i. lvi. 376. Vide also 1 Mace. v. 24. Ant. Jud. xii. viii. 3. 
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vious residence, in order to be baptized,.so to ar- 
rive at Cana upon his return, he must pass through 
or by Nazareth again. Nor did he come to Betha- 
bara, as the course of events subsequently proves, to 
commence his ministry, but to be baptized; and per- 
haps to undergo the spiritual trial and probation, con- 
sequent upon his baptism, as a preparation for it. 
These ends being accomplished, he would naturally 
return into Galilee; and would continue there, until the 
time should arrive when it would be necessary for him 
to appear in Judza; where he designed first to com- 
mence his ministry. The very purpose of a two days’ 
residence at Bethabara, as it was, might be the express 
desire of affording John the necessary opportunity of 
reinforcing his former general, by a renewed particu- 
lar testimony to himself; such as is afterwards referred 
to, John iii. 26. 28, by the followers of the Baptist ; 
and perhaps for the sake of some of the chief of our 
Lord’s future disciples, the foundation of whose faith in 
Jesus seems now to have been laid. 

We may consider it therefore sufficiently probable 
that the point, where St. John’s Gospel begins, is, on 
the whole, directly contiguous to the point where the 
other Gospels break off; and consequently that the 
coincidence between them, at the first of the extremes, 
is as critical and complete as that at the second: in 
which case, the remaining question, or what concerns 
the intermediate detail of particulars, admits of so easy 
a decision, that we may be satisfied with referring to 
the bare inspection of the narrative; and proceed to 
the consideration of another, which is a much more 
difficult, as well as more important question; What 
is the precise interval of time, comprehended by these 
details, from the one of the above extremes to the 
other ? 


Saher ee ee Re οτος 
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The notes of time, interspersed in the body of the 
narrative, for the period in question, being collected 
together and stated in their order, stand as follows: 

I. The intervening Passover, John ii. 13, being re- 
garded as a fixed point, up to which we must trace the 
series of particulars before, and from which we are to 
deduce them afterwards; first, from the time of the 
conference with the sanhedrim, to the time when our 
Lord was preparing to return into Galilee, there was 
one day. 

II. From the time when he was preparing to return 
into Galilee, to the beginning of the wedding feast at 
Cana, there were three days. 

III. From the beginning of that feast, according to 
the usage of the Jews ὃ, to its conclusion, there might 
be as many as seven days; but there could not well be 
more. 

IV. After the feast at Cana, the time taken up by 
the residence of our Lord in Capernaum, which St. 
John states at not many days, may be estimated at seven 
successive days. 

These calculations being laid together, the whole 
interval between the time of the conference with the 
sanhedrim, and the time of the departure from Caper- 
naum to attend the Passover, John ii. 13, will amount 
to eighteen days. From Capernaum to Jerusalem 
would be a journey of not more at the utmost than 
three days’ time'; and we may assume that our Lord 
would arrive in Jerusalem neither after the fourteenth 
of Nisan, the day of the Passover itself, nor probably 
much before the tenth, the day when the Paschal 
Lamb was appointed originally to be taken up—and 
the day on which we have conjectured that he himself 


e Gen. xxix. 27. Judges xiv. 12. Tobit xi. 19. viii. 19. f Jos. Vita, 52. 
Reland, Palestina, i. li. 331. 
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was born—and the day when, as it will be shewn here- 
after, he presented himself in the temple of God, before 
the fourteenth of Nisan in the last year of his min- 
istry, as the true Paschal Lamb—then ready to be 
offered up. The entire interval, then, between the time 
of the conference with the sanhedrim, and the arrival 
in Jerusalem, by the tenth of Nisan, before the first 
Passover, may be computed at twenty-one days; and 
that probably rather above than under the truth. To 
this we must add the forty days’ fast, subsequent to 
the baptism, and before the temptation; the time 
taken up by the temptation itself; and the time taken 
up in travelling first from Bethabara to the scene of 
the temptation, and secondly from the same scene to 
Bethabara back again: and we shall obtain the whole 
measure of time between the baptism, and the arrival 
in Jerusalem, John ii. 13. On none of these points 
can there be much uncertainty. The temptation must 
have been transacted in less than one day after the 
close of the fast, if not on the last day of the fast it- 
self: and though the scene of the fast had been the 
great wilderness to the south and south-east of Judza, 
as I should be disposed to believe it was; even this 
would not be more than one or two days’ journey from 
Bethabara. Beersheba, on the verge of that desert, 
was only twenty Roman miles distant from Hebron 8. 
Tekoah, only six miles from Bethlehem, stood upon its 
borders also. Ultra, says Jerome", nullus est viculus, 
ne agrestes quidem case et furnorum similes, quas 
Afri appellant mapalia. tanta est eremi vastitas, que 
usque ad mare Rubrum, Persarumque et Aithiopum 
atque Indorum,terminos dilatatur. Maimonides con- 
firms Jerome, by making the distance of the wilder- 


5 Eusebius et Hieronymus, Operum ii. Pars ia. 415. ad med. De Situ et No- 
minibus. h Operum iii. 1369, 1370. Prefatio in Amos. 
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ness, into which it was usual to carry the escape goat on 
the day of expiation, only twelve miles from Jerusalem. 
Perzea, in which Bethabara was situated, approached 
still nearer to that wilderness. Strabo * reckons it only 
three or four days’ journey from Jericho to Petra in 
Arabia deserta. And this is confirmed by Diodorus 
‘ Siculus, xix. 95, who mentions an instance of a march 
performed in three days and nights, from the parts about 
Gaza to Petra; a distance of 1200 stades, or 150 Roman 
miles: at the rate of 25 such miles to the day*. The 





* In the printed text of Dio- 
dorus, the number of: stadia is 
stated at 2200; which, if ac- 
complished in three days and 
three nights, would be at the 
rate of 733 stadia to a day and 
a night; and this, we may ven- 
ture to say, would be a physical 
impossibility. There is, conse- 
quently, prima facie, some error 
in the statement ; and either the 
measure of the stadium, as fol- 
lowed here, was different from 
the usual one ; (fifteen or sixteen 
to the Roman mile, instead of 
eight ;) or the true length of time 
taken up by the march was six 
days and as many nights. 

It confirms this conclusion, 
that Diodorus himself! mentions 
another instance, when a march 
of 2500 stadia was performed, 
but by extraordinary exertions 
of speed only, in seven days and 
seven nights ; at the rate of 357 
stadia in twenty-four hours, not 
more. Nor would it be easy to 
cite examples, in which a distance 
beyond this maximum of three 


i De Solemni die Expiationum, iii. 7. Annott. 


or four hundred stadia, may be 
seen to have been accomplished 
by an army in less than a day 
and a night. 

Alexander the Great was as 
remarkable for the expedition 
of his motions as any ancient 
commander ; yet he seldom ap- 
pears to have exceeded this ™, 
Josephus mentions an instance 
wherein ten scheni, that is, three 
hundred stadia, were traversed 
apparently in one night™; but, 
as the context proves; especi- 
ally in comparison with scrip- 
ture ; really in part of a day, as 
well as a night. 

Isocrates, Panegyricus §. 98, 
1200 stades is the precise dis- 
tance supposed to be travelled 
by the Spartans, in three days, 
and as many nights, in order to 
join the Athenians before the 
battle of Marathon: (compare 
Herodotus, vi. 106. 120 :) which 
would be at the rate of four hun- 
dred stades in a day and a night. 
The justum iter diurnum for a 
Roman army was sixteen miles ; 


K xvi. 4. §. 21. 442. 


1 xviii. 44. Cf. Appian, de rebus Hispaniensibus, vi. 58. 94: Plutarch, Philopce- 


mon, 18. 
§. 4. 


Tacitus, Ann. xv. 16. Hist. iii. 21. 
τὰ Arriani Expeditio Alex. vi. 6. Plutarch, Alexander, 42. lian, 
Varie Hist. x. 4. Alexandri Itinerarium, 73. 


Frontini Strategematum iii. 11. 


n Ant. Jud. vi. v. 3. 
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Same passage informs us that Petra was situated in the 
wilderness, two days’ journey distant from the inhabited 
country: in which case, from the banks of the Jordan, 
near Jericho, into the desert could be merely one day’s 
journey. Jerome 5. also makes it a three days’ journey 
from Gerara (which he places contiguous to Beersheba, 
and consequently on the verge of the same desert in ge- 
neral) to Jerusalem. I am persuaded therefore that one 
day’s journey, if it were necessary to insist upon this cir- 
cumstance, must have sufficed to bring our Saviour to the 
borders of the scene of his fasting and temptation, if that 
was the wilderness of Arabia; and one day’s journey to 
bring him back from the locality of the last tempta- 


tion, again * ; 


a forced march might be twice 
as much, or more. 

To travel 750 stades at a time 
is reckoned by Dio, Ixxvii. 11. 
a great thing even for a person 
on horseback: and Strabo, xv. 
2. ὃ. 6. 169, 170, does in- 
deed mention that Alexander in 
his return from India, over the 
desert, sometimes travelled 600 
stades ata time. But this was 
in passing from one watering 
place to another, and by march- 
ing in the night, as well as the 
day time. 

Athenzeus, who made the march 
in question, set out from the vi- 
cinity of Gaza; from whence to 
Petra in Arabia the distance 
could not possibly be greater 
than from Gaza to Elan on the 
Sinus Arabicus: yet this dis- 
tance the ancient geographers 
reckon only 1260 stadia (Strabo 
xvi. 2. §. 30. 349: Pliny, H. 
N. v. 12: Marcion Heracle- 


and that a period of forty-one days 


ota, Periplus, Lib. i. apud Geo- 
graphos Minores, 9,10) a compu- 
tation which the best modern 
maps shew to be near the truth. 
The rate of his march then was 
400 stades in a day and a night, 
or 1200 stades in all. And this 
is further confirmed by the fact 
that when he retreated from 
Petra, which was sometime be- 
tween midnight and morning, 
his day’s march, as such, next 
ensuing, was exactly half this 
amount, or 200 stades; which 
under ordinary circumstances 
was the rate of a day’s march: 
see Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 24. 
Antonius, 47. 

* In reference to this subject, 
it is to be observed, that our 
Lord would return to Betha- 
bara, or wherever John was bap- 
tizing, after the temptation, 
from that particular locality 
which was the scene of the last 
temptation. Now this, accord- 


© Operum ii. Pars ia. 525. ad calcem. 526. ad prin. Liber Questionum He- 


braic. in Genesim. 
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might account for the transaction of every thing be- 
tween these extremes. 

The whole interval of time then between the baptism 
of Jesus Christ, and the arrival in Jerusalem at the first 
Passover, may probably be computed at sixty-four or 
sixty-five days; that is, at something more than two 
months in all: a computation critically in unison with 
the testimony of St. Luke to the age of our Lord at 
his baptism, on the supposition that he was born about 
the Passover; which testimony we concluded to mean 
that he was less than three, but more than two months 
under the full age of thirty™. And it is manifest that a 
more liberal allowance of time, should any part of the 
period in question be considered to require it, which 
would still make the whole less than ninety, though 
greater than sixty days, would square with the same 
testimony. The Chronicon Paschale supposes it an 
interval of seventy-six days in all"; and that may be 
about the truth. 

Again; the calculations belonging to the next half 
of the detail, deduced from the Passover downwards, 
will stand as follows : 

I. The time of the stay in Jerusalem, which cannot 
be stated at longer than the duration of the Paschal 
feast®, may be computed from the tenth of Nisan to 
the twenty-second. 


ing to St. Matthew, was the land revealed to him. Either 
high mountain. The name of of these was within a moderate 
this mountain is of course un- distance of Bethabara. As to 
known. Yet we may conjec- mount Quarantaria—it has no 
ture it was probably some neigh-_ claim but that of tradition, to 
bouring mountain, as Tabor, be considered the scene of the 
where our Lord was tiansfi- third temptation. Yet even 
gured, or Nebo, on which Moses Quarantaria would not be too 
had the view of the promised far off. 


m Vol. i. 369. Diss. xi. n i, 408. 1. τό. ο John ii. 13. iii. 22. 
VOL. II. Ρ 
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II. The time of some residence in Judza, posterior 
to the departure from Jerusalem ?; neither the place 
nor the duration of which is specified. With regard 
to the one, then, we can conjecture with certainty 
only that it was some quarter of Judza bordering on 
Samaria, and in the vicinity of water; the former, 
because our Lord is seen to travel thence direct to 
Sychar, the latter, because converts were made and 
baptized there by his disciples: and with regard to the 
other, it must be determined on independent grounds ; 
and for the present may be left indefinite. 

III. After the expiration of this residence, when 
Jesus set out for Galilee4, there is the length of his 
journey to Sychar, and the time of his continuance 
there, to be taken into account; the former of which I 
estimate at one day’s journey and part of a second at 
the utmost; and the latter is determined by the evan- 
gelist himself as of two days’ length ; the first of which 
might be the day of the arrival itself. It is well known 
that Sychar lay upon the high road between Jerusalem 
and Galilee; and its distance from the former is com- 
puted, in the Jerusalem Itinerary, at forty Roman 
miles. But our Saviour was not at Jerusalem before 
he set out for Sychar; and he might be somewhere in 
Judza much nearer to it than Jerusalem itself. Se- 
baste, according to Josephus"; (though his statement 
must probably be understood with some latitude, and 
perhaps was meant of the frontiers of Judea, not of ; 
Jerusalem ;) was one day’s journey from Jerusalem; — 
and Sychar was seven or eight miles nearer to the latter 
than Sebaste. I assume then that our Saviour had © 
made one day’s journey complete, before he arrived at — 
Sychar. On the third day after his arrival, he would ͵ 
continue his journey into Galilee. A single day’s — 


P Ch. iii. 22. q John iv. 1—3. r Ant. Jud. xv. viii. 5. 
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journey, or at the utmost two, would suffice to bring 
him there; and his second return would be completed. 

We observe therefore that no part of the interval be- 
tween the tenth of Nisan, and the time of the arrival 
in Galilee, admits of doubt or uncertainty, except the 
intermediate portion which was passed in Judza. It 
is here consequently that a difference of opinion be- 
tween harmonists begins to appear; and it is upon the 
length of this interval in particular, that the true 
measure of the hiatus in the former accounts, as sup- 
plied by the last, mainly depends. The extent of that 
hiatus, up to the time of the preceding Passover, was 
sufficiently determinate; and could not exceed two 
months and one half in all: but from the time of the 
Passover downwards, to the time of the return into 
Galilee, it is left to conjecture only, for no other reason 
than the indefiniteness of the interval supposed to be 
transacted in Judea. Nor is the length of the interval 
of slight importance in itself; for the duration of the 
ministry of the Baptist is greatly affected by it: and it 
has so much to do with the merits of different schemes, 
as determined by the opinions of harmonists upon this 
particular question, that instead of squaring with each 
other, as they necessarily would do, if they were all 
agreeable to the truth, they may vary by many months, 
either in excess or in defect, in respect both to each 
other and to the reality. Yet notwithstanding this 
uncertainty, I think it may be shewn that our Saviour’s 
stay in Judea was neither more nor less than a month; 
or in other words, that he set out, on his return into 
Galilee, within forty days after the tenth of Nisan. 

It is clear from the testimony of St. John, that the 
ministry of the Baptist went on, as before, for some 
time after the ministry of our Lord was begun; that 
is, that while the disciples of Jesus, wheresoever he 
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was in Judza, were baptizing there, John also was still 
baptizing in Anon, near to Salem ; in other words, that 
they were baptizing in conjunction, and converts were 
resorting to each. This united ministry continued some 
time. But the reputation of Jesus must have daily 
increased above the reputation of John; and the popu- 
larity, if I may so call it, of the baptism administered 
by his disciples, must have daily become superior to 
that of John’s: as the intermediate event, John iii. 25, 
26, alone is sufficient to prove. 

The eyes of the Pharisees, then, which had been 
hitherto fixed with no friendly intention upon John, 
began naturally to be turned towards Jesus : the know- 
ledge of which fact, and the implied desire of retiring 
from their observation, are assigned as the reasons‘ 
which determined him to remove out of Judza; 
(where he was necessarily subject to their inspection, 
if not to their jurisdiction ;) into Galilee, where he 
would be comparatively safe from both. All this time 
the ministry of John was still going on; and, though 
with diminished celebrity, it had not yet ceased. The 
very procem of the fourth chapter, rightly translated, 
demonstrates this; When, therefore, the Lord knew 
that the Pharisees have heard that Jesus is making 
and baptixing more disciples than John, he left Judzea, 
and went away again into Galilee. To justify such a 
mode of speaking, both must have been making disciples 
and baptizing at the same time; but Jesus in greater 
numbers than John. If so, when our Lord set out on 
this return, John was not yet cast into prison. But 
according to the other evangelists, by the time that he 
arrived in Galilee on this very return, John was. Now 
in the course of the journey, even after leaving Judza 
and before he arrived in Galilee, besides the time taken 


s John iv. 1—3. 
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up in travelling thither, he spent two days at Sychar. 
If then, when our Lord set out from Judza, John was 
still at large; he was not imprisoned before Jesus came 
into Samaria: and if when our Lord was returned 
into Galilee, John was no longer at liberty ; he must 
have been imprisoned before he arrived there. He 
must have been imprisoned consequently while Jesus 
was still in Samaria: and if this was actually the case, 
then, however near they may approach to an inconsis- 
tency with each other, St. John and the other evan- 
gelists are exactly in unison, and each is borne out by 
the matter of fact. 

It has been already supposedt that Ascension-day, or 
the forty-first day from the fourteenth of Nisan, exclu- 
sive, being the precise termination of our Saviour’s 
personal ministry, at the latest of its extremes, U.C. 
783, in the sixteenth of Tiberius; the same day was 
probably its precise beginning, at the other extreme, 
U.C. 780, in the thirteenth of the same reign: and as 
the ministry of our Saviour in person, from the time 
of the imprisonment of John, took up and perpetuated 
Mis ministry not only in the order of succession, but 
also in the kind and character of its functions; it 
became a plausible conjecture that the precise begin- 
ning of our Lord’s ministry was the precise termina- 
tion of John’s: that is, in other words, that the day of 
the imprisonment of John, which must have been some 
determinate day in particular, was the very day, U.C. 
780, in the thirteenth of Tiberius Czesar, on which our 
Lord ascended into heaven, U.C. 783, in the sixteenth. 
It will be shewn also hereafter" that, whensoever John 
was imprisoned, it is most probable that the day of his 
imprisonment was some time in the spring. Now bya 
reference to the table of Jewish feasts in Dissertation vii. 


t Vol. ii. 150. Dissertation xix. u Vide the Appendix. 
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of vol. i. the day of Pentecost, U. C. 783, will be seen to 
have fallen on May 26; and consequently the day an- 
swering to Ascension-day, ten days before that, fell on 
May 16. If we are right then in the conjecture upon 
which we are proceeding, May 16, the date of the Ascen- 
sion into heaven, U.C. 783, was also the date of the im- 
prisonment of John, U.C.'780. It was the date also of 
our Lord’s arrival in Galilee, and consequently of his de- 
parture from Sychar. The day of his arrival in Sychar 
therefore was either May 14 or May 13; the former, if 
the day of his arrival was included in the days of his 
residence there; the latter, if it was exclusive of them. 
Now the same table of feasts will shew that the Pass- 
over, U.C. 780, was celebrated on April 9; and the Pas- 
chal feast expired upon April 16, which coincided with 
Nisan 21. In this case, if we suppose that our Lord 
left Jerusalem upon April 17 or 18, and arrived at 
Sychar on May 13 or 14; the length of his previous 
residence in Judzea, down to the time when he set out 
for Galilee, might be twenty-six or twenty-seven days, 
very little less than one month; and in support of this 
conclusion we may argue further as follows : 

I. This interval is not inconsistent with the fullest 
import of the terms, in which the evangelist speaks of 
its duration; καὶ ἐκεῖ διέτριβεν. The same expression 
occurs” to describe another similar residence in Ju- 
dzea; of which it is capable of proof that it could not 
have lasted even so long as a month. 

II. It is adequate to account for the intervening 
particulars on record; for the commencement, continu- 
ance, and progress of the work of baptizing by our 
Lord’s disciples; for the increasing celebrity of his 
reputation ; and the comparative decrease of John’s ; 
for the jealousy produced by this cause in the disciples 

v Ch, iii. 22. w Ch. xi. 54. 
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of the latter; for the attention to the conduct or the 
pretensions of Jesus, beginning to be excited in the 
sanhedrim; for the expediency on prudential con- 
siderations of our Lord’s withdrawing himself from 
their personal cognizance; and the commencement 
accordingly of his journey into Galilee. And yet it 
may not be more than sufficient for this purpose, or 
no more than we may well suppose would be requisite 
to bring all these things to pass. 

III. That a little before this departure John was 
baptizing no longer at Bethabara, but in A‘non, near 
Salem *, because there was much water there; after 
what has been elsewhere observed already, in conjunc- 
tion with what will be shewn more fully hereafter, 
may justly be considered a proof that the rainy season 
had been some time over, and water was beginning to 
be scarce; as would necessarily be the case a little be- 
fore the feast of Pentecost, nearer to midsummer 
than to the vernal equinox: but not at the opposite 
quarter of the year. According to Eusebius and Je- 
rome’, Ainon and Salem were both about eight Roman 
miles distant from Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshan ; 
which -Josephus* places at one hundred and twenty 
stades from Tiberias, on the southern extremity of the 
Lake of Galilee*. Whether they were on the Gali- 
lzean or the Perzean side of the Jordan, is decided, in 
favour of the former, by John iii. 23. 26, where AXnon 
is opposed to πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου. 7 

* Epiphanius, i. 469. Ὁ. Mel- 18, as a city of Shechem. The 
chisedeciani, ii: mentions an- name of Anon denotes that 
other Salem, in the neighbour- natural springs must have ex- 
hood of Sychem or Neapolis: isted in that quarter; for the 
which however would be in Sa- word in the Hebrew means 


maria. This is probably the Sha- “ springs.” 
lem, mentioned Genesis xxxiii. 


x Ch. iii. 23. y Vol. i. 372. Dissertation xi. 2 Operum ii. Pars 15. 
409. ad med. De Situ et Nominibus. a Vita, 65. p- 97- 
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IV. If St. John’s computation of hours throughout 
his Gospel is, as there is reason to conclude”, the same 
neither with the Jewish nor with the Roman, (which 
were in fact alike,) but with the modern; the sixth 
hour, when our Lord arrived at Gerizim‘’, was either 
six in the morning, or six in the evening; at both 
which times, after the autumnal equinox and near to 
midwinter it would necessarily be dark; but at each 
of them, after the vernal equinox and near to midsum- 
mer, it would still be open day. The very distance of 
the frontiers of Judea from Sychar confirms the sup- 
position, that the time was either evening or morning 
in the present instance; for we cannot calculate that 
distance, from any part of Judza, at less than twenty- 
seven or twenty-eight miles4; and from the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem or of Jericho it would be half 
as many more. If our Lord travelled that distance in 
one day, he could not arrive before six at night; and 
if he travelled twenty miles of it on one day, he might 
yet accomplish the other seven or eight before six in 
the morning of the next. 

That he arrived at the usual period of some meal 
appears from ch. iv. 8; and that both πρωΐ, the first hour 
of the day, and ὀψία, the first hour of the night, 
were stated periods of eating among the Jews, is also 
a well known fact. In the summer season too, the 
morning or evening, and not the middle of the day, is 
notoriously the most convenient time in the East for 
travelling, and the most commonly selected for that pur- 
pose; and yet, at the same season, the heat of the sun 
even in the morning would be such before six o’clock, 
that one who had travelled for an hour or two after 


b Vide Townson’s Discourses on the Gospels. Discourse viii. part i. and ii. 
¢ Ch. iv. 6. ἃ Reland, Palestina, ii. cap. iv. 416. cap. v. 423. iii. 1007. 
Sichem. 
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sunrise, might well be weary with his journey, as Jesus 
is said to have been °. 

It favours the presumption, respecting the time of 
our Lord’s arrival at Gerizim, that shortly afterwards 
a Samaritan woman came thither to fetch water: for 
the customs of the East have always been invariable, 
both in assigning this kind of menial service to the 
women in particular, and in fixing on morning or 
evening for sending them upon it*f. That there were 
wells likewise, of great antiquity and of very elaborate 
construction, still to be met with in Judza, is attested 
by Origen, contra Celsum’. Ὅτι δὲ καὶ φρέατα ἐν “γῆ 
Φιλιστιαίων κατεσκεύασται ὑπὸ τῶν δικαίων, ὡς ἐν TH Vevécer 
ἀναγέγραπται, δῆλον ἐκ τῶν δεικνυμένων ἐν TH ᾿Ασκάλωνι 
θαυμαστῶν φρεάτων, καὶ ἱστορίας ἀξίων, διὰ τὸ Eévoy καὶ 


παρηλλαγμένον τῆς κατασκευῆς ὡς πρὸς τὰ λοιπὰ φρέατα. 





* Gen. xxiv. 11: the time of 
evening is specified ἁπλῶς as the 
time when women go out to 
draw water. 

It was evening, when the dis- 
ciples being sent into Jerusalem 
to prepare the last supper, met 
the man returning with the 
pitcher of water. 

Xenophon, Anabasis, iv. v. 9: 
πορευομένων δὲ, Χειρίσοφος μὲν ἀμφὶ 
κνέφας πρὸς κώμην ἀφικνεῖται, καὶ 
ὑδροφορούσας ἐκ τῆς κώμης γυναῖκας 
καὶ κόρας πρὸς τῇ κρήνῃ καταλαμ- 
βάνει, ἔμπροσθεν τοῦ ἐρύματος. 

Yet Theocritus, Idyll. v. 126, 
refers to morning: ῥείτω χ᾽ a Συ- 
Bapiris ἐμὶν μέλι" καὶ τὸ ποτ᾽ ὄρ- 
θρον | a παῖς ἀνθ᾽ ὕδατος τᾷ κάλπιδι 
κηρία βάψαι. Cf. Euripidis Elec- 
tra, 55, 56. 102, 107—109. 


e Ch. iv. 6. 


f 1 Sam. ix. 11. Mark xiv. 13. Luke xxii. 10. 


It is still the custom in the 
East for the women to fetch 
water only at these two. times 
in the day. Vide Harmer’s Ob- 
servations, vol. i. chapter iii. 
Obs. iii. note to page 167. Also 
chapter iv. Obs. xl. page 370, 
371: and vol. ili. chapter v. Obs. 
Ixvill. note to page 254: whence 
it appears that the evenings, 
however, are more usually se- 
lected for such a purpose than 
the mornings. 

+ That the woman came out 
of the neighbouring city, is so 
obviously implied in the ac- 
count, as to make it superfluous 
even to remind the reader of 
this fact, had not Bretschneider, 
in his paradoxical work on the 
genuineness of St. John’s Gos- 


ΕΞ Operum 


i, 537. B.C. Contra Celsum, iv. 44. Vide also Eusebius et Hieronymus, Operum 
ii. Pars it. 471. ad caleem: De Situ et Nominibus. Φρέαρ ὅρκου. 
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The rate of travelling anciently for a day’s journey 
on foot, which, in Arbuthnot’s Tables of ancient Coins, 
Weights, and Measures, is estimated at thirty-three 
English miles, is probably beyond the truth ; since, one 
day with another, we cannot suppose it to have exceeded 
the average standard of five or six and twenty Roman 


miles. 


pel, thought proper, from iv. 7. 
ἔρχεται γυνὴ ἐκ τῆς Σαμαρείας, to 
suppose that she came from the 
city of Samaria; two hours’ 
journey at least from Mount 
Gerizim ; and to draw an infer- 
ence, from the absurdity of such 
a supposition, disparaging to the 
accuracy of the evangelist». By 
so doing he has betrayed, in the 
first place, a want of discern- 
ment or a want of candour, in 
not perceiving or not acknow- 
ledging, that γυνὴ ἐκ τῆς Σαμα- 
- ρείας, in this passage, is plainly 
equivalent to ἡ γυνὴ ἡ Σαμαρεῖτις, 
in anotheri; and both describe 
merely a native of Samaria, in 
opposition to one of Judea or 
of Galilee. Secondly, an inat- 
tention to contemporary history ; 
that there was now no city of 
Samaria; but since the ancient 
Samaria had been rebuilt by 
Herod, that its modern name 
was Sebastek. Nor is it of any 
avail to oppose to this assertion 
the testimony of Acts vill. 5, 
which speaks of πόλιν τῆς Σαμα- 
ρείας. If that meant the city of 
Samaria, the Greek idiom would 
require εἰς πόλιν, or εἰς τὴν πόλιν, 
Σαμάρειαν ; as at Acts xi. 5, ἑν 


h iii, 17.98. ἀἰ Ch. iv.g. 


i. ii. 7. 


It is repeatedly asserted by Josephus, that the 


πόλει ᾿Ιόππῃ. We know not con- 
sequently what city of Samaria 
is intended in that passage ; but, 
if it was the city of which Simon 
Magus himself was a native, then 
according to Justin Martyr’, it 
was a city called Triton or Git- 
thon. Thirdly, a total disregard 
to the context™; which shews 
clearly that the city from which 
this woman came, and the city to 
which she returned, and the city 
near which our Saviour origin- 
ally arrived, and where he sub- 
sequently stayed two days, were 
all one and the same, Shechem, 
Sichem, Sicima or Sychar ; for 
it is called by each of these 
names indifferently ; situated 
formerly within the tribe of 
Ephraim®; and after a Roman 
colony had been planted by Ves- 
pasian either on its site, or within 
one Roman mile of its site®, bet- 
ter known by the name of Flavia 
Neapolis ; and the birthplace of 
Justin, the philosopher and mar- 
tyrP. Its proximity to Mount 
Gerizim is attested by Josephus 
---οΟἪἀΣίκιμα. .. κειμένην πρὸς τῷ Ταρι- 
ely ὄρει----τὸ ὄρος τὸ Ταριζείν" ὑπέρ.-- 
κειται δὲ τῆς Σικίμων πόλεως 4. 


k Jos. Ant. Jud. xiii. x. 2. xv. viii. 5. Bell. 
Eusebius, Demonstratio Evangelica, vii. 329. D: Chronicon Armeno- 


Lat. Pars ii. 247: Strabo, xvi. 2. δ. 34. 356: Σαμάρειαν, ἣν Ἡρώδης Σεβαστὴν 


ἐπωνόμασεν. 1 Apologia i. 38. 1]. 13. 
Xxiv. 32. 
416. p Apologia i. 3. 1. 3. 
also iv. viii. 44. ν. 1. 19. 


m Ch. iv. 5. 8. 28. 30. 39. © Josh. 


© Itinerarium Hierosolymitanum, Apud Relandi Palestinam, ii. iv. 
ᾳ Ant. Jud. xi. viii. 6. v. vii. 2. 


Vide 
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ordinary length of the journeyfrom Galilee to Jerusalem, 
even by the shortest route, viz. through Samaria, was 
an interval of three days’ time ; though it was certainly 
possible that it might be accomplished in two. The 
calculation of Reland" shews that from Jerusalem, 
through Bethel or Bethar, and by Sichem or Neapolis, 
in the usual and at the same time the most direct route 
to the lake of Tiberias in Galilee; it was a distance 
of seventy-three Roman miles; which is an average of 
twenty-four Roman miles to a day *. 

The distance of Bethel or Bethar, on the confines of 
Samaria and Judea, was twenty-eight Roman miles 
from Sychar‘'; a distance which might therefore be 
accomplished, without any great or unusual exertion, 
in one day’s time. Hence, if we may only assume that 
the place of our Saviour’s residence in Judea, before 
this departure through Samaria into Galilee, was 


* This ordinary or average 
rate of travelling for pedestrians 
is well illustrated by a parallel 
case, the distance between Cx- 
sarea and Joppa, and the length 
of time taken up in travelling 
over it. This distance, by the 
help of the Itinerarium Hiero- 
solymitanum and that of Anto- 
ninus conjointly, is calculated 
by Reland 5 at forty-one Roman 
miles: for though that was pro- 
perly the distance between Ce- 
sarea, and Lydda or Diospolis, 
yet Lydda and Joppa, as referred 
to Cesarea, in point of distance 
were almost on a par. 

Now, if we compare together 
Acts x. 30. 3. 33. 8. 9. 23. 24, 
it will appear that the messen- 
gers of Cornelius were di- 
spatched from Czsarea on the 


τ Palestina, ii. cap. iv. 416. cap. v. 423. 


ii. 416. 423. iii. 637. Bethel. 


day after his vision of the angel ; 
they arrived in Joppa on the day 
after they set out, about the 
sixth hour of the day ; Peter set 
out with them back on the fol- 
lowing morning; and they all 
arrived in Cesarea about the 
ninth hour of the ensuing day : 
on the fourth day from the day 
of the vision exclusive. It thus 
appears that the distance be- 
tween Cexsarea and Joppa, viz. 
forty-one Roman miles, was as 
nearly as possible one ordinary 
day’s journey and an half: and 
yet at the rate of twenty-six or 
twenty-seven miles to a day. 
On the subject of a day’s jour- 
ney, however, and the proper 
standard of measurement for it, 
see the Appendix. 


5 Ibid. ii. 445. Ὁ Palestina, 
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Bethel or its vicinity, it becomes a probable inference 
that he travelled from thence to Sychar in one day; 
and consequently that he arrived in the evening. Now 
Bethel was contiguous to Ephraim ; and it is rendered 
probable that our Lord was residing at Bethel, or near 
it, on this occasion, because we have St. John’s assur- 
ance that he was residing at Ephraim", and conse- 
quently near to Bethel, on the only similar occasion 
hereafter, which is specified in the course of his history. 
This then is the conclusion in which we may finally 
acquiesce ; viz. that Jesus arrived at Sychar after tra- 
velling one whole day: and, therefore, if he arrived at 
the sixth hour, that he arrived at six in the evening. 
The day of his arrival, as it has been shewn already, 
was probably May 13; the dates of his two days’ re- 
sidence would be consequently May 14 and 15; and 
the day of his departure into Galilee would be May 16: 
upon which coincidences, as I shall have occasion to 
revert to them again hereafter, I shall make no further 
remark at present, except this: that according to my 
own calculation of the days of the week, May 13 was 
a Thursday, and May 16 was.a Sunday *. 

V. When our Lord was actually arrived in Gali- 
lee, the Galilaeans, it is saidY, received him; having 
seen all things which he did in Jerusalem at the feast: 
for they also went to the feast. This feast twice re- 
ferred to, as it is impossible to doubt, is the feast 
spoken of first, ii. 13, and again, il. 23 ; that is, the feast 
of the Passover in the thirteenth of Tiberius Ceesar : 
and the miracles performed at that feast are the mira- 
cles referred to expressly at ii. 23, and impliedly at 


* If John was imprisoned on into heaven; if on May 16, that 
May 13, that was the day of the was the day of the month. 
week on which Jesus ascended 


U xi. 54. v John iv. 45. 
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iii. 2. We may conclude then that our Lord had never 
been in Galilee, since the time of the attendance of the 
Galilzans at that feast, and the time of the perform- 
ance of those miracles, which they had seen, and still 
remembered to have seen performed at that feast, until 
now; when he came among them directly from Sa- 
maria. It follows, therefore, that he came among them 
in the interval between that feast and the next; that 
is, between the Passover and the Pentecost both in this 
year; and not between the Passover, and any other 
feast later than Pentecost. 

For if the favourable reception, now given to Jesus 
by the people of Galilee, was solely on the strength of 
the miracles which they knew and remembered him to 
have performed, when they and he met in conjunction 
at the Passover; the inference appears to me irresist- 
ible, that he and the people of Galilee had never met 
again, or at least never met any where, either in Jeru- 
salem or out of it, when miracles had been performed, 
or by the people of Galilee in particular had been seen 
to be performed; from that time to this. This was 
both possible and probable, if our Lord had performed 
miracles before the eyes of the Galilezeans at one feast, 
and come among them in person before the next, and 
spent the intermediate time apart from Galilee, where 
he performed either no miracles, or none which were 
known to or observed by them. But it is not so on any 
other supposition ; either that Jesus and the people of 
Galilee had met again in Jerusalem at other feasts, 
since the Passover, and yet that no miracles, which 
might be known and remembered as well as those at 
the Passover, were then performed; or that though 
other feasts had since transpired, Jesus and the people 
of Galilee had never met at Jerusalem except at the feast 
of the Passover before them all. Each of these hypo- 
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theses carries with it its own refutation. During the 
short interval of a single month, between the close of 
the Paschal week and the return into Galilee, when our 
Saviour was somewhere in Judza; it is not incredible 
that the Galileans should have seen or even heard no- 
thing of him ; and yet that, when he actually appeared 
among them, they should still have retained a lively re- 
collection of his miracles at the Passover, not long be- 
fore. But it is utterly inconceivable either that our 
Lord himself should have passed upwards of the first 
eight months of his ministry, in comparative inactivity ; 
or that if he and the people of Galilee had ever met in 
Jerusalem again, the proofs of his character and of his 
mission, exhibited eight months before, should have 
been the only grounds of conviction, to account for the 
cheerfulness of his reception among them now. 

VI. Οὐχ ὑμεῖς λέγετε: ὅτι ἔτι τετράμηνόν ἐστι, Kal ὁ 
θερισμὸς ἔρχεται; ἰδοὺ, λέγω ὑμῖν, ἐπάρατε τοὺς ὀφθαλ- 
μοὺς ὑμῶν, καὶ θεάσασθε τὰς χώρας, ὅτι λευκαί εἰσι πρὸς 
θερισμὸν ἤδη. Johniv. 35. The natural inference from 
such an address as this is, that the speaker is calling 
the attention of his hearers to some sensible fact; and 
though beneath this sensible illustration a spiritual 
meaning were to be couched, this should make no differ- 
ence: for every sign is something per se as well as in 
its signification ; and even where the external medium 
is most analogous to the inward verity, and the sign as 
such is the best qualified for its proper signification, 
yet that nature of its own remains the same as before. 
Whatever end then our Lord might have in view by 
inviting to the contemplation of a sensible image, he 
must still be referring to such an image; to the observ- 
ation of an actual fact; to the state of the country 
around him; to the ripeness of the corn, and therefore 
the approach of the harvest season. To lift up the 
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eyes in the first place, and to survey the fields in the 
next, were manifestly literal acts; which it would be 
absurd to understand in any but their literal sense. Yet 
they were designed as preliminary to ove effect, which 
was the sensible impression in question; and therefore 
this sensible impression also must have been a literal 
impression, derived from the matter of fact. 

If a figurative import is put upon this effect, how- 
ever incongruous to the simplicity of the acts which 
precede, it can still make it signify only one thing; viz. 
that the fields were to be seen crowded with those 
among whom the spiritual harvest of our Saviour’s 
ministry either had begun, or was about to begin; which 
crowding at least must have been a matter of fact. If so, 
the crowds, which were thronging the fields at the time, 
were the crowds of Samaritans, flocking from Sychar ; 
for our Lord was now on Gerizim, and near no place 
but that; and these inhabitants of Sychar were the 
proper subjects of our Saviour’s ministry, as either 
already begun, or about to begin ere long. But in this 
case, I put it to the judgment of my reader, whether 
the resort from Sychar, produced merely by the report 
of a single woman, even had it by this time taken 
_ place, and our Lord and his disciples had not been still 
alone on the mountain; could be so considerable as to 
fill the country; and still more, whether Samaritans 
in general, or these Samaritans in particular, can on 
any principle be supposed to be meant by the proper 
subjects of our Saviour’s ministry, either present or to 
come; of that ministry, which had yet been begun 
only in Judzea, and was about to be prosecuted or re- 
sumed only in Galilee; and ever after was destined to 
be continued among the inhabitants of these two re- 
gions, the lost sheep of the house of Israel, exclusively. 

There is no proof that our Saviour was ever in 
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Samaria at all, except on this occasion at the very 
beginning, and on another at the very end of his min- 
istry; and then also as only travelling through, not 
preaching in that country: but there is proof that on 
two occasions Y—once, actually, and a second time, 
virtually—he forbade those, whom he sent out to assist 
in the discharge of his own commission, and conse- 
quently among the same persons, and on the same 
work with himself; either to enter into a city of Sa- 
maritans, or to go away into the direction of the Gen- 
tiles; which was to place Samaritans and Gentiles on 
a par. It is not indeed to be denied, that the work of 
our Saviour’s ministry, or rather those among whom 
and for whom this work was to be performed, are 
figuratively called the harvest; and the metaphor when 
so applied is perfectly just and beautiful. But it is 
never so applied, except ἁπλῶς ; never in such strange 
and incongruous terms as the fields being white for the 
harvest: between which representation, and the idea 
of a concourse or resort of people, however great, there 
is no possible affinity whatever. The fields being 7zpe, 
or the fields being ud for the harvest, might answer 
in some measure to this idea; but the fields being 
white for the harvest can answer to nothing but the 
sensible fact of the forwardness of the corn; when its 
original green or brown is actually changed to a light 
yellow, resembling white. 

What then shall we say to the first part of the de- 
claration? The allusion is to a proverb; and its con- 
nection with what follows may be thus explained. 
When. the seed is first sown, is it not a common say- 
ing, that there are yet four months, and the harvest 
or reaping time will come? Lift up your eyes, survey 
the country round about, and be convinced, by the 

w Matt. x. 5. Luke x. 1. 
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whiteness of the fields, that the four months are draw- 
ing to a close; and that the season of the reaping is 
at hand. The end which was proposed by the reference 
to this natural phenomenon may also be explained as 
follows. This ripeness of the visible and the natural 
harvest, now that the period requisite to the maturity 
of the seed is accomplished, may be an earnest to you 
of the ripeness of that as yet unseen and spiritual har- 
vest, to bring which to maturity will be the object of 
my personal labours; but to reap which will be the 
object of your's: a ripeness consequently which will 
then be complete, when my ministry is over, and your’s 
is about to begin. 

Our Lord was speaking prophetically ; and in the 
usual style of the language of prophecy, he was speak- 
ing of what was still future, as if it were already past. 
For he proceeds: ἐγὼ ἀπέστειλα ὑμᾶς θερίζειν ὃ οὐχ 
ὑμεῖς κεκοπιάκατε' ἄλλοι κεκοπιάκασι, καὶ ὑμεῖς εἰς τὸν κό- 
πον αὐτῶν eiseAn\lOarexX—where, if any one were to 
take these words to relate to a past mission of the dis- 
ciples, he would be bound to shew when, and where, 
and for what purpose that mission took place. But if 
they do not relate to a past, they must relate to a 
future mission; and the way to render them will be 
this. I shall send you to reap that which you shall 
not have laboured for; others shall have laboured for 
it, and you shall enter into the effect of their labour. 
Two, as yet future, occasions in the course of our Sa- 
viour’s lifetime on earth there were, when the disciples 
were sent out; once, upon the mission of the Twelve, 
and again, upon that of the Seventy: neitherof w hich 
however can here be meant; because the state of the 

case supposes not one set of agents or workmen assist- 
ing another, and all preparing for a common result, 
x Ch. iv. 38. 
VOL. II. Q 
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but one set of agents or workmen succeeding to an- 
other, and stepping in by themselves to take up a 
certain result; whereas both the Twelve and the Se- 
venty were sent out, as we saw, in the former of these 
capacities, not in the latter, and as fellow-labourers 
both of our Saviour and of the Baptist, in the work 
which they had each to perform. 

There would however be a third such mission—but 
after the close of the personal ministry of Jesus Christ 
—the mission of the apostles in their proper character 
of the emissaries of Christianity, completing the pur- 
pose of the ministry of our Lord in his lifetime, by the 
commencement, the continuance, and the consumma- 
tion of that scheme of formal Christianity, the esta- 
blishment of the kingdom of heaven upon earth, to an- 
nounce which, and to prepare for its reception in its 
proper time, was the object both of his ministry and 
of the Baptist’s. This mission is here intended ; and as 
referred to this every thing becomes natural and consist- 
ent. The effect of our Saviour’s personal ministry and 
that of the Baptist’s would be to have sown the seed, 
and to have raised to maturity the crop; but not to 
have begun the reaping, or gathered in the fruit: that 
would be reserved for the ministry of the apostles. And 
therefore it was also said: And he, that shall reap, 
shall earn his wages, and shall gather together fruit 
against everlasting life; that both he who is sowing, 
and he who is reaping, (or he who is to sow, and he 
who is to reap,) may rejoice in common. For herein, 
(that is, in this dispensation of one ministry succeed- | 
ing and giving effect to another,) the saying shall 
truly consist, that he who is sowing is one, and he 
who is reaping is another: the ordinary sense of which 
proverb is merely to express the uncertain event of 


y Supra, Dissertation xix. 
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human schemes, by which it so often happens that the 
same hand does not both sow and reap; one party 
has had the anxiety and toil of the acquisition, while 
another steps in to the enjoyment *. How natural and 
pertinent, at the outset of our Saviour’s ministry, such 
reflections as these were, is too obvious to require any 
proof. 

There were two seasons of harvest among the Jews; 
the season of barley-harvest, the first-fruits of which 
were to be consecrated at the Passover; and the season 
of wheat-harvest, with which the same thing was done 
at the Pentecost”, Of wheat-harvest in particular, 
Jerome, in Amos iv. 7, writes thus: Prohibui a vobis 
imbrem, cum adhuc superessent tres menses usque ad 
messem ; que appellatur pluvia serotina, et agris Pa- 
leestinze arvisque sitientibus vel maxime necessaria est : 
ut ne, quando herba turgeret in messem, et triticum 
parturiret, nimia siccitate aresceret. significat autem 
vernum tempus extremi mensis Aprilis; a quo, usque 
ad messem frumenti, tres menses supersunt*. Between 
each of these seasons, and the corresponding seed time, 
there was literally an interval of four months: Con- 
sider now from this day and upward, from the four 
and twentieth day of the ninth month... . Is the seed 
yet in the barn ?...from this day will I bless you. 
On which Jerome—Igitur decimus est mensis eo tem- 
pore quo semina latitant in terra; nec futura feecunditas 
conjectari potest®. Casleu, then, which in a rectified 
year answered nearly to our December, was the seed- 
time, four months before Nisan, or the period of barley- 


* Suidas, ἀλλότριον ἀμᾷς θέρο" Both these proverbial sayings 
ἐπὶ τῶν τὰ ἀλλότρια καρπουμένων. are of a similar import to that 
Ibid. ἄλλοι κάμον, ἄλλοι dSvavro. in the text of St. John, iv. 37. 


z Philo ii. 206. 1. 22—30. De Decem Oraculis: 294. 1. 5—295. 1. 31. De Sep- 
tenario et Festis Diebus. a Operum iii. 1401. ad principium. b Haggai 
ii. 18, ἐν ¢ Operum iii. 1702. ad principium. 
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harvest; and according to Maimonides‘, the wheat de- 
signed for the bread, Ad altaris ferta, et libamina, was 
sown seventy days before the Passover, so as to be ripe 
at the Pentecost, fifty days after it; that is, the har- 
vest was just one hundred and twenty days, or literally 
four solar months later than the sowing-time. Diodo- 
rus Siculus asserts the same thing of Egypt: τὸ σπέρμα 
βάλλοντας... μετὰ τέτταρας ἢ πέντε μῆνας ἀπαντᾷν ἐπὶ τὸν 
θερισμόνδ. Nor, as we learn from Pliny, was wheat- 
harvest in that country later than the month of May. 
At the time of the Exodus from Egypt, when the ver- 
nal equinox coincided with April 5, the flax and the 
barley, it is said‘, were both destroyed by the hail, 
because both were at that time ripening; but the 
wheat and the rye were not destroyed, because they 
were neither of them arrived at maturity. The plague’ 
of hail must have taken place some time in the month 
of March, and very probably in its former half. 

But that no literal seed-time could be meant in the pre- 
sent instance is well argued by Origen, in his Com- 
mentary upon the place’. If the time, says he, when 
Jesus spake these words, was four months before the 
harvest, it is evident that it was winter. One harvest 
at least begins to take place in Judea about the time 
of the month called among the Hebrews Nisan, when 
they are celebrating the Passover; so that they some- 
times make their unleavened bread of new grain. But 
let us suppose that the harvest is not about that month, 
but about the next to that, the month which is called 
among them Jar; even in this case, a four months’ 
time before that month is the depth of winter. When 
then we shall have shewn that, when he spake these 
words, it was about the season of harvest, either then 


4 De Rebus Altari interdictis, vii. 4. e Lib.i. 36. f Exod. ix. 31. 32. 
Ε Operum iv. 248. E. In Joh. Tomus xiii. 39. : ᾿ 
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at its maturity, or drawing perhaps to a close; we shall 
have demonstrated what we propose. 

Of the appearance of things in the winter, Jerome 
in Zachariam gives this description"—Octavus apud 
Hebrzeos mensis, qui apud illos Maresvan....apud nos 
November dicitur, hyemis exordium est: in quo, estatis 
calore consumpto, omnis terra virore nudatur, et mor- 
talium corpora contrahuntur, &c. 

From the testimony of this passage, therefore, which 
is the chief reason why some Harmonists (amongst 
whom archbishop Newcome is one) have thought it ne- 
cessary to place the journey through Samaria in the 
month of December; we may consider it almost de- 
monstratively certain, that the time of the journey co- 
incided with the acme of wheat-harvest, or was but a 
little before it; which coincidence would be the case, 
if it occurred, where we suppose it to have occurred, 
two or three weeks before Pentecost. For I have sup- 
posed these words to be spoken on May 13: and the 
feast of Pentecost was coincident with May 30. 

There is still another argument in favour of the 
same conclusion, taken from the order and succession 
of sabbatic years at this time; which though not less 
strong than any thing yet mentioned, I have re- 
served for a subsequent Dissertation by itself. And 
these points being presumptively established, it remains 
only that we should state the order of facts, during the 
rest of St. John’s account, before it breaks off; and so 
make an end of this subject for the present. 

After our Saviour’s arrival in Galilee, he is brought 
again to Cana‘: but before this, we meet with the ob- 
servation), For Jesus himself bore witness that a pro- 
phet hath no honour in his own country ; where by 
his own country, Nazareth, the reputed place of his 

h Operum iii. 1707. ad calcem. i iv. 46. } Ib. 44. 
Q 3 
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birth and the actual place of his bringing up, may 
very well be meant. Now if we consult the maps of 
Judea, it will be seen that one, who was travelling 
from Samaria to Cana, would pass by Nazareth: and 
there is an account in St. Luke Κ of a visit to Nazareth, 
at which the truth of the assertion that a prophet has 
little honour in his own country was verified by the 
event. It may be imagined then that this visit to Na- 
zareth, in St. Luke, preceded the visit to Cana in St. 
John; and that the observation in question was ex- 
pressly premised in reference to it: but this conclusion 
would be premature. 

For first; the first miracle, after the return into 
Galilee, was wrought at this visit to Cana!; and se- 
condly ; before Jesus came to Nazareth, one miracle 
or more had been performed at Capernaum™. Now 
the miracle performed at Cana came to pass in Caper- 
naum; for it was performed by our Lord a¢ Cana on 
a sick person 27x Capernaum : and if the visit to Naza- 
reth was only sufficiently later than the visit to Cana 
for the news of the miracle to spread from Capernaum 
to Nazareth, before our Lord came thither, this might 
be the miracle referred to. Now Nazareth was nearer 
to Capernaum, than Cana to Tiberias; and yet, ac- 
cording to Josephus", a man might ride from Cana* to 
Tiberias in a single night. 

The use of the plural, ὅσα ἠκούσαμεν “γενόμενα, though 
in reference to a single miracle, is so natural in relation 
to events made known by hearsay, and so familiar to 
the idiom of the Greek tongue—besides being exactly 


* The Cana of the Gospels is among the cities of the tribe of 
the Kanah of the Old Testa- Asher. 
ment, mentioned Joshua xix. 28, 


k Ch. iv. 16. 1 John iv. 54. m Luke iv. 23. n Vita, 16. 17. 
Cf. De Bell. ii. xxi. 6. 
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parallel to Mark v. 19. 20, and Luke viii. 39—as to 
constitute no objection. 

The visit to Cana then preceded the visit to Naza- 
reth; and it supplies a link in the chain of the Gospel 
account, which would otherwise be perceptibly missed : 
for however true in itself it might be, that a miracle had 
been performed in Capernaum—yet neither the truth of 
that fact, nor the propriety of the allusion to it, would 
have appeared from St. Luke, independently of the light 
reflected upon it by St.John. And such being the 
benefit of the coincidence between the two accounts, it 
is unreasonable to question whether what possesses so 
happy an effect in clearing up the obscurity of the former 
evangelist, was intended to do so or not by the later. 
The declaration therefore at verse forty-four relates to 
nothing which Jesus can be supposed to have said, but 
to something which he was about to suffer. He had 
not yet testified, but he was shortly to testify in his 
own person, that a prophet had no honour in his own 
country ; and when he did testify it, it would be by the 
example of the reception which he experienced, on the 
part either of his townsmen of Nazareth in particular, 
or of his countrymen of Galilee in general; with both 
of whom his ministry, though formally begun among 
them first, yet ultimately failed alike. It is not impro- 
bable, that this very visit to Nazareth was with a view 
to begin his ministry there ; and the previous visit to 
Cana, with the second miracle which then took place, 
recalling perhaps the remembrance of the first, might 
be designed, amongst other uses, to prepare for that be- 
ginning. But on this subject something more will be 
said elsewhere °. 


ο Vide Dissertation xxiii. Part ii. 
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DISSERTATION XXII. 


Coincidence of a sabbatic year with the beginning of our 
Saviour’s ministry. 


Ir is a well-authenticated fact, that the sabbatic year 
was as strictly observed among the Jews, after the 
return from captivity, as it had ever been before it; 
and perhaps more so*: καὶ τὸ ἕβδομον ἔτος ἀνείσφορον 
εἶναι----χωρὶς τοῦ ἑβδόμου ἔτους, ὃν Σαββατικὸν ἐνιαυτὸν 
προσαγορεύουσιν' ἐπειδὴ ἐν αὐτῷ μήτε ἀπὸ τῶν δένδρων 
καρπὸν λαμβάνουσι, μήτε σπείρουσι b__vide also the se- 
quel of the same section. If this then was the case, 
and the journey through Samaria, considered in the 
last Dissertation, coincided with any part of a year of 
rest, it must be morally improbable that an allusion 
would, at that time, be made either to the usual period 
of sowing the seed, or to the ripeness of the corn and 
the proximity of the harvest. Nor does it constitute 
any difficulty that our Lord was in Samaria, and not 
in Judea; for the Samaritans, as we may collect from 
the following passage in Josephus, observed the sab- 
batic year, as well and at the same times, as the Jews: 
ἀξιούντων δ᾽ ἀφιέναι τὸν φόρον αὐτοῖς τοῦ ἑβδοματικοῦ ἔτους" 
οὐδὲ γὰρ αὐτοὺς σπείρειν ἐν αὐτῷ“, Ky τ. A. 

A year of rest began with seed-time in one year, 
and continued until seed-time in the next: and its 
observance consisted in leaving the lands uncultivated, 


a Maimonides, De Anno Jubilei, passim. δ Jos. Ant. Jud. xi. viii. 5. 
xiv. x. 6. ce Ant. Jud. xi. viii. 6. 
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the gardens and the vineyards untouched’. There was 
consequently neither harvest nor ingathering during it, 
except of such productions of the soil as might spring 
up of themselves; and that too not as the property of 
the owners of the soil, but as open to all; or rather as 
especially the right of the poor and of the stranger. 

Now there is clear proof in contemporary history 
of four different sabbatic years, at great distances of 
time from each other; any one of which being assumed 
as actually so, a table may be constructed of others, 
either before or after it, as may be requisite. The 
first of these years bears date from the seed-time of the 
150th year of the Altra Seleucidarum, the first year of 
the Maccabean dynasty, as such; that is, B. C. 163°: 
the second, from the seed-time in the first year of John 
Hyrcanus, dated from the death of his father; that is, 
the seed-time, B. C.135!: the third, from the seed-time 
of the year when Jerusalem was taken by Herod and 
Sosius; that is, as we saw elsewhere, B.C. 37*8: the 
fourth, from the seed-time of the year, before the de- 
struction of the city and of the temple of Jerusalem 
by Titus; that is, A. 1). 69°. 

Besides these, there are three more, which, though 
not expressly declared to be such, yet have been proved, 
or will be proved, on strong grounds of presumption, 
to be so}. 





* The first of the passages 
referred to, in proof of this sab- 
batic year, speaks of its being 
such a year even before the ar- 
rival of the tenth of Tisri, B.C. 
37, and while the siege of Jeru- 


d Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. Lev. xxv. 2—7. 


Jos. Ant. Jud. xii. ix. 3. 5. 
Appendix. 


f [bid. xiii. viii. 1. Bell. i. ii. 4. 
g Ant. Jud. xiv. xvi. 2. xv. i. 2. 
h Maimonides, De Anno Jubilei, i. 4. Mishna, and the Sedar Olam. 


salem was still going on, during 
the summer, previously. But 
that it does so proleptically, ap- 
pears very plainly from the other 
passage. 


e 1 Mace. vi. 16. 26—49—54. vii. 1. 
Vide also the 
Vol. i. 248. Dissertation v. 
i Vol. i. 


256. Dissertation v. Vol. ii. 50. Dissertation xv. Vide also the Appendix. 
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The truth of the fact, in each of these instances, 
will be made apparent by the following Table; which 
extends from Atrz Seleucidarum 150, to A. D. 70, the 
year of the destruction of Jerusalem; and proceeding 
merely on the assumption that the first of the number 
was a sabbatic year, renders it demonstratively certain 
that the rest were all so likewise. Among these coin- 
cidences, those to which any argument is attached, are 
denoted by an asterisk. 


Tableof sabbaticyears, from B.C.163, Are Seleucidarum 150, 
to 44. 1). 70: every such year extending from the first of 
Tisri in one year, to the first of Tisri in the neat. 


Sabbatic years. Urbis Condite. B. C. 
Ee i Ogg el te tiga oer AG *163 to 162 
t ee a err 598 ποθ λον Hoags 155 
ὙΠ ὉΠ Π τῶν κι χων Es 006 ie oes 149 148 
OMe eee eS O19... ins ¥en ἃ 14] 
it Seg er *619 so SS νὰ ἐς 124 
πὴ ον 626 τ Ὺ MR Goa" 128 127 
VRE ΠΟ δι A BPS 633 Ogee NPE 121 120 
MISE 0, Bie a δασῶν 114 113 
Ad oh es re yi 648. νειν see 106 
» Cor re Petr. 654 ΘΑ ΣΝ 100 99 
bt Sree Ν δου τῶν 93 92 
Ἐπ ΠΟ ΟΡ ΤΩ ee gt RR NE Ta νοι 86 85 
ds gies ae ie a 675 i Agee oper as 79 78 
BA ΡΟΣ 682 συν σον 72 71 
Di Ae ee cde ee ee 65 64 
+ St EE A rye 696 i a δφθΑβῳε 58 57 
bgt SES Ae eee NS σον wastes ἐδ. 50 
ΕΗ, Ges, ἢ 710 “κπὸ νι oe 44 43 
ρα ews "5x9 1 ae A ge il. 36 
RA Sa OP ΣΟῚ 724 2 5 agar. Waitt: ΟΝ 29 
ἘΣ Ge ei Ig ee EE a Ἐ24 22 
ΠΑΝ 5 ak ddl 738 δ ee  ος 16 15 
ἜΝ i ee ae PE ee ve ots 9 8 
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Sabbatic years. Urbis Conditz. A. D. 
Ne Ὁ Sy 40° 700. a 6.to Τὶ 
ev he ak OO) 907 oe ies AG 14 
ἌΧΨΗ a eS PPA ee 3229 21 
gb Aa |: Cras hfe. ἤἥδι, τ. ba, 28 
see bee ame 785 "8. ne re ee 35 
pa SD Cea ne Ae ΤΟΝ 795. θεῖ; Ἐ᾿. oe + 42 
ΧΧΧΙ τ eas 801 δο το ἘΣ eee 49 
ἘἜΧΧΧΙΠ Ὁ ῦὖϑΘϑῦ6Θ Φ Ὁῦῦὕ 828 SoG. τὰν ταῖς 56 
ΧΧΧΙΠ τ 815 ΘΟ, i oe 62 63 


©. ©. 4 5 Ae eg 8724... ee OG 70 


Of the above years that, with which I am chiefly 
concerned at present, is the twenty-eighth in order ; 
from δ 780, AD. 27; to U.C. 731. A. Doze it 
is in this year, but in the first half of the year, U.C. 
780, A. D. 27, and consequently before the periodical 
return of the sabbatic year, which did not begin until 
the September following; that I suppose the journey 
through Samaria to have taken place. There would be 
the regular harvest in this half of the year; and an al- 
lusion to the approaching season of reaping, or to the 
fulness of the fields around, not only might be possible, 
but if there was any vestige remaining of that par- 
ticular Providence, which at a former period of the 
Jewish history was pledged to bless the sixth year in 
a triple proportion to any other *, would be peculi- 
arly apposite and striking. 

On such an hypothesis, however, as should place the 
journey in the month of December in the same year, if 
there could be no regular seed-time, or process of sow- 
ing, then arrived or going on; neither could there be 
any allusion to it—much less any literal allusion, such 
as would necessarily imply that it was then arrived or 
then going on. I look upon this coincidence which, 
even according to my own arrangement, treads as 


k Lev. xxv. 20—22. 
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closely on the verge of an inconsistency, as without 
falling into it was possible, to be one which could be 
produced by the matter of fact alone. 

It is not however to be withheld from the knowledge 
of the reader, that the calculation of sabbatic years, 
according to the received principles of the modern 
Jewish reckoning; (principles, which have been sanc- 
tioned by the authority of learned chronologers ;) differ 
from the above, so far as in each instance to antedate 
the year in question, by placing it in the year before. 
Yet notwithstanding this, there can be little hesitation 
what mode of computation, in a case of this kind, 
ought to be followed, instead of what; whether the 
computation of the Jewish rabbis, or that of the book 
_of Maccabees, and of Josephus. The author of that 
book and the Jewish historian, each of them contempo- 
rary with all or with part at least of the events which 
he records, could not be ignorant what years were ob- 
served in their own time, and among their own country- 
men, as sabbatic years; nor by what rule the recurrence 
of them was determined. Much more inconceivable 
is it that four distinct and very distant years, such as 
those produced above, every one of which, as referred 
to its place in contemporary history, or to the succes- 
sion of synchronous events, admits of being determined 
on purely independent grounds, which have nothing 
to do with the assumption that it was or was not a 
sabbatic year; should all be asserted to be such, and all 
be found on comparison to be ‘such, if they were not 
each actually such. No such coincidence between them 
could be the effect of chance; and yet the assertion, 
though individually and independently made of each, 
is impliedly true of all; for if any one of them was a 
sabbatic year, the rest must have been so likewise. 

With respect indeed to the last; that is, to the year 
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before the destruction of Jerusalem; the assertion, a 
priort, may be said to rest on tradition merely: but 
this year was in all respects so memorable, and so cha- 
racterised in the annals of Jewish history by its mo- 
mentous and melancholy interest above all others be- 
fore or after it, that what tradition perpetuates of this 
year, even a@ priori, it may be supposed, should be im- 
plicitly to be trusted: and tradition certainly hands 
down this fact, that the temple was destroyed, and 
Jerusalem was taken by Titus, In exitu anni sabba- 
tici; that is, when a sabbatic year was drawing to its 
close. There is nothing in Josephus, which can be 
shewn to militate against this tradition; and there are 
some things, which may be considered virtually to con- 
firm it; for I do not say that he has any where ex- 
pressly asserted it. 

He speaks in one passage of the harvest of a certain 
year, and of such of its productions as were ripe, which 
the context shews was just after the Passover of U.C. 
821, the beginning of the third year of the war, and 
the year of the death of Nero!; and in another, di- 
rectly after, with a fresh allusion to the productions of 
the ground, he speaks of the land as ἐνεργὸς at the 
time*™; which is clearly a description of no sabbatic 
year. In another passage he alludes to magazines of 
corn, which had been some time laid up in Jerusalem, 
and were destroyed by the contending parties in their 
rage against each other, a little before Titus invested 
the city". Now Titus laid siege to the city at the Pass- 
over, U.C. 823. These magazines then could consist in 
no part of the stores reserved from the harvest of U.C. 


* The context of this allusion proves that it was soon after 
winter, U.C. 822. 


1 Bell. iv. vii. 2. ix. 2. m iv. ix. 4. 7. 8. nv. i. 4. xiii. 7. 
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823, but they might be formed in part out of those of 
the harvest of the year before, the harvest of U.C. 
822. He speaks in another® of the besieged in Jeru- 
salem creeping out of the city by night, in search of 
grass and wild herbs, to allay their hunger; and such 
like extremities; which by implying the absence of all 
but the spontaneous productions of the ground, so far 
describe a sabbatic year. 

But the most decisive indication of the fact appears 
to me to be furnished at v. xii. 4; where it is said that 
the Roman army was supplied, during the siege, in 
whatever abundance, with corn not grown, nor pro- 
cured on the spot, but imported from Syria and the 
neighbouring provinces. From the midsummer of 
U.C. 822, when Vespasian was declared emperor, and 
even from that of U.C. 821, when Nero was deposed, 
the progress of the war had been altogether suspended, 
and Judea in great measure had been evacuated by 
the Roman armies *—until Titus renewed hostilities 
by laying siege to the city in the spring of U.C. 823. 
Hence, if from the autumn of U.C. 822, to the summer 
of U.C. 823, had not been a sabbatic year, it is morally 
certain that the country would have been, more or less, 
cultivated as usual; and the Romans, who came before 
Jerusalem at the Passover, but did not take it until 
the following September, would have surprised each 
description of harvest, both the barley-harvest and the 
wheat-harvest, untouched upon the ground. In this 
case, they must have been converted, at least in part, 
to the supply of the wants of the besiegers; and Jo- 


* So Tacitus, Histori#, v.10:  vili bello intentus, quantum ad 
Proximus annus, (U.C. 822) ci- Judeos per otium transiit. 
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sephus could scarcely have failed to give some hint, 
which would have led to this discovery *. 

The question which concerns the succession of sab- 
batic years, at this period of Jewish history, has no- 
thing to do with the further question of the years of 
jubile; for since the return from captivity, though 
the former were still observed, the latter according to 
Maimonides Ρ were not. At what time, even after the 
return, that observance itself began, is a very uncertain 
point. There is no distinct evidence of it either in 
the book of Ezra, or in that of Nehemiah, or in the 
writings of the contemporary prophets, Haggai, Zecha- 
riah, or Malachi: and it would be premature to con- 
clude from Neh. viii. 1, 2. that, because the reading of 
the Law then took place; viz. on the first day of the 
seventh month; that was necessarily in a year of re- 
lease. What year of the mission of Nehemiah even 
this might be, whether the same year with that of the 
building of the wall, which would be its first year; or 
some other later than it; (for he was twelve years 
in Judea altogether ;) is uncertain: but whatever year 
it was, the reading of the Law, as part of the ceremo- 
nial of the year of release, was fixed to the feast of 
Tabernacles, that is, to the fifteenth of the month 
Tisri at the earliest 41; whereas this reading took place 
on the first: which proves that, however natural and 
appropriate such an act might be at any time in itself, 
yet as referred to that specific direction it was out of 
course. Such a ceremony however on the first of Tisri 


* Josephus records a fact, sabbatic year. Now it may be 
Ant. Jud. xx. ix. 2, before the proved that this first feast of Ta- 
first feast of Tabernacles in the _ bernacles was that of U.C. 815 ; 
administration of Albinus, which which would be still in the sixth 
shews plainly that the year, of the cycle, exeunte. 
when it happened, was not a 


yp De Anno Jubilei, i. 3. q Deut. xxxi. 10, 11. 
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would coincide with the feast of Trumpets, Lev. xxiii. 
24, Numb. xxix. 1: which was probably the reason why 
it then took place; for the feast of Trumpets was a 
sabbath. 7 

There is in fact no well authenticated instance of a 
sabbatic year, after the return from captivity, before 
B.C. 163, the first year of Judas Maccabeus. From this 
date if we calculate backwards, and suppose the Jews to 
have returned from captivity in the first of Cyrus, B.C. 
536; the second year after that return exclusive, B.C. 
534, ought to have been a sabbatic year; for 534— 
163 = 371, a number divisible by seven without a re- 
mainder. According to the Jewish reckoning, the year 
before this, B. C. 535, must have been so; and that 
being only one year after the return, almost before the 
new colony could have settled themselves in the coun- 
try, and certainly before they could yet have entered 
on the full enjoyment of its increase; the very state- 
ment of this supposition is enough to convict it of ab- 
surdity. In the third year after their restoration, the 
Jews might perhaps keep a year of rest; but none so 
early as the second. 

I do not think however that any such observance 
had yet been begun, or at least duly kept up, from 
after the return, until the period of the covenant so- 
lemnly entered into in the time of Nehemiah both by 
princes and by people; one article of which was, that 
they would leave the year of rest—as well as observe 
the other ritual ordinances of the Law’. The precise 
date of this covenant may be an uncertainty ; but we 
may conclude, from its very nature, that it would 
much more probably be made while a sabbatic year was 
still a year or two distant, than when one was either 
arrived, or on the point of arriving. If it was made 


r Neh. ix. 38. x. I—3I. 
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in the first year of Nehemiah’s mission; (and this, on 
every account, appears most probable—see ch. vi. 15. 
ii, 1.11. viii. 2. 13. 14. 18. ix. 1. 38. x. 313) it was 
made B.C. 444, one year before a sabbatic year. The 
first year of this description, calculated downwards to 
B. C. 163 as before, would fall out B.C. 443. 

The decision of this whole question, indeed, would 
be easy, if the results to be established in succeeding 
Dissertations of the present work might now be im- 
plicitiy taken for granted. For I shall shew hereafter * 
that the cycle of sabbatic years, as such, began B.C. 
1520, or B.C. 1513, indifferently ; that is, either in 
the year of the Eisodus itself, or in the year next after 
the date of the division of the lands, B. C. 1514; and 
the accuracy of this computation will be further con- 
firmed, by its agreement with a case in point, a sab- 
batic year, bearing date B.C. 709, after the deliver- 
ance of Jerusalem from the invasion of Sennacherib, 
in the reign of Hezekiah. Let us consider B. C. 1507 
—B.C. 1506, the first sabbatic year as such. On this 
principle, B. C. 534—B.C. 533 would be the hundred 
and fortieth of the series; for 1507 —534=973=7 x 
139. In like manner B.C. 443—442, would be the hun- 
dred and fifty-third ; for 1507 —443 = 1064 =7 x 152. 

There is an intimation in the book of Jeremiah *, 
from which it may be collected that the ninth year 
of Zedekiah (according to the Bible chronology, B.C. 
590—589) coincided either wholly or in part with a 
year of release". The covenant, to which that passage 
alludes, was entered into first at a time when the 
Chaldean army was before Jerusalem ; and was broken 
‘again upon their temporary departure, to oppose the 
Egyptians’. After this, the siege of the city was re- 


s Vide the Appendix. t Ch. xxxiv.8—22. u Exod. xxi. 2. Deut. xv. 12. 
vV Jer. xxxiv. 21. xxxvii. 5—11. 
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sumed on the tenth of Tebeth, the tenth month in the 
Jewish year, in the ninth year of the reign of Zede- 
kiah “; and it was prosecuted from that time forward, 
without any second interruption, until the ninth day 
of the fourth month, in the eleventh of the reigning 
king. I think there can be little question concerning 
this fact ; and therefore, that the previous siege, which 
was raised for a time by the approach of the Egyp- 
tians, made no part of the eighteen months’ interval, 
dated from the tenth of Tebeth in the ninth of Zede- 
kiah ; but was a prior incident belonging to the earlier 
part of the same year, either in the summer, or at 
least in the autumn*. Nor is it to be supposed that 
the Chaldean army would have laid siege to Je- 
rusalem first in the tenth month; (that is, in the | 
depth of a Jewish winter;) unless that siege was 
merely the resumption of what had been begun before; 
and not the commencement of what had never been 
attempted until then. Nor is it probable that the ex- 
pedition from Egypt, which was manifestly intended 
for the relief of Jerusalem, would have been made 
except in the summer time, at the usual season of mili- 
tary operations in general; nor consequently that the 
report of its approach, which was evidently received 
just after the siege was begun, could have been re- 
ceived except in the summer. 

If so the siege, which was broken up for a time by 
the rumoured approach of the Egyptian army, was 
altogether a different transaction from the siege which 


* Josephus, Ant. Jud. x. vii. ninth of Zedekiah, he considers 
4, understands this fact in the a second siege, which lasted 
same manner. The siege, as from that time forward eighteen 
laid to Jerusalem on the fenth months. 
day of the tenth month, in the 


w 2 Kings xxv.1. Jer. xxxix. 1. Ezek. xxiv. I, 2. 
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was begun in the tenth month afterwards. Yet there 
is no reason why both should not be supposed to have 
made part of the transactions of the same year: the one 
about its middle, the other much nearer its end. 

On this principle, the first siege also would be laid 
in the ninth of Zedekiah, and according to the Bible 
chronology, some time in B.C. 590; about the middle 
of that year. At this particular juncture, a year of re- 
lease was either arrived, or at hand; and, if the latter 
was the case, it would extend from B.C. 590—B. C. 
589. If B.C. 709—B.C. 708 was actually a sabbatic 
year, then B.C. 590—B.C. 589 must have been, or 
ought to have been one also: for 709 —590=119=7 
x17: whence if B.C. 709—B.C. 708 was the first of 
this series, B.C. 590—589 was the eighteenth. 

In Pingré’s Table of Eclipses, I find an eclipse of 
the moon, B.C. 590, on March 12, at 8. 45. in the 
morning for the meridian of Paris; or 10.57. in the 
morning for the meridian of Jerusalem. The next 
mean full moon to this would fall on April 10, at 11. 41. 
in the evening: in which case the 15th of Nisan would 
coincide with April 11, and therefore the 15th of Tisri 
with October 5. From the 15th of Tisri exclusive, 
to the 10th of Tebeth zmclusive, the interval is eighty- 
three days. And from the 5th of October exclusive, 
to the 27th of December znclusive, it is the same. In 
this case, the tenth of the Jewish Tebeth coincided 
with the twenty-seventh of the Julian December; and 
the siege of Jerusalem, which began on the former, 
began also on the latter. If it began therefore B.C. 
590, it began B.C. 590 exeunte ; and if it lasted, from 
the time of its beginning to the time of its close, 
eighteen months in all; and if the last month of the 
siege expired on the ninth of the fourth month of the 
Jewish year, B.C. 588—the sixth month expired on 
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the ninth of the fourth month of the same year, B.C. 
589—and, consequently, the first began on the tenth 
of the tenth, B.C. 590. 

Now it has been shewn*, at least with presumptive 
certainty, that B.C. 588, when the 14th of Nisan co- 
incided with April 17—April 17 was a Sunday. On 
the same principle, December 27, B.C. 588, was a 
Tuesday—and, therefore, December 27, B.C. 590, was 
a Saturday. The siege of Jerusalem then was begun 
on the Jewish sabbath; and it has been shewn* that 
it ended on the same. For the ninth of the fourth 
month, (when Zedekiah attempted to escape by night 
from the city,) if the premises on which I founded that 
conclusion were correct, was demonstrated to have 
been a sabbath. B.C. 588, if Nisan 14 coincided with 
April 17, and April 17 with Sunday ; Thamuz 9 coin- 
cided with July 9; and July 9 with Saturday ἢ. 


* It is possible indeed that cumstance of agreement, which 


the tenth of Tebeth, B.C. 590, 
might coincide with December 
28: in which case, while the 
siege would expire on the Sa- 
turday as before, it would be- 
gin on the Sunday; a cir- 


would bring the analogy be- 
tween the first siege under Ne- 
buchadnezzar, and the last un- 
der Titus, to a degree of corre- 
spondence truly remarkable. 


x Vol. i. 418. Dissertation xii. 
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DISSERTATION XXIII. 


PARF. f. 


General prospective survey of the ministry of our Lord in 
Judea. 


THE entire history of our Lord’s public ministry is 
divisible into that part of it which was discharged in 
Judzea, and that which was confined to Galilee: and 
these parts were not only distinct in themselves, begin- 
ning at different times and proceeding subsequently at | 
different times, independent of each other, but are re- 
corded in distinct and independent Gospels. The 
ministry in Judza began before the ministry in Ga- 
lilee; and the history of the ministry in Judea is 
confined almost totally to St. John: the history of the 
ministry in Galilee is restricted almost as exclusively 
to the other three evangelists. A general and pro- 
spective survey of our Saviour’s public ministry must 
regard it in each of its parts: and as that part which 
relates to Judzea was both prior to, and ever after 
distinct from that which belonged to Galilee, the sur- 
_vey will properly begin with and make an end of the 
former, before it passes to the latter. 

The times and occasions of the ministry in Juda 
are likewise twofold; the times and occasions when 
our Saviour was visiting Jerusalem, and the times and 
occasions when he was residing elsewhere in Judea. 
The first instance on record of any attendance at 
Jerusalem is the visit at the Passover, John ii. 13; 
which has been fully considered already*: and the first 
instance of any residence in Judza, apart from Jeru- 

a Supra, Dissertation xxi. 
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salein, is that which begins to be recorded, John iii. 22. 
and is supposed to continue, or go on still to the time 
of the return into Galilee, iv. 1, 2, 3; which also has 
been discussed in the preceding Dissertation. Of any 
instances of attendance at Jerusalem, posterior to the 
first, I shall speak by and by; but of any similar resi- 
dence in Judzea, out of Jerusalem, the only other in- 
stance, distinct from the first, is that which is specified 
at John xi. 54: for though Ephraim might border 
upon Samaria, it was notwithstanding a city of Judea. 
The length of this residence, as well as the period in 
the course of our Lord’s ministry to which it belongs, 
will require to be considered hereafter; and may 
therefore for the present be deferred. 

Besides these two instances, however, there is none 
other on record, either in St. John’s Gospel or out of it, 
during which there is any reason to suppose that our 
Saviour was residing in Judea: for as to Bethabara, 
supposing that to be the locality implied at John x. 40. 
as the scene of a temporary residence, it is proved, by 
a comparison with other passages, to have been si- 
tuated in Persea; and we may take it for granted it 
was either in Perza, or at least in Galilee. Now each 
of these occasions stands entirely independent of the 
remainder of the course of our Lord’s ministry; the 
former, as of very early occurrence in his first year; 
and the latter, as of very late in his third: and they are 
the only occasions, on which, as we shall better perceive 
hereafter, from the course of his ministry in general, 
an opportunity could have been given for the occur- 
rence of any such residence in Judzea; and consequently, 
a priori, there could have been reason to suspect one. I 
take it for granted then that, excepting these two occa- 
sions in particular, our Lord was never resident in 


_b i. 28. ili. 23. 25. 26. 
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Judea, either for a longer, or for a shorter time, in the 
whole course of his ministry. 

With regard in the next place to the times and 
occasions of the attendances at Jerusalem, these were, 
in every instance, the times and occasions of an at- 
tendance at some of the feasts: and there are jive such 
instances actually on record; two, of attendances at a 
Passover’; one, of an attendance at a feast of Taber- 
nacles“; one, of an attendance at a feast of Dedica- 
tion®; and one, which is left indefinite‘: but besides 
these there are no more. The occasion of each of these 
visits is so far exactly determined; and as to what 
period, in the course of our Lord’s ministry generally, 
they are each to be referred to, that will appear in 
due time hereafter. The only question, which seems 
to require our consideration at present, is this; Whe- 
ther the five instances, thus recorded, embrace ad/ the 
instances of our Saviour’s attendance in Jerusalem, at 
any of the feasts? or whether there is reason to sup- 
pose that he ever went up to Jerusalem, in the course 
of his ministry, at times and on occasions, distinct 
from these, and not recorded by St. John? The affirm- 
ative upon the former question, and the negative 
upon the latter, appear to me to be the truth. 

For first, the Gospel of St. John is supplementary 
to the rest not only in general, and even where they 
all relate to transactions in Galilee, or elsewhere 
out of Judza; but especially with respect to the 
transactions in Judea. It was in this department of 
the Gospel history, that the preceding accounts were 
principally, or rather totally defective; since, with 
the exception of the history of passion-week, that 
is, of seven or eight days before the close of our Lord’s 
public ministry, it is a notorious fact that they no 


© ii, 13. xi. I. d vii. 2—10. e x. 22. 23. wet: 
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where speak of any visit to Jerusalem ; they no where, 
except by implication, prove our Lord to have been in 
Judzea at all. The reverse of this is true of St. John; 
the scene of whose accounts, with the same excep- 
tion of a very little transacted in Galilee, or on the 
other side of the lake of Tiberias, is uniformly placed 
in Judza. The entire history of our Lord’s ministry 
in this country has thus been left to be collected from 
St.John. It is reasonable therefore to presume that 
he has furnished the data necessary for that purpose ; 
and if so, that the instances of attendance at Jerusalem, 
which he has specified, are actually all which occurred. 
These visits of our Lord to that city were cardinal 
points in the discharge of his ministry in Judea; the 
incidents which then transpired were always of ἃ pe- 
culiar kind, and eminently deserving of record. They 
prove not merely the fact of our Lord’s compliance 
with the legal requisitions, which enjoined attendance 
at stated times on all the male Israelites; but what 
was still more to be expected from him, his anxiety to 
convince the Jews, strictly so called—his brethren ac- 
cording to the flesh—of the truth of his character both 
by his discourses and by his miracles on the spot. Add 
to which, that at periods of time, distinct from these 
when St. John’s Gospel demonstrates our Lord to have 
been present in Jerusalem, there are intimations in it, 
that he was either engaged elsewhere, or purposely 
absenting himself from Judzea; and that, from a com- 
parison of the other accounts with St. John’s, it is al- 
most certainly to be inferred that he must have been 
engaged at such times elsewhere ; he could not possibly 
have been in Judza. All this is presumptively in 
favour of the general conclusion that, except on those 
occasions when St. John records the fact of his presence 
in Jerusalem, our Saviour was never there. 
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Secondly, the same conclusion will be still further 
confirmed, if it can be shewn that our Lord was under 
no absolute necessity of attending upon ad/ the legal 
solemnities ; for then, we shall be free to suppose that, 
for prudential reasons, or for any other adequate con- 
sideration, he might sometimes omit to attend them. 
And this assumption will be proved to a demonstra- 
tion, if it can be made out that there was an integral 
period in the duration of his ministry, in which there 
must have been many instances of the recurrence of 
stated legal solemnities, and yet there is mo instance of 
our Lord’s attendance at Jerusalem, upon any of them: 
in proof of which conclusion we may reason as fol- 
lows. 

The last instance of our Lord’s attendance at Jeru- 
salem, before the close of his ministry in public, is the 
visit at the Passover, John xii. 1; the fact of which, 
as it is needless to observe, is attested by the other 
evangelists as well as by St. John. The attendance 
immediately before that was the visit at the Enceenia’; 
and that this was the Enczenia belonging to the same 
year of our Lord’s ministry as the Passover recorded 
next after it, if it requires any proof, may be shewn as 
follows. , 

The departure from Jerusalem at this feast was 
premature, and occasioned by the renewed attempt on - 
our Lord’s life". He retired at that time to Bethabarai; 
and at Bethabara, he received the message of the sisters 
of Lazarus *. Two days after that message he returned 
to Judza!; and this return could not have been long 
after the recent attempt on his life™. The raising of 
Lazarus then followed soon after the Encenia; and 
this raising itself was the cause of a speedy departure 


Εν 22. h Ib. 30. i Ib. 40, ἃ xi. 3, 1 Ib. 6, 7. 
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from Jerusalem again”. The retreat to Ephraim there- 
fore was also soon after the Enceenia. From Ephraim, 
as I shall shew elsewhere, our Lord returned into Ga- 
lilee, to begin that very circuit, the last event of which 
was the arrival at Bethany, six days before the Pass- 
over. 

There can be no question, therefore, that the Ence- 
nia, John x. 22, was the feast of that name directly 
preceding the Passover, xii. 1. It is as little to be 
doubted that the same Enczenia was the feast so called, 
immediately subsequent to the feast of Tabernacles, 
vii. 2: that is, that the attendance at the feast of Ta- 
bernacles, vii. 10, was an instance of attendance directly 
prior, in the order of time, to the visit at the Enczenia, 
x. 22. The very conversation which is recorded, x. 22— 
39, as the whole of the particulars which transpired on 
this visit; exhibiting so clear and so decided a refer- 
ence to the first half of the same chapter®; (which be- 
longs, as I shall shew more fully in its proper place, 
to the attendance at the feast of Tabernacles ;) must 
be sufficient to prove that. The feast of Tabernacles 
in question, as well as the Enczenia and the Passover 
before considered, are consequently all to be compre- 
hended within the last six months of our Saviour’s 
ministry; and beginning with the first of these, we 
possess clear proof that he attended them all in their 
order. Let us observe however what is the case with 
any feasts anterior to these; or with any attendance on 
an earlier occasion than any part of the last six months 
in question. 

I. The remonstrance of our Lord’s brethren with him, 
just before the feast of Tabernacles Ρ, is plainly to be 
ascribed to the fact, that they knew him to have been 
absent from Judea, and from Jerusalem in particular, 


Β΄ xi. 54. ὃ. 1..21. yp John vii. 2—9. 
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for some time past; much longer than can be supposed 
intended by the ordinary interval between any two of 
the feasts, even those which were most remote from 
each other. The fact too that, when our Lord did go 
up to this feast, he went up to it not at its commence- 
ment, but at its middle; not openly, but ws ἐν κρυπτῷ ; 
is sufficient proof that he had special reasons for avoid- 
ing publicity even on this occasion ; and therefore it is a 
presumptive argument that, for similar reasons, he might 
totally omit to attend on other occasions before it. 

II. The uncertainty of the Jews, especially of the 
Jews of Jerusalem‘, before the actual appearance of 
Jesus, as to whether he would attend the feast or not; 
is most naturally accounted for by supposing them 
aware that he had not been seen at any of the feasts 
for some time past. Nor is it any objection that a 
similar uncertainty is again expressed on a much later 
occasion’, when it could not but be known that he had 
attended at the two feasts last past. There might still 
be the same kind of uncertainty about his attendance at 
this feast in particular, if experience had proved that it 
was not his custom to attend every feast in general ; 
nor could it be unknown that, on each of those occa- 
sions before, his life had been several times attempted ; 
and that an edict had been actually issued by the san- 
hedrim against him, leading in its consequences to the 
same result, which was ready at any time to be enforced. 

III. Among the other circumstances which transpired 
at the feast of Tabernacles, our Saviour is represented 5 
as alluding to some past, but well known, event—and 
that, clearly, a miracle performed by himself—as the 
cause of all the hostility which had begun, and still 
continued to be entertained against him. Now, with 
regard to this miracle; the matter of fact itself; the 
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consequences ascribed to the fact; the parties ad- 
dressed ; the drift of the reasoning employed upon it ; 
the circumstances before and after this point of time 
in the narrative: demonstrate it to be some indi- 
vidual, and specific, miracle; wrought upon the spot; 
wrought in the cure of an infirm person; wrought 
upon some sabbath day; and followed by a reso- 
lution, on the part of the Jews, grounded upon this fact 
more particularly, to take away the life of him who 
had performed it: all which criteria meet together in 
the history of the miracle recorded at John v. 1—16, 
as performed at the pool of Bethesda; performed on 
the man who had been thirty-eight years in his in- 
firmity ; performed on a sabbath, and followed by a 
special determination, on the part of the rulers of the 
Jews, for this supposed contempt of the sabbath, to 
effect the destruction of Jesus. 

To this miracle then our Saviour was now refer- 
ring: which being the case, if the miracle was per- 
formed at the time of the feast, v. 1, and is referred to 
for the first time, at the feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2, 
one conclusion appears to me irresistible: This was 
the first time, since the performance of it, when there had 
been an opportunity of referring to it: our Lord and 
the people of Jerusalem had never met again, from that 
period until this when they met at the feast of T'aber- 
nacles. The context confirms the conclusion; for as 
it specifies no attendance at Jerusalem since the time of 
the feast, v. 1, so it can be understood to refer to none 
else now, that is at vii. 2. The reason of the thing 
alone is sufficient to convince us that, to a past trans- 
action like this, and for the purpose of justifying him- 
self on such a score as this, our Lord would revert 
with the first opportunity, which might occur, after 
the transaction itself; but not that he would often do 
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this, or be perpetually recurring to it: and consequent- 
ly that it would be equally absurd to suppose either 
that he might frequently have been up to Jerusalem, and 
yet never have alluded to it until now; or that, as often 
as he had been up to Jerusalem before, so often had he 
alluded to it already. The discourse which followed 
at the time of the miracle, and is related from v. 17 to 
the end of the chapter, was not so much a justification 
of that one particular act which had preceded, as a 
general exposition of the proofs of our Saviour’s divine 
legation; a general defence of his character; and a 
general expostulation with the unbelief of the Jews: 
and thai specific resolution of putting him to death, 
produced by this particular act, though it might ulti- 
mately be resolvable into it, yet was not formed, or sys- 
tematically acted on thenceforward, as a rule and prin- 
ciple to regulate the conduct of his enemies, until after his 
departure from Jerusalem. The very manner in which 
the evangelist records the formation of the resolution ; 
καὶ διὰ τοῦτο ἐδίωκον τὸν ᾿Ι]ησοῦν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖοι, καὶ ἐζήτουν 
αὐτὸν ἀποκτεῖναι, ὅτι ταῦτα ἐποίει ἐν σαββάτῳ: And 
therefore it was that the Jews began to persecute 
Jesus, and to seek to kill him, because he did these 
things on a sabbath day: implies as much. 

The use we may make of the reference in question 
is consequently this; that our Lord had never been 
present in Jerusalem, attending upon any feast, be- 
tween the time of the festival, John v. 1, and the time 
of the feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2; a conclusion demon- 
stratively certain of the feast of the Passover, vi. 4, 
which is one of the number; and that upon independ- 
ent grounds: first, from the testimony of the other 
evangelists, each of whom records the first miracle of 
feeding, as well as St. John, and all of whom shew 
how our Lord was employed before and after it; se- 
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condly, from the declaration of St. John himself, vii. 1, 
that, After these things (meaning the discourse in the 
synagogue of Capernaum, only a day or two later 
than the miracle, and consequently also before the 
Passover) Jesus walked in Galilee; for he would not 
walk in Judea, because the Jews were seeking to kill 
him. 

Now, between the Passover, John vi. 4, and the 
feast of Tabernacles, vii. 2, there was an interval of 
six months at least, during which our Lord could not 
have been in Jerusalem; and if the feast, referred to 
at v. 1, was a Passover also, between that and the 
Passover, vi. 4, there was an interval of at least twelve 
months more: so that for eighteen months at least, 
between the feast, John v. 1, and the feast of Taber- 
nacles, vii. 2; (during which there were jive different 
legal solemnities, viz. the Pentecost, Tabernacles, and 
Enceenia of the first twelve months, and the Passover, 
and Pentecost of the last δα.) our Lord could not 
once have been up to Jerusalem. It will be said how- 
ever that this conclusion depends on the assumption 
that the feast mentioned, John v. 1, is a feast of the 
Passover; and not any other feast: the truth of which 
assumption may be established with an high degree of 
probability as follows: | 

I. The absence of the Greek article in speaking of 
this feast, unless its presence would infallibly have de- 
noted the Passover, proves nothing at all; but leaves 
the question as undecided as before. ‘T'he truth is that, 
as the Jewish calendar contained at least three feasts, 
all of equal antiquity and of equal authority, the article 
could not stand κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν before one, any more than 
before the rest, unless that one had come, in the lapse 
of time, to be placed for some reason or other at the 
head of the rest: a circumstance of distinction which, 
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as it will be shewn elsewhere t from Josephus and from 
other authorities; (all of whom St. John’s expression, 
directly after—ijv δὲ ἐγγὺς ἡ ἑορτὴ τῶν ᾿Ιουδαίων, ἡ σκη- 
vornyia—contributes critically to confirm ;) might hold 
good of the feast of Tabernacles, but would not of the 
feast of the Passover. 

11. If the feast, John v. 1, was not the next Passover 
to ii. 13, the Passover, vi. 4, must have been so; and 
the feast, v. 1, must have been some feast between the 
two; and consequently some feast in the first year of 
our Saviour’s ministry; after the Passover belonging 
to that year, but before the Passover at the beginning 
of the next: that is, it must have been either the Pen- 
tecost, or the feast of Tabernacles, or the Encenia 
comprehended within the first twelve months of his 
ministry. It could not have been the Pentecost; for, 
as I shewed in the last Dissertation, our Lord’s return 
into Galilee out of Judzea, was just before the arrival 
of that feast. Nor could it have been the Enceenia; 
for the Enczenia fell out in the depth of winter, at 
which time no such assemblage of sick and infirm per- 
sons, as was supposed at the time of that feast, would 
be found about the pool of Bethesda. Nor could it 
have been the feast of Tabernacles; because at that 
feast of Tabernacles, and in the first year of his min- 
istry, our Lord was engaged upon the circuit of Galilee: 
and it is a general argument why it could have been no 
feast in the first year of our Lord’s ministry whatever, 
that, as I have in part observed already, the strain of 
the reflections, from v. 17, to the end, which were then 
delivered, is incompatible with such ἃ supposition. 
The ministry of our Saviour, and consequently the 
trial of the Jews, must have been going on at least for 
one year, before the futurity of his rejection, and the 
consequent fact of their infidelity, could be so far cer- 

t Vide the Appendix. 
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tain, that they might admit of being argued with, as 
we find them to be on this occasion. 

III. There is, in each of the three former evange- 
lists", an account of a miracle performed on the sabbath 
day, and in the presence of our Lord’s enemies, which 
was followed by a specific design, on their part, to put 
its author to death. There is also, in each of these Gos- 
pels, immediately before this account, an instance of 
another supposed breach of the sabbath ; which, though 
it is not said to have been succeeded by the same re- 
solution, is seen to have been followed by the same 
kind of offence, and at the commission of the same 
kind of crime, which afterwards produced that. It is 
manifest then that, at this particular juncture, the 
Scribes and Pharisees had made up their minds not 
merely to reject our Lord, but also on this one account ; 
viz. the systematic contempt and breach, as_ they 
construed this part of his conduct, of one of their 
most sacred laws, the obligation of the sabbatic rest ; 
and actuated by this feeling, that they were not only 
watching his actions, and putting the most sinister 
interpretation upon them, but were prepared, with. the 
first favourable opportunity, to go even to the length of 
effecting his death. Their present conduct is the more 
remarkable, because the very first miracle which any 
one of these evangelists relates—the miracle performed 
on the demoniac in the synagogue of Capernaum’; 
as well as another wrought the same day, in the cure 
of Peter’s wife’s mother: were both performed upon 
the sabbath; the former, publicly, and the latter, 
not in secret; yet they were both performed without 
any such effect. It took some time then either to 
convince our Lord’s enemies of his non-observance, in 
this respect, of their traditional law, or to confirm 


u Matt. xii. g—14. Mark iii. 1—6. Luke vi. 6—11. v Mark i. 21— 
28. Luke iv. 31—37. 
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them in their unbelief; so as to except against this 
circumstance of his conduct particularly. This instance 
therefore may be justly considered not merely the 
earliest instance of any such exception, on record in 
the first three Gospels, but also the earliest which could 
be found there; the earliest, which it came within their 
plan to have recorded, until they noticed the present. 
It is an instance consequently perfectly distinct from 
John v. 1—16, not simply as taking place in a dif- 
ferent locality ; that is, somewhere in Galilee, and cer- 
tainly not in Jerusalem; but also as occurring at a 
different juncture of time: and, therefore, since that in 
St. John was the first instance of its kind, this in the 
other evangelists was later than it: in which case, 
how aptly, and yet how critically, the former comes in 
to prepare for and illustrate the latter, is too obvious 
to require any proof. 

Now in St. Luke’s account of the transaction imme- 
diately prior to this, which was the walking through the 
corn-fields on the sabbath day W, a term is employed to 
designate the sabbath in question, which, as it will be 
shewn hereafter, was intended to denote the jirst re- 
gular sabbath after the sixteenth of the Jewish Nisan, 
in that year; and consequently either in, or directly 
after the Paschal week. Either in, or directly after this 
week, then, our Saviour was travelling on a sabbath; 
and he performed the ensuing miracle, as I shall also 
shew with a degree of probability amounting almost to 
a certainty, in the neighbourhood of the lake of Galilee, 
and perhaps at Capernaum—and on the next sabbath, 
or on the next but one; which miracle was followed on 
that account by the design against his life. ᾿ 

What then is a more obvious conclusion than that, 
at the former of these times, Jesus had been up to Je- 


w Ch. vi. 1—5- 
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rusalem; and at the latter was got back to Caper- 
naum? If so, we have evidence at Luke vi. 1, of an 
attendance at a Passover, which the course of events 
from that time forward in the same evangelist; (as 
well as in St. Matthew and in St. Mark;) compared 
with St. John, proves to be at least one year before the 
Passover, John vi. 4, when the miracle of feeding took 
place. No reasonable person then will hesitate to con- 
clude, that the attendance at Jerusalem, John v. 1, 
which must have been prior to the Passover, vi. 4, as 
well as to the miracle, Luke vi. 6—11, must have been 
the attendance at that Passover itself: the account of 
which, if we admit the fact of it, St. Luke and his pre- 
decessors had manifestly omitted; and the circum- 
stances of which, notwithstanding this omission, were 
necessary to explain both Luke vi. 1—5, and vi. 6 
—11, which they do all three record. These are co- 
incidences which in my opinion do as plainly and 
strongly determine the time and occasion of the visit to 
Jerusalem, at John vy. 1, to be the time and occasion of 
an attendance at the second Passover, as if the statement 
of that fact were totidem verbis premised to the ac- 
count *. | 


* Among the arguments in- 
tended to prove that the feast, 
indefinitely mentioned John v. 
1, could not be a Passover, none 
perhaps is more confidently put 
forward, and none is in reality 
more weak and _ inconclusive, 
than the following; viz. that 
the events, which are recorded 
in the fifth chapter of St. John, 
are not sufficient to occupy a 
year; and another Passover is 
mentioned directly after at vi. 
4. It would be strange indeed 
to suppose them intended to 
occupy a year ; since it must be 
self-evident that very possibly 


they did not occupy the whole 
of a single day. But this argu- 
ment proceeds upon the sup- 
position that St. John’s Gospel 
is entire and complete in itself ; 
and that it neither has, nor was 
intended to have any supple- 
mental relation to the rest: a 
supposition, which is purely pre- 
carious, and not more precarious 
than’ contrary to the matter of 
fact. The truth of the supple- 
mental relation of this one Gos- 
pel in particular, is amongst the 
few positions, which happily do 
not admit of a question; and 
while that is the case, we are not 
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We may conclude then, with as much certainty as 
the nature of the case admits of, that for the whole of 
eighteen months, before the last feast of Tabernacles, 
our Lord had never been present at Jerusalem; and 
with regard to any attendance there, between the com- 
mencement of that period and the time of the Passover, 
John ii. 13, the conclusion, thus established, demon- 
strates of itself that he was under no necessity of at- 
tending; and therefore might not attend. Prudential 
reasons chiefly seem to have produced his absence after 
the Passover, John v. 1, and from that time forward ; 
but any adequate motive, such as the commencement 
and prosecution of his ministry exclusively in Galilee, 
might produce the same effect before. The feast of 
Pentecost, in the first year of his ministry, is certainly 
out of the question; and enough has been said to ren- 
der it probable that both the feast of Tabernacles and 
the Enczenia in the same year must be excepted like- 
wise. I shall therefore make an end of this review of 
the ministry in Judzea, with one or two observations 
more, by way of corollary. 

I. We have confirmed the presumption, otherwise 
established as it was, of the regular order, and the 





bound to answer the question 
whether St.John’s Gospel, per se, 
between v.1, and vi. 4, supplies 
matter sufficient to occupy a year, 
but whether St. Matthew’s, St. 
Mark’s, and St. Luke’s, in that 
portion of these Gospels respec- 
tively, the true place of which 
is between those extremes in 
St. John’s, can presumptively be 
shewn to do so. And upon this 
point there is so little room for 
doubt, that the affirmative may 
be confidently asserted. The 
interval in question between 


δ 


John v. 1, and John vi. 4, is in 
fact our Lord’s second year; 
and with respect to that year, as 
it was the fullest of incident it- 
self, so its incidents have been 
the most minutely related of 
any. From its beginning, by 
the attendance at this Passover, 
to its ending by the miracle of 
the five thousand, there is no 
part of it which was unem- 
ployed ; nor the nature of the 
employment of which it is not 
possible clearly to ascertain. 


2 
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supplementary relation, of St. John’s Gospel; for we 
have shewn that, as he proposed to fill up the omissions 
of the other evangelists in general, so he has actually 
filled them up, where they most stood in need of sup- 
plements ; viz. in the history of the ministry in Judea, 
in particular. 

II. We have discovered, in the several gospel his- 
tories laid together, satisfactory proofs of four distinct 
Passovers, which must have been consecutive at least ; 
the Passover, John ii. 13; the Passover, John v. 1; 
the Passover, John vi. 4; and the Passover, John xii. 
1: and if these were consecutive in a direct order, 
(as no one, who believes them to be distinct, can rea- 
sonably think of disputing,) they make up a period of 
three years in all. Our Lord’s ministry began at the 
first, and ended at the last: it continued therefore 
three years between. 

III. It is a remarkable fact, that after so long and 
systematic an absence from Jerusalem, as eighteen 
months before the feast of Tabernacles, John vii. 2, 
our Lord attended every feast, for the next six months, 
in its order. These attendances come in, it is true, to 
supply an entire, or at least a partial blank, for the 
same length of time, in the other Gospels. But what 
is also remarkable, these six months are the ast six 
months of his ministry ; beginning at the feast of Ta- 
bernacles and expiring at the feast of the Passover: 
which being the case, the reason of the fact must be 
sought for in the moral of the parable of the barren fig- 
tree* ; and will from that be found to be due to some 
necessity, more especially incumbent on our Saviour for 
the concluding period of his ministry, to be diligent both 
in Judzea and out of Judza, with a view either finally to 
convince the Jews, and bring about the national repent- 


x Luke xiii. 6—9. 
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tance and conversion ; or at least to leave them without 
excuse to the ultimate consequences of an invincible 
unbelief. 

IV. As three, out of the five feasts which our Lord 
actually attended, were feasts of the Passover, this cir- 
cumstance proves how much more important in his 
estimation was his attendance at the Passover, than at 
any other feast; and consequently how much closer a 
connection there was between the facts of his history 
and the purpose for which he came into the world, and 
the Passover, than any other feast. 

V. It is also remarkable that, whereas the name of 
every other principal feast in the Jewish year, occurs 
in the Gospels, and the attendance of our Lord, once at 
least in the course of his ministry, at every other feast, 
is specified in the Gospels; the feast of Pentecost is not 
even mentioned, much less said to have been attended 
in person by him. I consider this a proof, in the first 
place, that his ministry out of Judzea began, as we have 
supposed, at the time of this feast; and was every 
year renewed with increased activity at the time of 
this feast: and secondly, that the peculiar events, 
which in all probability occurred—one in each year— 
about the period of this feast; the call of the Apostles 
as disciples first; their ordination as Apostles after- 
wards; and our Lord’s Transfiguration; bore a con- 
cealed reference to something beyond themselves, and 
to the facts of the future Christian history. For it has 
been shewn elsewhere Y, that the time of the feast of 
Pentecost, from the first effusion of the Holy Ghost, to 
the mission of St. Paul among the Gentiles, was the 
great and cardinal point, through a period of fourteen 
years, in every step towards the more full and complete 
promulgation of the Gospel. 


y Vide Dissertation xv. 
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DISSERTATION XXIII. 
PART II. 


General prospective survey of the ministry of our Lord in 
Galilee, year the first. 


‘THE history of the ministry of our Lord out of Ju- 
dzea is almost entirely the history of his ministry in 
Galilee; and for this we are as exclusively indebted to 
the first three evangelists, as for the history of the 
ministry in Judzea to the fourth. 

The formal commencement of this ministry is placed 
by them all@ with the return into Galilee, posterior to 
the imprisonment of the Baptist; the coincidence of 
which with the return, mentioned in the fourth chap- 
ter of St. John, has been shewn in the twenty-first 
Dissertation. The time of the return, as it has also 
been shewn, was very probably not earlier, though it 
might be somewhat later, than the fourteenth day be- 
fore the feast of Pentecost, U.C. 780, or May 16: to 
which day we considered it necessary, for the reasons 
there alleged, to assign the imprisonment of the Bap- 
tist. If the ministry in Galilee then was begun after 
that return, it was begun about the period of the feast 
of Pentecost in general; and the exact time of its 
commencement in particular is specified by St. Mat- 
thew: ἀπὸ τότε ἤρξατο ὁ ᾿Ϊ]ησοῦς κηρύσσειν 5: where the 
note of time, ἀπὸ τότε, is to be referred to verse thir- 
teenth before; which speaks of our Lord’s taking up 
his abode at Capernaum. It was so long consequently 
after the actual return into Galilee, as sufficed to bring 
® Matt. iv. 12. Mark i. 14. Luke iv. 14. b John iv. 1. 3. 43- ς Ch. iv. 17. 
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him to Capernaum, in order to take up his residence 
there; but not longer. 

Now the first transaction, posterior to this return, 
as we saw from St.John, was the performance of the 
miracle 7 Cana upon an inhabitant of Capernaum ; 
the next, as it appeared from St. Luke, was the visit 
to Nazareth; and the last upon record, as it appears 
from the same Gospel®, was the coming to Capernaum, 
preparatory to settling there. That these events were 
consecutive upon each other, and in the above order, 
there can be little question; and the description at- 
tached to the name of Capernaum, as a city of Galilee, 
(a description which occurs here, for the first time and 
for the last, in St. Luke,) is sufficient to prove that 
the period of the visit to Capernaum, in that Evange- 
list, is the same with that of the similar visit in St. 
Matthew‘; in other words, that Matt. iv. 13, and 
Luke iv. 31, are coincident in point of time. It would 
not follow, however, that the leaving of Nazareth, 
which is also mentioned in the former as previous to 
the settling in Capernaum, has any connection either 
directly or virtually with the close of the incident in 
the latter’. The words imply no more than that where- 
as, before the return into Galilee, Nazareth had been 
our Saviour’s home, so after it, and from that time for- 
ward, Capernaum became so in its stead. 

The notice therefore, which is found in St. Luke® 
prior even to the visit to Nazareth, is partly the ac- 
count of an effect which had been already produced, 
and partly proleptical, or in reference to what was 
thenceforward about to take place. The fame of Jesus 
had actually been diffused through Galilee even before 
this return, by the miracles which he was known to 
have performed at the preceding Passover‘; and it 


e iv. 31, f iv. 13. & iv. 16—30. h iv. 14, 18. i John iv. 45. 
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would be still more generally disseminated by the 
miracle at Cana: the report of which is seen to have 
reached Nazareth before he arrived there. The visit 
to Nazareth, and the discourse which ensued in the 
synagogue of that: place, considered as a case in point, 
demonstrate both the truth of the assertion that our 
Lord began now to teagh, and to teach in their syna- 
gogues; and also the reality of the effect ascribed to 
his teaching; viz. that he was glorified of all: for all 
who heard him in the synagogue at Nazareth are 
said‘ to have borne witness unto him, and to have mar- 
velled at the words of grace, which were proceeding out 
of his mouth. ‘The declaration premised then is to be 
understood proleptically ; of what thenceforward began 
to take place: not historically, or of what had already 
taken place. A visit indeed to Nazareth, and an in- 
stance of teaching confined to the synagogue of that 
place, could by no means come under the denomination 
of the commencement of our Lord’s ministry on a 
large and comprehensive scale. Nor though St. Luke 
mentions here the fact of some teaching does he men- 
tion on the same occasion the fact of any preaching ; 
nor indeed before the time when he shews our Lord to 
be actually engaging on the circuit of Galilee!. 

As to St. Mark™, his declaration also is not incon- 
sistent with the statement of St. Matthew"; for it may 
be understood simply of the final end which was always 
proposed by the return into Galilee; viz. such a formal 
publication of the gospel of the kingdom, as is there 
asserted: or, as he says nothing, like St. Matthew, of 
the choice of Capernaum in preference to Nazareth, 
yet by the incident, which he proceeds to record®, 
shews that our Lord was then either already there or 
near it; there is no reason why Mark i. 14, 15 should 


k iv. 22. 1 iv, 43, 44. τὰ i, 14, 15. "iv. 1I3——17.- oi, 16. 
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not be considered to harmonize exactly with Matthew 
iv. 17: nor why each of them should not be supposed 
to relate to the same point of time. 

Before therefore we can properly enter on the survey 
of our Lord’s ministry in Galilee henceforward ; there 
are two things which deserve some notice, because they 
were preliminary, or at least prior even to its com- 
mencement: first, the propriety of the choice of Ca- 
pernaum, as the place of his stated abode; and se- 
condly, the propriety of the time, viz. the period of the 
feast of Pentecost, at which we suppose his ministry 
in this country to have begun. 

First, the necessity of some fixed place of abode for 
our Saviour must be obvious. He could not always be 
in motion, or engaged upon his circuits. There must be 
periods in the course of the entire duration of his min- 
istry, of greater or of less extent, for which, upon vari- 
ous accounts, he would be stationary ; and if he were 
stationary on some definite locality, the great business 
of his ministry would much better be promoted, than 
if otherwise. The resort of the multitudes from all 
parts, for the sake of his miracles or of his instruc- 
tions, even when he was not himself professedly em- 
ployed in dispensing both to them at their own homes, 
could not be more encouraged or more facilitated than 
by their knowing that, though not present among 
them in person, he might still be found in one place. 
It is as little to be questioned both from this passage 
of St. Matthew, compared with another?, and with the 
parallel accounts of St. Mark and of St.Luke4; and from 
the allusion, twice repeated", to some peculiar honour 
and distinction, as conferred upon Capernaum above 
every other city of Galilee; (which is best explained 


P ix. J. q Mark vy. 21. Luke viii. 40. r Matt. xi. 23, 24. 
Luke x. 15. 
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by considering that the place of our Saviour's resi- 
dence, as the rest were of his temporary visits ;) that 
Capernaum was selected for the purpose. Nor was 
_ there any other city which we should consider a priori 

likely to be so chosen, except Nazareth, the place 
of his infancy and his education, and probably the 
birthplace also of most of his relations. 

It is some confirmation of this latter presumption, 
that the first instance of his beginning to teach publicly 
occurred in the synagogue of Nazareth. An opportunity 
for believing in him was thereby given to his country- 
men ; and given to them before any others: which pre- 
ference it is reasonable that we should attribute to the 
natural and the amiable motive of regard on the part 
of our Lord, for the spiritual welfare of his fellow- 
townsmen in particular. What might have been the 
result of the experiment, had it succeeded according to 
his benevolent desire, it may not be possible to say; 
but the failure of this first trial, and the similar disap- 
pointment of a second, made at a later period in his 
ministry, demonstrate that the disposition of the people 
of Nazareth was rooted in unbelief: and it is equally 
certain, from the reproach of the Naxarene, so early 
and so permanently fixed upon our Lord himself, that 
the disposition of the rest of the Jews was as little in 
favour of Nazareth. The renunciation of our Lord’s 
former place of abode, as the first step towards the 
discharge of his public ministry, might consequently 
be just as necessary in condescension to the prejudices 
of the people at large, as a natural effect of the rude 
and violent treatment which he himself met with 
there. 

Among the causes, then, which produced the choice 
of Capernaum, the above may be reckoned as of some 
weight. Another might be, that there was one family 
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there, the family of the nobleman whose son had been 
recently restored to health; which was already pre- 
pared to receive and to acknowledge our Lord. Nor 
is it an improbable conjecture that this nobleman was 
Chuzas, the steward or fiscal procurator of the tetrarch 
of Galilee; whose wife Joanna is mentioned once 
amongst such as ministered to our Lord’s wants upon 
his circuits of Galilee’; and again amongst those who 
visited his tomb on the morning of the resurrection ‘. 
A third reason, as specified by St. Matthew", was the 
accomplishment of prophecy’; which having predicted 
that the land of Zebulun and of Napthali, by the way 
of the sea; (that is, the sea of Galilee, concerning which 
Jerome, in locum™, observes, Mare autem hic lacum 
appellat Genesareth ...in cujus littore Capharnaum, et 
Tiberias, et Bethsaida, et Chorozaim* sitz sunt ;) 
should be the principal scene of the Messiah’s ministry, 
and the principal partakers of its benefits, required him 
to make choice of some place of residence, which was 
critically situated on the confines of both. Such would 
Capernaum be; for it lay at the north-western extre- 
mity of the lake. And, according to Josephus,—Za- 
Bovrovira δὲ τὴν μέχρι Τεννησαρίτιδος ... ἔλαχον----τὰ δὲ 
πρὸς τὰς ἀνατολὰς τετραμμένα... καὶ τῆς Ταλιλαίας τὰ 
καθύπερθεν, Νεφθαλίται παρέλαβον". 

A fourth reason, and specified also by St. Matthew, 
was its proximity to the lake; and the consequent 
facility which it afforded of avoiding the importunity 
or the pressure of the multitude, when either became 
inconveniently great, by teaching them from the sea, 


* Chorazin, the city so named 1 Sam. xxx. 30, under the name 
in the Gospels, seems to be οἵ Chor-ashan. 
the same which is mentioned, 
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and not on the land; but especially for our Lord’s 
conveying himself speedily away, when the excitement 
produced by his miracles was in danger of leading the 
people to some rash act; or when the malice and scru- 
tiny of his personal enemies, the Scribes and Pharisees, 
were more pertinacious than usual; tempting him 
with insidious questions, watching his actions with a 
sinister intent, or in consequence of some recent mi- 
racle, inflamed against him with more violence than 
ever: and rendering it only prudent to retire for a 
while from their immediate vicinity, or their obser- 
vation. 

It may be said indeed, that any city on the shore of 
the lake might answer these purposes as well as Ca- 
pernaum. But it is to be remembered that Caper- 
naum was also the native place, or at least the resi- 
dence, of the four chief of the apostles, Peter and An- 
drew, James and John; and perhaps of more among 
them, as of Matthew, and possibly of Philip: whose 
convenience might be consulted in fixing on this in 
preference to any other place. Besides, if any one 
will inspect the maps of Palestine, he will see that it 
lay as nearly as possible in the midst of the four princi- 
pal divisions of that country; Peraea, Decapolis, Tra- 
chonitis, on the east and the north; the two Galilees, 
and Samaria, on the west; and Judzea Proper, on the 
south: and, consequently, was equally favourable for 
the resort of the people to our Lord from all those 
parts alike. It was as conveniently situated also, for 
the beginning and the conclusion of general progresses 
or circuits of Galilee, as any which could be selected ; 
and its distance from Tiberias, one of the seats of the 
tetrarchal government, which was almost as great as 
possible, the one lying at the upper, and the other 
towards the lower extremity of the same lake ; might 
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be some motive for choosing it rather than any other 
city on the lake. 

Besides, as Galilee was amongst the most populous 
regions of Palestine, so was the land of Gennesaret, 
the capital of which may be considered as Capernaum, 
one of the most fertile, and most populous parts of 
Galilee; as Josephus bears witness in the following 
passage. 

A region, of the same name, extends along the lake 
of Gennesar, the natural beauty of which is admirable. 
For such is the fertility of the soil, that it rejects no 
kind of plant; and they, who cultivate it, have left no 
sort unplanted there: and such is the temperature of 
the climate, that it suits the most different wants of 
nature. In addition to palm-trees, which thrive best 
by heat, and figs and olives in their vicinity, which 
require a milder air; nut-trees, the hardiest of plants, 
flourish there in the utmost abundance. It might be 
said that nature had been purposely ambitious of 
forcing herself to collect upon one spot discordant 
principles; and that the seasons, with a salutary con- 
flict, each as it were challenged exclusively the posses- 
sion of the country: for not merely does it so unac- 
countably nourish the different productions of as many 
different periods of the year, but it also preserves what 
it nourishes. The noblest of the kind, such as grapes 
and figs, it supplies for ten months without ceasing: 
and fruits of every other description, growing old on 
the trees round about, are supplied for the whole year. 
For besides the temperature of the air, it is watered 
by a very fertilizing spring, which the natives call 
Capharnaum ... In length, the region extends along 
the lake, which is called by the same name, as far as 
thirty stades; and in breadth, as far as twenty’. 
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To these reasons others, if they were necessary, 
might be added ; but as these may suffice, I shall over 
and above observe only, that the selection of Caper- 
naum, as a fixed place of residence, is no proof that our 
Lord possessed any house of his own therein; nor 
consequently of any inconsistency with that moving 
and pathetic declaration of his, twice repeated’, The 
foxes have holes, and the birds of the air have nests; 
but the Son of man hath not where to lay down his 
head. The first instance of his using any house in Ca- 
pernaum was in the use made of the house of Simon and 
Andrew*. There is proof after that of his being enter- 
tained in the house of Levi, or Matthew also”: but 
there is no proof of his ever living in an house of his 
own, or in what may not justly be considered as only the 
house of some friend or of some disciple. The visit to 
Capernaum, in St. John’, was clearly a passing visit ; 
and though after a certain time, our Lord’s mother and 
his brethren are both spoken of apparently as resident 
in Capernaum ὦ, yet even they had no house of their 
own, or none in which our Lord was living along 
with them. That he was regarded however legally 
as an inhabitant of Capernaum, is indisputably proved 
by the incident relating to the tribute money®. 

Secondly ; if our Saviour’s ministry began about the 
feast of Pentecost, the proceedings in the synagogue at 
Nazareth, related by St. Luke, could not be much prior 
to the same time. The passage, recited from Isaiah ‘, 
may be said to militate against that fact; for that 
passage is part of the Haphtoroth, or portion of 
scripture, appointed for the daily service of a much 
later period of the year; viz. after the feast of 'Taber- 


z Matt. viii. 20. Luke ix, 58, a Matt. viii. 14. Marki. 29. Luke 
iv. 38. b Mark ii. 15. Luke ν, 29. ο ii, 12, d Matt. xii. 46. Mark 
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nacles itself. Admitting however that the passage 
is part of some such section, still we may contend 
that this objection is taken from the order of the Jew- 
ish lessons, as they row stand; which order can never 
be demonstratively shewn to be the order in which 
they always stood; or the order in which they stood 
in our Saviour’s time. The ground of such an objec- 
tion therefore is much too precarious to overturn every 
other argument which, from a variety of considerations, 
both may be, and has been urged to a contrary effect. 
There is no authentic instance supplied by the New 
Testament, distinct from this, of a passage recited either 
from the Law or from the Prophets; which might be 
compared with it, and with the arrangement of the Jew- 
ish lessons at present. If however that part of scripture, 
which the eunuch was reading to himself when Philip 
was commanded to join him®, was part of the lesson 
for the day; that passage was taken from the fifty- 
third of Isaiah, and the time when the eunuch was 
reading it, was soon after the feast of Pentecost >. The 
sixty-first of Isaiah, therefore, could not well be in 
course before the feast of Pentecost, if the fifty-third 
was so after it; and if either of them was in course 
then, neither could well be so at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, more than four months later. 

This leads me to observe, that the proceedings at 
Nazareth on the occasion in question, at least with 
respect to our Saviour’s conduct, though produced and 
justified by the special reasons of the case, were yet 
entirely out of course. He was preparing shortly to 
commence his ministry ; and he prepares to commence 
it by citing an illustrious prophecy, applicable solely 
to himself, but as the Messiah of Israel, and as the 
Saviour of mankind. There is no one particular in 
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that enumeration of the various offices to which he 
declared himself anointed, that is, ordained and com- 
missioned, which must not be understood in a spirit- 
ual sense; there is none which, without an absurdity, 
can be literally received and construed. And they are - 
spiritual purposes and spiritual benefits, which, though 
they might be notified or proclaimed in the lifetime of 
Christ, could be verified only after his death. The 
reference also to the Spirit of God, as the efficient 
cause of the unction by which the Christ had become 
consecrated to one and all of these functions; is more 
apposite a priori, to the supposition of the feast of 
Pentecost, than of any other period: for that was a. 
time which the previous history of the Jews in the 
dispensation of the Law, and the subsequent history of 
Christianity in the dispensation of the Gospel, shewed 
to have been especially, and κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, appropriated to 
the agency of the Spirit. The exordium of the pro- 
phecy ought to be rendered thus: The Spirit of the 
Lord is upon me for the purpose whereunto he hath 
anointed me. He hath sent me to preach the gospel 
to the poor: and the rest. 

It is said indeed that, when he stood up to read, the 
book of Isaiah was put into his hands; but unless it 
can be shewn that every separate book of the Old Tes- 
tament was contained in a separate roll, and not the 
whole, or many parts of the whole, in one; which is 
still the case with the most ancient manuscripts both 
Hebrew and Greek; this circumstance proves nothing 
upon the point at issue: the offering of the book of 
Isaiah implies no more than the offering to our Lord 
the volume of the scriptures in general, or the volume 
of the prophets in particular *. Be this however as 


* Theodorit, Operum i. 860. εἰρήκασιν ᾿Ακύλας, καὶ Σύμμαχος. 
Ps. xxxix. 8: τὴν κεφαλίδα εἵλημα οὕτω δὲ τὰς θείας γραφὰς μέχρι καὶ 
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it may, the volume, it is certain, was put into his 
hands closed or rolled up; for he had to unfold it for 
himself: and it is manifest that he unfolded or opened 
it expressly to find out the passage in question. Whe- 
ther then the preliminary act of delivering him the 
book of Isaiah was regular or irregular, his finding out 
and reciting aloud the first part of the sixty-first chap- 
ter was clearly his own doing; and is obviously to 
be accounted for by the appositeness of the passage re- 
cited to the time and occasion of the formal commence- 
ment of his ministry. It is evident, also, that as he 
rolled up the book and gave it back again to the min- 
ister, after he had read this verse, and no more; he 
always intended to read only this verse, and no more: 
but it would be absurd to suppose that this verse only 
and no more was the proper lesson for the day; the 
different sections as they now stand being generally 
of much greater length than our own divisions into 
chapters, which are intended for the same purpose: in 
which case, it may well be questioned whether he was 
reading any part of the lesson for the day at all. 

Nor can it be said that, perhaps, he was doing no 
more than what on such occasions might usually be 
done; viz. first reciting a verse,.and then proceeding 
to expound it; for it would be false to say that any 
exposition, even of this verse, is actually subjoined: 
and it must be evident from his closing the book and 
returning it to the servant, to be restored to its place, 
that when he had recited this one verse, he had done 
with the passage; he meant to recite no more. The 


τήμερον Ἰουδαῖοι κατασκευάζειν εἰὦ- dvtos ἔχουσιν οἱ ᾿Ιουδαῖο. Cf. 
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circumstance mentioned immediately after, viz. that 
when he had done each of these things and was set 
down, but before he had yet added a word, the eyes 
of all in the: synagogue were steadily fixed upon him ; 
is an intimation that what he had just been doing was 
something novel and unexpected: the nature of such 
an exordium raised the anticipation of more of the like 
kind to follow it, and sharpened the attention of the 
observers. When therefore they heard him proceed- 
ing to apply the scripture directly to himself; though 
they wondered at the gracious words which issued 
from his mouth, yet the reflection immediately occur- 
ring, who it was that spoke them, the scandal pro- 
duced by this reflection was too strong even for the 
natural impression which had preceded as the effect of 
the words themselves, and of the manner of him who 
delivered them. 

To proceed: though the ministry of our Saviour, 
as far as concerned the assumption of the character of 
the Messiah, and his beginning to act in that charac- 
ter, had certainly commenced in Judzea, and so early 
as the last Passover; still he had never yet done that 
which is meant by preaching, or proclaiming, the gos- 
pel of the kingdom—and calling on all men, by re- 
pentance and amendment of life, to prepare for its 
manifestation: because John, who had been hitherto 
the proper instrument in the discharge of this com- 
mission, before the last return into Galilee was not 
yet cast into prison. The beginning, continuance, and 
final completion of such a ministry on the part of our 
Lord from this time forward; the mission of the 
Twelve, and of the Seventy, each in its proper or- 
der of time, and each agreeing in its final end and 
purpose respectively with the description of the min- 
istry of our Lord at this very period, and of that of 
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the Baptist long before: demonstrate, as we argued 
at length elsewhere, an unity of design and of func- 
tions in the ministry of them all. The kingdom of 
heaven in each of these instances, as the subject of 
one and the same proclamation, was necessarily one 
and the same also; and being what the Baptist and 
the Messiah; what the Twelve and the Seventy; each 
in their proper order concurred to announce in com- 
mon, and to announce as future; it can be understood 
of nothing which was to come to pass in the lifetime 
of Christ: it can be understood of nothing, therefore, 
but of the future dispensation of the gospel. The 
actual promulgation of the Christian religion, that is, 
the first open establishment of the kingdom of heaven, 
took place on the day of Pentecost; from which the 
actual dispensation of the gospel begins to be dated. 
With reason then might the first intimation of its 
futurity, the first public and authoritative declaration 
of the tidings of the kingdom, which. proceeded from 
the mouth of our Lord himself, coincide with the same 
period also. Besides, the great business of our Lord 
as a moral teacher, while he continued among man- 
kind, was to revive, reinforce, and enlarge the moral 
part of the ancient Law. The first sermon delivered 
from the mountain is alone sufficient to prove this. 
Hence, as the Law was originally given and instituted 
at this period of the year; and as the feast of Pente- 
cost itself was appointed in commemoration of that 
event: we have in this fact an additional proof of the 
propriety with which the revival and republication of 
the Law, as made by the teaching of our Saviour, 
would coincide with the same period. Nothing could 
tend more directly, in the estimation of all observing 
and reflecting persons, to point him out as the ori- 
ginal and independent Lawgiver, promised by Moses, 
T 2 
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like unto himself; that is, as the great Prophet and 
Teacher who should come into the world; than such 
a coincidence. 

These preliminary considerations being disposed of, 
we may observe that from the date of the formal com- 
mencement of our Saviour’s ministry in Galilee, it ad- 
mits of no other distribution than into the times and 
occasions when he was resident at Capernaum; the 
times and occasions when he was making the circuits 
of Galilee; and the times and occasions when, though 
doing neither of these things, he was yet, for special 
reasons, travelling in Galilee or elsewhere. His cir- 
cuits themselves, though all undertaken for a common 
purpose, are still to be distinguished into such as were 
general, and extending to the whole of the country; and 
such as were partial, or confined to some portion of it. 
Subject to these limitations his ministry will now be 
considered ; not so as every where to descend into 
particulars, but to be satisfied with the outline of 
things: and more especially with a view to determine, 
as accurately as either the general reasons. of proba- 
bility, or the special reasons of the case may allow, the 
times and the places belonging to each transaction of 
our Lord’s ministry, through the several years of its 
duration : in order to which, we may premise that the 
earliest intimation of the commencement of the first 
year, though really upwards of five weeks later than its 
actual date, which occurs in the first three Gospels, is 
the return into Galilee, after the imprisonment of John: 
the earliest intimation of the beginning of the second 
is the walking through the corn-fields on the sabbath: 
and the earliest intimation of the arrival of the third 
is the question concerning eating with unwashen 
hands: all of them notices not merely of such integral 
periods in themselves, as the several years of the 
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ministry of Christ, but what is equally remarkable, 
supplied, each in the same relative order, by all the 
first three evangelists; or only in the last instance 
of all, and that for a reason which is easily to be as- 
signed, omitted by St. Luke in particular. Some of 
the topics, which would thus have come within the 
scope of the present review, will be found to have been 
already anticipated ; in which case, we must be allowed 
to refer to the results of former inquiries: and some 
will require to be discussed by themselves hereafter ; in 
which case we must reserve their proper consideration 
for another opportunity. 

If, then, our Lord, as we have conjectured*, came into 
Galilee not before, nor yet possibly much later, than 
the thirty-sixth day from the sixteenth of Nisan; he 
came thither about fourteen days before the feast of 
Pentecost : and the first things done after the return, as 
we have also seen, were the visits to Cana, to Nazareth, 
and to Capernaum respectively ; all which might fol- 
low upon the return and upon each other, within four- 
teen days’ time. The visit to Nazareth was prior to 
a sabbath ; and the visit to Capernaum was prior to a 
sabbath also: but still there is no reason why these 
sabbaths might not be successive ones; or why the 
teaching in the one place might not be only a week, or 
at the utmost a fortnight prior to the teaching in the 
other. Our Saviour might go down directly from 
Nazareth to Capernaum ; (the distance between which 
was not more than one day’s journey;) as soon as the 
expiration of the sabbath would permit him to do so: 
and after what had happened in Nazareth, it is not like- 
ly that he would make any longer stay there; and St. 
Luke, from the circumstance of his relating the two facts 
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in conjunction, may be considered to imply that he left 
Nazareth and went to Capernaum without delay. 

The question, therefore, which we have still to pro- 
pose here, is, whether the visit to Nazareth followed 
by the teaching there, and the visit to Capernaum fol- 
lowed by the teaching there also; supposing them to 
have been only one or two weeks asunder; were both 
prior or both posterior, or the one prior and the other 
posterior, to the day of Pentecost? I consider it most 
probable that the day of Pentecost fell out between the 
two; and consequently that the visit to Nazareth was 
prior to that day, but the visit to Capernaum, and the 
teaching there, were posterior to it. That this was a 
possible event may be shewn as follows. 

The day of Pentecost, as being the fiftieth in order 
from the sixteenth of Nisan, reckoned inclusively ; 
that is, being the first day of the eighth week, as that 
was of the first, between the Passover and Pentecost ; 
necessarily fell on the same day of the week in every 
year as the sixteenth of Nisan: and U.C. 780, A. D. 
27, in the first year of our Saviour’s ministry, the six- 
teenth of Nisan coincided with April 11, and both with 
the first day of the week'. The same thing therefore 
must have held good of the day of the ensuing Pente- 
cost, May 30. Now it might be, even ὦ priori, con- 
jectured that one of the days, which were spent by our 
Saviour at Sychar™, was very probably spent there 
because it coincided with a sabbath: and if he came 
there on the evening of the thirteenth of May, and 
departed thence again on the morning of the sixteenth, 
this was actually the case; for May 13, U.C. 780, was 
Thursday, and May 16 was Sunday. 

Upon this supposition, Jesus would proceed to Cana 
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at the beginning of the week; and as we may suppose 
would arrive there also at the beginning of the same. 
The miracle on the sick person in Capernaum might 
be performed soon after his arrival: and it is some 
confirmation of this supposition, that the miracle, 
which was performed in Cana, could not have been 
performed either on the sabbath, or on the day before 
the sabbath at least; for the nobleman would neither 
have invited our Lord to come down to Capernaum 
upon the sabbath, nor have travelled back thither him- 
self on that day. 

It might therefore be performed on the third or the 
fourth day of the week; and yet the fact of the per- 
formance be already known in Nazareth, or in any 
place not more remote from Capernaum than Nazareth 
was, before the sixth or the seventh. In this case the 
sabbath, which was passed in Nazareth, might be the 
sabbath next but one before the day of Pentecost; viz. 
May 22: and that it was some sabbath either two or 
three days at least before, or two or three days at 
least after that day, though we had no other grounds 
for supposing so, might safely be concluded from the 
fact that the inhabitants of Nazareth, the male part of 
them especially, were still in the place"; that is, they 
were either not yet gone up to the feast, or they were 
already returned from it; to each of which effects, 
besides the one day taken up by the observance of the 
feast, two or three days’ journey would be absolutely 
necessary’. 

At the same time after this visit, at which the people 
of Nazareth might be preparing to set out to Jerusa- 
lem, our Lord might depart to Capernaum: for though 
we cannot suppose that he also, like the rest of the 
people of Galilee, would return to Judza, (which he 
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had so recently left,) for the sake of attending the 
feast in common with them; yet neither can we sup- 
pose that, after what had just befallen him, he would 
stay much longer in Nazareth. The day of Pente- 
cost then, May 30, would be spent by him in Galilee, 
and probably in Capernaum. The next sabbath day, 
after the day of Pentecost, June 5, would be the sab- 
bath on which his ministry in that place was formally 
begun; and the first Sunday after the same date, 
June 6, is ascertained by the narrative itself as the 
very day on which he set out upon the first circuit of 
Galilee. 

One week at least of his history, it is true, continues: 
even on this supposition to be unaccounted for; but it 
is a week transacted in Capernaum, where the inac- 
tive periods of his ministry in general, by which I 
mean the intervals between his journeyings abroad, 
appear in other instances to have been transacted : 
and, if the day of Pentecost fell sometime within it, 
or at its very commencement, it would be a week of 
inaction not altogether unnecessary. For though our 
Lord himself might not go up to Jerusalem to the 
approaching feast, the rest of the nation would do so; 
by whose going and returning to their homes, which 
would be requisite before he could enter on his min- 
istry among them, six or seven days would be taken 
up °. 
This point then being presumptively established ; 
the first event posterior to the choice of Capernaum, 
distinctly on record, is the call of the four disciples, 
Simon and Andrew, James and John; the particulars 
of which are given by St. Matthew and by St. Mark P, 
but, for reasons which will appear elsewhere, are 
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omitted by St. Luke; who yet, by shewing at a subse- 
quent point of time4, that Simon, and others with 
Simon, his acquaintances, were already attached to, 
and already disciples of our Lord, recognizes impli- 
citly the fact of their previous call. The scene of this 
transaction being laid by each of the evangelists in the 
neighbourhood of the lake of Tiberias; and the call 
being followed by the entering of all the parties to- 
gether into Capernaum; we cannot doubt that the 
transaction took place in the vicinity of Capernaum. 
Capernaum was the residence, and probably the native 
place of Simon and Andrew, two out of the four; and 
it was the residence of James and John, the other two 
also; each of whom was a partner with the rest in the 
common occupation of fishermen. Now the call is 
related by St. Matthew after he had said that Jesus 
came to Capernaum, and settled there; which may be 
thought to imply that he had been some time, longer 
or shorter, at Capernaum before it: nor would this be 
at variance with St. Mark’, unless the entering into 
Capernaum, there spoken of, after the call, were also 
affirmed by him to be the first instance of the kind 
since our Saviour came thither. It is a more critical 
assertion that they are said, immediately after, to have 
gone into the synagogue on the sabbath; for this im- 
plies that the call did not long precede the sabbath: 
and St. Luke, by making the beginning to teach in 
this same synagogue the very next thing apparently 
to the coming down to Capernaum, leads to the same 
inference *. 

Laying all these intimations together, we may con- 
jecture that Jesus had been at Capernaum about a 
week before he began to teach, and that he called the 
four disciples the day before that event itself: a con- 
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jecture perfectly in unison with the conclusions already 
established ; and in fact borne out by them. The in- 
stance of teaching which followed, was the first instance 
of the kind which had yet occurred, as we may justly 
conclude, if for no other reason, at least for this; viz. 
that both in St. Mark and in St. Luke, the specifie 
observation upon the characteristic of our Lord’s man- 
ner of teaching, that it was with authority, is found 
subjoined to this instance of teaching here, once for all: 
the nature of which argument I shall have occasion to 
explain more at large elsewhere. 

The call of these disciples now is a proof that they 
had never been called yet; the readiness, with which 
they obey the call even now is a proof that they were 
prepared to receive it before now: and such a preparation 
implies both a previous acquaintance with our Saviour, 
and a previous disposition to believe in him; the fact 
and the reasons of which, though they do not appear 
from the accounts of the first three evangelists, are 
yet satisfactorily ascertained by St. John t. 

For it is seen from his narrative, that all these four 
persons were either disciples of John the Baptist, or at 
least believers in his divine legation, before they ac- 
quired either of these relations to Jesus Christ. Two 
of them (Andrew, and as there is every reason to sup- 
pose, the evangelist St. John) are specified by name as 
such; and as the other two were brothers of these 
respectively, and all four were connected by a common 
acquaintance with each other, and by a partnership of 
trade; it is reasonable that we should conclude the 
same thing also of them. Simon, one of them, was 
present at Bethabara, as well as Andrew and John, 
attending on the Baptist; and though James might 
not be there exactly at that time, he might still be a 
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disciple of the Baptist; or his name in particular may 
have been suppressed by the evangelist, on the same 
principle for which he omitted his own; because it was 
the name of his brother. Besides these four, Philip and 
Nathanael also must have been believers in John. 

Now the act of the Baptist, by which he pointed 
out Jesus, as he was walking, to Andrew and John, 
under the emblem of the Lamb of God", who should 
take away, or rather should carry the sin of the world ; 
(for on this point St. Chrysostom observes, οὐκ εἶπεν, 
ἔλυσεν, GAN’ ἔλαβεν καὶ ἐβάστασεν" ὃ περὶ ἁμαρτιῶν μᾶλλον 
εἰρῆσθαί μοι δοκεῖ τῷ προφήτη συμφώνως ᾿Ιωάννη τῷ λέ- 
γοντι ἴδε ὁ ἀμνὸς τοῦ Θεοῦ, ὁ αἴρων τὴν ἁμαρτιὰν τοῦ 
κόσμου" 1) was certainly designed to point him out to 
them as the Messiah: and so, as it is clear, they un- 
derstood it”: but that it was also designed to intimate 
that they must thenceforward cease to be his disciples, 
and become the disciples of Jesus, does not so clearly 
appear. They followed Jesus indeed in consequence of 
what John had said; but it was more out of curiosity 
than from any other motive: for on his turning and 
asking, What seek ye? it appears from their answer, 
that they wished merely to learn where he dwelt. He 
invited them to come and see; and they abode with 
him for the rest of that day: the mention of which 
circumstance, as such, distinctly implies that they con- 
tinued with him at that time no longer than for that 
day; and the mention, at verse forty-fourth, of the day 
after proves equally that what had happened, and is re- 
lated between*, happened on that same day. 

Now neither as they became acquainted with Jesus 
at first, nor in the course of what subsequently passed 
between them; is any thing seen to transpire which 
can be construed into a call from our Lord ¢o them. 
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The peculiar manner in which he apostrophizes Simon 
in particular—Thou art Simon, the son of Jonas; thou 
shalt be called Cephas; seems, on the contrary, ex- 
pressly intended as if to prevent such a construction : 
for if these words conveyed a call of Simon, they con- 
veyed also the name of Peter; but the name of Peter 
was neither given to him nor assumed by him, until a 
year at least from this time, when Simon was ordained 
an apostle. Simon therefore did not receive any call 
now. Hence, though these four disciples, or three of 
them at least might from this time forward have be- 
come believers in our Lord, as the Messiah ; yet that 
they would attach themselves to him does by no means 
follow; or if they did so, it would be of their own accord. 

It is true, that on the following day Jesus addressed 
to Philip the words which elsewhere are used to con- 
vey a Call, ἀκολούθει worY; but Philip was not one of 
the four; and if he had been, it would make no dif- 
ference: for the context plainly demonstrates that this 
was no call to become a disciple, but merely an invi- 
tation to return with the speaker into Galilee. Nor is 
it probable that, whatever predisposition to believe in 
our Lord might have been raised in John’s disciples by 
their Master’s testimony, our Lord himself would for- 
mally call any in general, before he had actually com- 
menced his ministry in any sense, either in Judzea or in 
Galilee ; of which things he had yet done neither: nor 
that when he had commenced his ministry, he would 
formally call any in particular, prior to the four prin- 
cipal disciples, Simon and Andrew, James and John. 
I much question whether he himself in person ever 
called any to become disciples, except these four and 
St. Matthew ; though he must in person have ordained 
all the Twelve to be apostles. But these four in par- 
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ticular, if he did not actually call until so long after, 
it must be evident that he never could have called so 
long before. 

Yet our Lord, it will be said, was attended by dis- 
ciples from this time forward, in his journeyings to and 
fro, before both the Passover, John ii. 13, and the 
return into Galilee, iv. 3.43. There is no proof how- 
ever, that these were disciples who had been called by 
him; or who had not attached themselves to him of 
their own accord; as some of them doubtless must 
have done to John before him. Besides, the word 
μαθητὴς is used in St. John indiscriminately for a simple 
believer in Jesus, as much as for one of his professed 
followers’: so that the mere term itself proves nothing 
on the point at issue: and yet I am entirely disposed 
to allow that among those who are mentioned by this 
name, on the several occasions between John ii. 2, and 
v. 1, some may be included who afterwards became 
regular disciples, and even apostles; provided that we 
suppose they had yet received no call from our Lord 
in person, and were still held in attendance upon him 
solely by their own choice and their own act. In this 
case, there might be occasions when they would not 
be about him, but engaged on their own business else- 
where: and certain it is, that until he himself had 
formally entered on his own ministry, and they had as 
formally been called to attend upon him, they could 
not consider themselves in any sense bound to give up 
their ordinary occupations entirely, or to be con- 
stantly in his society. They did not, as we shall see 
hereafter, consider themselves bound to do this, even 
after they had both received such a call, and made a 
circuit of Galilee along with him; much less at any 
time before that. 
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St. Peter, in a passage* which has been recited 
elsewhere», defined the qualifications of the future 
apostle who was to succeed to the place of Judas, as 
those of one who had companied with them, since 
the time for which the Lord Jesus, having begun from 
the baptism of John to the day of his reception into 
heaven, went in, and went out among them: where, 
by the baptism of John, I shewed was meant the min- 
istry of John; and by our Lord’s beginning from that 
baptism, his beginning with the close of that ministry, 
and entering upon his own. The passage then virtually 
affirms that neither St. Peter, nor any of the rest, who 
were apostles at that very time, had received their call, 
or begun to company regularly with Jesus, before the 
same period; whereby it is exactly in unison with the 
testimony of the first three Gospels. | 

It is not improbable, that if Simon, Andrew, and 
John were originally disciples of the Baptist before 
they became acquainted with Jesus, they might con- 
tinue so afterwards, until the time of their master’s 
imprisonment ; and that it is from personal know- 
ledge, or as one of the parties who witnessed the last 
and most memorable of the testimonies of John to our 
Lord; in which too there is a clear reference to what 
had passed before®: that St. John records the conver- 
sation, which stands in the third chapter of his Gospel 
from verse the twenty-sixth to the end. After the impri- 
sonment of the Baptist, these, amongst others of his 
followers, might return to their former homes, and to 
their usual occupations; in which case, when our 
Lord came from Nazareth to Capernaum, he might 
find them all there, a little before or a Hittle after the 
feast of Pentecost. 

Or, though this conjecture should not be admitted, 
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still it must be acknowledged that they had attached 
themselves to him of their own accord ; and therefore 
might leave him again for a time. Some disciples of 
our Lord certainly accompanied him as far as Sychar®; 
but it does not appear that any accompanied him 
thence®: it is probable that he went alone to Cana! ; 
and it seems indisputable that he must have gone alone 
to Nazareth, and afterwards to Capernaum®’. To sup- 
pose that those disciples had been with him at the for- 
mer place, whom he called immediately after at the 
latter, would be absurd in the extreme. It is possible 
then that, while our Saviour himself remained at Sy- 
char}, the disciples, who had all accompanied him thi- 
ther, but who could have no inducement to remain, but 
every inducement not to remain, in a town of Samaria; 
continued their journey the same day or on the next 
into Galilee ; which, if they arrived at mount Gerizim 
at six o’clock in the evening and in the middle of sum- 
mer, was very easy to be done. It makes in favour of 
this supposition, that if they arrived at Gerizim on the 
evening of May 13, they arrived on the evening of a 
Thursday ; and as Sychar, according to Relandi, was 
only twenty-one Roman miles distant from Scythopolis, 
it would be manifestly possible for them to arrive in 
Galilee, long before the recurrence of the sabbath, 
May 15. 

The feast of Pentecost was not like either of the 
other two great solemnities, a seven days’ or an eight 
days’ feast ; but, as its name implies, a one day’s feast. 
Three days were all that were necessary to travel from 
Capernaum to Jerusalem, or back again; and in the 
summer season, when travelling might be equally con- 
venient in the night, even less would suffice. Hence, 
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though the four disciples in question, like the rest of 
the male and grown up Israelites, might have been in 
Jerusalem on the Sunday, and detained there all that 
day, yet by setting out the next morning, or even at 
the expiration of the sabbath of Pentecost, on that same 
evening; they would be returned to Capernaum, and 
might be found pursuing their occupation as fishermen 
on the lake, at any time either on the Thursday or on the 
Friday following. ‘Though Pentecost was observed as 
a sabbath, of which both the Law and Josephus supply 
proofs; οὐκ ἔστιν δὲ ἡμῖν οὔτε ἐν τοῖς DaBBacw, οὔτε ἐν TH 
ἑορτῆ (scil. τῇ ΠΕεντηκοστῇ) ὁδεύειν ᾿: yet the distance 
from Jerusalem to Capernaum was not more than 
sixty miles; which the common people of Galilee, 
who could not afford to be absent from home and espe- 
cially in the middle of summer, when the corn har- 
vest was at its maturity, longer than they could help ; 
by travelling thirty miles a day, might accomplish, if 
necessary, in two days, and by travelling five and 
twenty, would accomplish with ease in three. On this 
point then there can be no difficulty : and I shall con- 
clude this digression, the length of which must be ex- 
cused by the interest and by the importance of its sub- 
ject, with one more observation merely; viz. on the de- 
licacy of our Lord, in not expressly calling any of the 
disciples of the Baptist, so long as their master was still 
acting upon the stage of his public ministry himself ; 
and yet the apposite and well-timed coincidence of 
their being called by him now, when John by his im- 
prisonment had been finally separated from them. 

The teaching in the synagogue at Capernaum was 
followed by a miracle at the same time, and in the same 
place; both these facts. being the first instances of their 
kind in the course of our Saviour’s ministry, which are 
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specified by any Gospel but the last. The history of the 
miracle™, in the two evangelists who record it, is remark- 
ably similar; down to the very letter of their accounts : 
and would alone be sufficient to prove that St. Mark did 
not transcribe,from, though he might have written after 
St. Matthew, who omits the miracle altogether; while 
St. Luke wrote distinctly from, though he must have 
seen St. Mark. The next event, viz. the cure of St. 
Peter’s wife’s mother; which St. Mark and St. Luke 
do both relate in its proper order", and St. Matthew 
out of it°; belongs to the same day, directly consequent 
upon the former. ‘The place of this miracle then was 
Simon’s house in Capernaum: the time of it, was the 
sabbath-day, after the service of the synagogue was 
over: and, as we may collect from the critical cireum- 
stance of the patient’s arising and ministering unto, 
that is, waiting upon them, it occurred about the usual 
period of some one meal in the day; which, if it was 
the noonday’s repast, would be, upon the sabbath, at 
the sixth hour, or twelve of the clock with us; one 
hour later than on the week-days?. The next event, 
which was the performance of sundry miracles of heal- 
ing and dispossession, on such as needed them 4, is 
shewn by the mention of sunset to belong to a time 
later than the expiration of the sabbath; that is, 
about the end of the twelfth hour on the same day. 
The next morning, and consequently on the morning 
of the first day of the week ; (which, if it was the first 
Sunday after Pentecost, would be June 6;) having 
passed the night in the house of Peter, Jesus retired 
early to a solitary place, for the sake of private prayer’. 
The object of this prayer, as it is reasonable to pre- 
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sume, was preparation for the circuit of Galilee, about 
to begin; the place, as it is equally probable, was the 
same mountain in the vicinity of Capernaum, to which 
he is seen to resort, for a like purpose, hereafter; and 
from which he delivered his two sermons. Here at 
day-break he was rejoined by the disciples, and by the 
multitude; who had followed him thither from Caper- 
naum. With this time, then, that is, with the morning 
of the first day of the week, answering to Sunday with 
us, and probably within seven days since the recur- 
rence of the feast of Pentecost—consequently on June 
6—we must date the commencement of a circuit of 
Galilee; which evidently set out from Capernaum ; 
and though it was confined to Galilee, yet was evi- 
dently general in that country; and on all these ac- 
counts was the first of its kind, and as complete as 
any. The intention of making such a progress, in the 
departure of our Lord from Capernaum itself, is implied 
by his answer to Simon and the people, when they would 
have detained him, or prevailed upon him to return to 
that city; Let us go to the neighbouring κωμοπόλεις---- 
(κώμας καὶ πόλεις) towns and cities—that I may preach 
there also; for, for this purpose am I come forth 4; 
that is, from Capernaum, which he had just left. This 
circuit is also described by St. Matthew". St. Luke says, 
the work of the circuit was discharged in the syna- 
gogues of Galilee; St. Mark, in their synagogues unto 
all Galilee; and St. Matthew, that Jesus went round all 
Galilee; and each of them, that the circuit consisted in 
teaching, and preaching, that is, proclaiming ; and per- 
forming miracles: from the unity of which descrip- 
tions, and from the identity of place and of time as- 
signed to the circuit by the narrative in each instance, 
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it is impossible to doubt whether it is one and the 
same event in all these evangelists, or not. 

The expediency of undertaking such a progress, as 
soon after the public commencement of the ministry 
in Galilee as possible, must be undeniable. The question 
which we have now to consider is chiefly that of its pro- 
bable duration; a question of so much the more im- 
portance in the present instance, because it is prospec- 
tively necessary to instances of the like kind again; 
since, whatever length of time might be occupied by 
one such circuit, the same, as it may be supposed, 
would be taken up by another. There are accordingly 
two measures by which this duration may be pre- 
sumptively determined ; one, the absolute periphery of 
the country, or the number of miles which a general 
circuit of Galilee must have embraced; the other the 
total amount of its towns and villages, or the number 
of places which a general circuit of the country might 
be expected to visit. To the application of the former 
criterion, it would be necessary to know how many miles 
our Saviour would travel each day; to that of the latter, 
what stay he would make in each place; both which 
may be very uncertain points. Yet this last criterion 
appears to me on every account the more appropriate, 
and certainly the more feasible of the two; for every cir- 
cuit, whether in Galilee or elsewhere, undertaken in the 
course of our Lord’s ministry, being designed for the be- 
nefit of the inhabitants of the country, is surely not to 
be estimated merely by the number of miles which our 
Lord would travel in a day—even though that num- 
ber could be determined ; but by the number of places 
which he would visit, and the length of the stay which 
he would make in each; both which may much more 
presumptively be conjectured. Nor is it to be sup- 
posed that he would merely perambulate Galilee in a 
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circle, and consequently pass through such towns and 
villages only as lay on the line of his route. The ex- 
pressions, περιῆγεν ὅλην τὴν VadiAaiay, in reference to 
this circuit, must be understood and interpreted con- 
formably with others; περιῆγεν ὁ ᾿Ϊησοῦς τὰς πόλεις 
πάσας καὶ τὰς Kompass: and, διώδευε κατὰ πόλιν καὶ κώμην᾽: 
in reference to circuits subsequently undertaken. What 
he did on one general progress, unless there were 
special reasons or special intimations to the contrary ; 
(which, however, is true of no circuit but the last;) he 
may justly be considered to have done upon another ; 
and he would perhaps be more likely to do on the 
very first of all, than on any other which came after 
it. I do not therefore think it necessary to enter upon 
any examination of the geography of Galilee; with a 
view at least to the present question: for it would 
lead to no satisfactory result. Those who desire a 
description of either this part of Palestine, or of any 
other of the scenes of our Saviour’s ministry, may 
consult Josephus", or the Palestine of Reland, who has 
collected almost every thing which could be adduced 
on that subject. 

The number of towns and villages (πόλεις καὶ κῶμαι) 
which Galilee contained, is estimated by Josephus’ at 
204: and the population of each upon an average at not 
less than fifteen thousand souls”. Now we need not 
assume, though the language employed by the evan- 
gelists would almost justify us in assuming, that, in 
the course of the same progress, however general, our 
Lord would visit each of these towns and villages in 
its turn; we will assume that he would visit only one 
half of the number; and, what is no extravagant sup- 
position, that he would pass, upon an average, one day 
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in each. We will assume also that, for every week of 
the continuance of the progress, he would necessarily 
be stationary somewhere during the four and twenty 
hours of the sabbatic rest. ἄνθη upon this calcula- 
tion, which every one will allow to be moderate and 
reasonable, the duration of a circuit would never be 
less than three months, and, probably, never less than 
four. This, then, we may assume, in every instance 
of what is perceived to have been a general circuit, not 
otherwise limited, as the nearest approximation to the 
exact measure of its continuance. Consequently, the 
circuits, which began about the feast of Pentecost, 
would be over about the feast of Tabernacles; of 
which fact we shall find, if I am not mistaken, inci- 
dental notices supplied, on more than one occasion, by 
the gospel-narrative itself. And it is a general argu- 
ment in favour of its truth, first, that, on this prin- 
ciple, a circuit would commonly begin after wheat-har- 
vest was over, and would terminate when seed-time was 
ready to arrive; the effect of which would be that the 
people in the interval between would be enabled to 
attend upon our Saviour, with the least inconvenience 
to themselves: and, secondly, that it would coincide with 
the period of the year when travelling could best be 
performed only in the morning and the evening of the 
day; and when resting throughout the day, so obviously 
necessary for the purpose of teaching, would not be more 
necessary for that purpose, than expedient in itself. 
The course of the present circuit, we may conjec- 
ture from St. Matthew *, was, upon the whole, as fol- 
lows—first, along the western side of the Jordan, 
northward; which would disseminate the fame of 
Jesus in Decapolis: secondly, along the confines of 
the tetrarchy of Philip, westward ; which would make 
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him known throughout Syria: thirdly, by the coasts 
of Tyre and Sidon, southward: and, lastly, along the 
verge of Samaria, and the western region of the lake 
of Galilee—the nearest points to Judza Proper, and 
to Perza—until it returned to Capernaum. In the 
course of the progress, if he visited Bethsaida, he 
might be joined by Philip'; if he visited Cana, by 
Nathanael™; and if there was such a village as Is- 
earioth*, by Judas Iscariot also. All our Lord’s dis- 
ciples were natives of Galilee, and probably first be- 
came his disciples in Galilee. No incident, however, is 
expressly recorded as having transpired on the circuit 
itself; a circumstance by no means more peculiar to 
this first, than to any other of the number, except the 
last : for these periods in our Lord’s ministry, though in 
themselves integral portions of its whole duration, and 
as full of action and employment as any part of it, are 
invariably the least related in detail of all. The first 
sermon from the Mount?®, delivered, as I apprehend, at 
the close of the circuit, is so far an exception to this 
rule. If it was delivered on what tradition has pointed 
out as the mountain of the beatitudes, it was delivered 
near to Capernaum ; and, therefore, either at the very 
beginning, or at the end of the circuit; the latter of 
which is much the more probable supposition: the 
former would be inconsistent both with the cause al- 
leged for the sermon?, and with what happened at the 
outset of the circuit4. Whether this is the same ser- 
mon with that on record elsewhere’, or is distinct 
from it, is a question which will be considered here- 
after. 


* Theophylact, i. 46. E. in ἀπὸ τῆς πατρίδος ὠνόμασεν. So 
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The next event, and posterior to this circuit of Gali- 
lee, because an event which took place on the lake of 
Capernaum, and, consequently, presupposes our Lord 
to have been returned to Capernaum, is the miraculous 
draught of fishes‘; a very different transaction, as I 
hope to prove elsewhere, from the call of the four dis- 
ciples in St. Matthew, or in St. Markt. The time of 
this event, then, could not be earlier than the first 
feast of Tabernacles, by which the circuit would expire ; 
and it might be later. The first feast of Tabernacles 
in the course of our Saviour’s ministry began October 
4, and expired October 11". 

The cure of the leper, which is next recorded’, as 
we may conclude for the following reasons, did not 
take place in Capernaum, nor, consequently, while 
Jesus was still resident there after his return. First, 
Luke v. 12, is much too indefinite to be understood of 
so well known a city as Capernaum, especially after 
the mention of the lake”, just before: secondly, the 
miracle took place somewhere near the desert *, and, 
therefore, we may presume, not in the land of Genne- 
saret: thirdly, the entering into Capernaum, Mark ii. 
1, is opposed to the entering into Capernaum, i. 21, 
before, as a second instance of the kind to a first; 
which implies either that our Lord had never entered 
Capernaum again, as yet, since his departure thence at 
i. 35, or that if he had, he had left it again before the 
return, ii. 1: fourthly, lepers were forbidden by the 
Jewish law to enter into the towns or the villages ; 
they were condemned to live apart from society, and 
to wear their clothes rent, as a mark of their situa- 
tion’. If this was the case, even St. Luke’s expres- 
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sion, As he was in one of the cities, need not be too 
strictly understood; nor further than to denote that, 
when this leper, probably having seen our Lord from 
afar “, fell down before him, he was in the neighbour- 
hood of some one city *. 

We possess, then, in this fact, an intimation that, 
posterior even to the first circuit of Galilee, Jesus was 
engaged somewhere distinct from Capernaum, which 
otherwise we should not have discovered; and the dis- 
covery is so far valuable, that it helps to account for 
an integral period of time, between the close of this 
first circuit, and the arrival of the next Passover—an 
interval of nearly six months; to fill up which, how- 
ever, only two or three incidents are left on record. 
Part of this time might be spent in Capernaum, after 
the return; part, and perhaps the greatest portion, in 
the studied seclusion and privacy which followed the 
miracle, and were intended to avoid the effects of its 
notoriety. For our Lord did not return to Caper- 
naum, except δι᾿ jpepov*®, which may mean a consider- 
able time; and when he did return, it was not far from 
the close of the first year of his ministry. 

Aud hence we may infer that this cure of the leper 
was the first specific miracle of the kind, which had yet 
been performed; and that this is the true reason why 
each of the three evangelists concurs to relate this one, 
but no other of the same description again. Such 
miracles as these, considered in a symbolical point of 
view, were peculiarly characteristic of a Messiah who 


* A confirmed leper, indeed,  racle, which appear to imply that 
was clean (Lev. xiii.13): andthis Jesus was in some house apart, 
particular leper might be in that when the leper applied to him ; 
state. There are expressions, in and that his cure took place in 
each of the accounts of this mi- _ private. 


2 Compare Luke xvii. 12. a Mark ii. 1. 
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should make atonement for sin; as the plague of le- 
prosy itself was of the spiritual or moral taint of sin: 
and it is evident, from the account of our Saviour’s 
miracles, both the general and the special, as hitherto 
given, that, like those which he empowered the Twelve, 
and also the Seventy, to perform in his own life-time on 
earth, limiting their power to these—they had yet con- 
sisted only in the cure of diseases, strictly so called—ve- 
σοι καὶ wadaxiac—and in the ejection of unclean spirits ; 
that is, in the simplest kind of miracles in general. 
The great notoriety produced by this miracle, and, 
consequently, the necessity of withdrawing himself for 
a time, which it imposed on our Lord, make in favour of 
the same conclusion*. It is added, however, by St. Mark 
and St. Luke, that the multitude found him out, even 
in the deserts, that is, in the less populous parts of the 
country ; (for, wherever he was, and however desirous 
of concealment, still he could not be absolutely hid” ;) 
and that they still resorted to him, to hear him, and 
to be healed from their infirmities, even there; so that 
this retirement, long as it might continue, was not idly 
or unprofitably spent. Yet Jesus himself, though fol- 
lowed by the people, kept purposely Withdrawing into 
the deserts, and praying. 

The next event, the cure of the paralytic®, is clearly 
to be placed in Capernaum, and in some private house, 
(probably Peter’s,) our Lord’s usual abode there. Nor 
could it have been long after the return; for the 
bringing in of the paralytic was produced, according 


* It is not improbable that the name of Simon the leper. 
this very individual might be the 1 so, his name is intimately as- 
same who is mentioned after- sociated with those of Martha, 
wards, apparently as a person Mary, and Lazarus; and he was 
once cured by our Lord, under ἃ person of some consequence. — 


b Cf. Mark vii. 24. ο Matt. ix. 2—8. Mark ii. 1—12. Luke v. 17—26. 
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to St. Mark, by the news of the return; and hence the 
presence of Scribes from all the surrounding villages, 
(ἐκ πάσης κώμης.) Which St. Luke alludes to, is very 
probably to be explained. They might have come with 
our Saviour to Capernaum, as part of the resort men- 
tioned before; for Josephus also adverts to the κωμῶν 
γραμματεῖς by name’, as a sort of village schoolmasters, 
or as a class of inferior municipal magistrates ; who 
might consequently be met with every where*. 

With regard to the call of Levi’, which certainly 
took place on the same day, the only question would 
be, whether it took place on the way to, or on the way 


* There are several passages 
in the Gospels, which might be 
cited to prove that the names of 
Tpappatrevs, Νομικὸς, Νομαδιδά- 
σκαλος, respectively, were con- 
vertible terms, and meant one 
and the same description of per- 
sons : who might originally have 
been (and probably still were) 
strictly the scribes, or copyists 
of the law as such, and were 
now by profession, and perhaps 
always had been, its interpreters 
and expositors also. They be- 
longed to the tribe of Levi in 
general; though probably not 
to the family of Aaron in par- 
ticular. A certain number of 
their body, twenty-four as I ap- 
prehend, represented the rest in 
the great council of the sanhe- 
drim, as made up of the chief 
priests, the elders, and the 
scribes. The elders were most 
probably the chiefs of the people, 
belonging to the other tribes ; 
the chief priests were the seve- 


d Ant. Jud. xvi. vii. 3. Bell. i. xxiv. 3. 


Luke v. 27, 28. 


ral heads of the twenty-four 
courses of the priests ; the scribes 
comprehended the heads of the 
rest of the family of Levi, which 
also was divided into courses 
as well as that of Aaron. As 
the entire number of the sanhe- 
drim was seventy-two, and as 
the chief priests were twenty- 
four in number, and as the el- 
ders (see Rev. iv. 4) were the 
same; the scribes must have 
been twenty-four also. 

That the time of the cure of 
the paralytic was probably soon 
after the feast of Encenia, is 
presumptively implied by the 
mention of the presence of 
scribes from Jerusalem, as well 
as from other quarters. This 
seems to me to intimate that 
the Encenia was past, and had 
not been attended by our Sa- 
viour. The Encenia, in the first 
year of our Lord’s ministry, be- 
gan December 12 and ended 
December 10. 


e Matt. ix. 9. Mark ii. 13, 14. 
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from, the lake*; a question, which St. Matthew and 
St. Luke leave in doubt, but St. Mark decides in the 
affirmative; shewing that Jesus, before he called Levi, 
had made an end of teaching. We may infer, there- 
fore, that the cure of the paralytic happened early in 
the day, and the call of Levi comparatively late; for 
our Lord commonly resorted to the lake for the pur- 
pose of teaching, in the morning '—whence, if the en- 
tertainment, on record in St. Mark and in St. Luke?, 
was given by Levi in the course of the same day, and 
in consequence of his call, it would be a supper; and 
this, as we shall see hereafter, is the strongest argument 
that each of these occasions is distinct from Matthew ix. 
10-17. On this question, however, I shall enter else- 
where, by itself. With the facts, hitherto considered, 
the Gospel accounts of the first year of our Saviour’s 
ministry are brought to a close. 





* Artemidorus, Oneirocritica, 
iii. 59, observes, τελώνης ... ἀεὶ 
γὰρ πρὸς ταῖς ἐξόδοις ἕστηκε, which 
implies that the τελώνιον at which 
Levi was sitting, was somewhere 
outside of Capernaum: probably 
upon the lake itself. Philostra- 
tus in his life of Apollonius 


f Luke v. 1. 5. Matt. xiii. τ. compared with Mark iv. 35. iii. 20, 


ii, 15—22. Luke v. 29. to the end. 


speaks of a τελώνης whose duty 
it was to sit at the Zeugma; or 
that part of the Euphrates,where 
travellers from Syria into Me- 
sopotamia were wont to cross 
the river. Vita Apollonii, i. xiv, 


28. C. 
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DISSERTATION XXIII. 
PART III. 


General prospective survey of our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee, year the second. 


"THE first intimation of the second year, which we 
possess, is the history of the walking through the corn- 
fields*; concerning which, I have shewn elsewhere? 
that the disposition, thus manifested by our Lord’s 
enemies, to take exceptions against his conduct, or, 
what was the same thing, the conduct of his disciples, 
for supposed infractions of the sabbath, is a new fea- 
ture in the gospel narrative; which, however fre- 
quently it may recur hereafter, cannot be traced fur- 
ther back than the time of the transactions in Jerusa- 
lem, John v. 1-16. It was argued from this coincidence 
that the feast there specified was the feast of the Pass- 
over, next in order after the same feast, John ii. 13, 
and before the same, John vi. 4. This Passover, there- 
fore, and the incidents which ensue so soon upon it, 
discriminate the close of that one and the first year of 
our Lord’s ministry, which might be called the accept- 
able year of the Lord; during which the rulers of the 
Jews either had not yet made up their minds to reject 
him, or had not begun to conspire against his life; but 
after which time they had done both: and this conclu- 
sion we may proceed to confirm a little more fully as 
follows. 

The walking through the corn-fields in question is 
placed by St. Matthew and by St. Mark simply upon 
the sabbath; but by St. Luke on a sabbath which he 


a Matt. xii. 1—8. Mark ii. 22—28. Luke vi. 1—5. b Supra, 256. 
Dissertation xxiii. Part i. 
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calls the Σάββατον δευτερόπρωτον : a designation which 
ranks among the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of the New Testament, 
and, like another of the same class, τὸν ἐπιούσιον" Ἐ, has 


* The meaning of this term, 
to which an allusion has thus 
occurred, may be explained as 
follows. 

The use of ἡ ἐπιοῦσα is just 
as common as the use of ἡ αὔριον 
—with the ellipsis in each in- 
stance of u<épa—for to-morron, 
or the morrow, in opposition to 
σήμερον, to-day, or this day. Vide 
Acts vii. 26. xvi. II. xx. 15. 
Xxi. 18. xxiii. 11. 

From the former of these, 
considered as a substantive, the 
adjective émovovos,in the kindred 
signification of of, or belonging 
to, the morrow, would be regu- 
larly derived. The words of the 
petition, then, are equivalent to 
these—rdv ἄρτον ἡμῶν, τὸν τῆς 
ἐπιούσης. δὸς ἡμῖν σήμερον, Give 
us this day our bread of the 
morrow: and the bread of the 
morrow is a genuine Hebraism 
for the bread which is wanted 
to-day. The bread of to-day is 
in one sense the bread of the 
morrow; for it is the bread 
which must sustain us until the 
morrow. It is the bread, ὁ εἰς 
τὴν emovcav—the bread which 
is wanted against the morrow. 
The change which St. Luke has 
made in the terms of St. Mat- 
thew, places this relation to the 
morrow in a still clearer light: τὸν 
ἄρτον ἡμῶν τὸν ἐπιούσιον δίδου ἡμῖν 
τὸ καθ᾽ ἡμέραν, χὶ. 3. Give us every 
day our bread of the morrow ; or, 
more literally, Give us, for the 
day, our bread of the morrow. 

Origen, Operum i. 245. F. 
De Oratione, 27: declares him- 


c Matt. vi. 11. 


self much perplexed by this 
term ἐπιούσιος, which he had 
never met with either in com- 
mon discourse, or in profane 
writers; nor any thing in the 
Old or New Testament which 
resembled it, except περιούσιος 
in the sense of peculiar—the 
version of the Seventy for Exod. 
xix. 5: a version adopted by A- 
quila, (Hieronymus, Operum iii. 
1831.ad med.: in Malachiz iv.) 
as that of ἐξαίρετος was by Sym- 
machus, (Theodorit, Operum i. 
147. Questiones in Exodum. In- 
terp. xxxv.) and that of περιποί.- 
now in general by others. (Hie- 
ronymus, loc. cit. and iv. Pars 1a. 
21. ad princip.) 

And, though he leans to 
the derivation of the word from 
οὐσία, substantia, yet 249. Ὁ. 
he observes: ἐρεῖ δέ τις τὸν ἐπι- 
οὔσιον παρὰ τὸ ἐπιέναι, καὶ ἐσχη- 
ματίσθαι ὥστε αἰτεῖν ἡμᾶς κελεύεσθαι 
τὸν ἄρτον τὸν οἰκεῖον τοῦ μέλλοντος 
αἰῶνος, ἵνα προλαβὼν αὐτὸν ὁ θεὸς 
ἤδη ἡμῖν δωρήσηται, ὥστε τὸ οἷἱονεὶ 
αὔριον δοθησόμενον σήμερον ἡμῖν 
δοθῆναι' σήμερον μὲν τοῦ ἐνεστῶτος 
αἰῶνος λαμβανομένου, αὔριον δὲ τοῦ 
μέλλοντος. 

The old Italic version, it is 
to be observed, renders it. by cot- 
tidianum ; and by Jerome, (Ope- 
rum iv. Pars i. 21. ad princip. in 
Matt. vi.) it is said: In Evan- 
gelio, quod appellatur secundum 
Hebreos, pro supersubstantiali 
pane, reperi MAHAR, quod di- 
citur crastinum ; ut sit sensus: 
Panem nostrum crastinum, id 
est.futurum, da nobis hodie. Cf. 


Luke xi. 3. 
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created no small difficulty how to explain it. Knowing 
the great exactness of this evangelist, we may be per- 


further, ibid. 431 and 432. in 
+o th 

Joannes Damascenus, De Or- 
thodoxa Fide, lib. iv. p. 114. 
ad sinistram, cap. 90, seems to 
have been aware that the mean- 
ing of ἐπιούσιος, thus contended 
for, in the sense at least of fu- 
ture, was an allowable one, when 
he observes upon the sacramen- 
tal bread, οὗτος ὁ ἄρτος ἐστὶν ἡ 


ἀπαρχὴ τοῦ μέλλοντος ἄρτου, ὅς — 


ἐστιν ὁ ἐπιούσιος. τὸ γὰρ ἐπιούσιον 
δηλοῖ ἢ τὸν μέλλοντα, τουτέστι τὸν 
τοῦ μέλλοντος αἰῶνος, ἢ τὸν πρὸς 
συντήρησιν τῆς οὐσίας ἡμῶν λαμβα- 
νόμενον : in which sense Suidas 
also explains it, in voce, ὁ ἐπὶ τῇ 
οὐσίᾳ ἡμῶν ἁρμόζων. 

Toup, indeed, in his note on 
this passage of Suidas, objects 
to the opinion of Kuster, Scali- 
ger, and Salmasius, all of whom 
agreed in deriving ἐπιούσιος from 
ἐπιοῦσα, that the word, so form- 
ed, Ne Grecum quidem videre- 
ter: and he contends that it is 
derived not from οὖσα, but from 
ovcia. But the truth is, that 
even οὐσία, whence Toup would 
form οὔσιος, is itself derived 
from οὖσα, the feminine nomi- 
native of the participle of the 
substantive verb «iyi. Admit- 
ting that there was such a sub- 
stantive in use as ἡ ἐπιοῦσα, in 
the sense of the morrow, we 
might contend that ἐπιούσιος, οἵ 
or belonging to ἡ ἐπιοῦσα, was 
regularly formed from it; ac- 
cording to a well known rule of 
one of the modes of the forma- 
tion of adjectives from feminine 
substantives in ἡ and a, which is 
simply to change the termina- 
tion into ws. Thus, τιμὴ, τί- 


puos, βουλὴ, βούλιος, ἡμέρα, ἡμέ- 
ptos, θάλασσα, θαλάσσιος ; and what 
is still more to the point, ἑκοῦ- 
σα, ἑκούσιος, ἀκοῦσα, ἀκούσιος, &c. 
The objection, therefore, of 
Toup to the irregularity of the 
formation in quéstion, is with- 
out foundation. I fear his own 
explanation of the sense of the 
word, supposing it derived from ἡ 
οὐσία, would be much more open 
to objection. The bread τῆς ov- 
σίας, or πρὸς τὴν οὐσίαν, in the 
sense of the bread of our subsist- 
ence, would scarcely be Greek. 
It is a nice distinction, but still 
an intelligible one—that there is 
a difference between the οὐσία 
of a given subject, and the εἶναι, 
or the ὑπάρχειν of the same. The 
very passage which Toup quotes 
from Porphyry, in support of 
his opinion, illustrates this dis- 
tinction ; andso far makes against 
him: εἰς τὸ EINAI συνέχει τὴν 
OYSIAN. Bread of our subsist. 
ence, bread, unde vivamus, as 
Toup explains it, is bread εἰς τὸ 
εἶναι ἡμῶν, not eis τὴν οὐσίαν. It 
may be very true that διὰ τοῦ 
εἶναι, ἡ οὐσία συνέχεται: but it is 
also true that the οὐσία of a 
given subject would remain the 
same,though the εἶναι, or ὑπάρχειν, 
of it, in the sense of continuing 
to be and to live, were no more. 
The proper sense of οὐσία in 
Greek, is to express the logical 
substantia ; the pars materia- 
lis more particularly of the es- 
sence ; the πρώτη ὕλη of things 
that are—without which they 
could not so much as be. The 
οὐσία of the dead subject in this 
sense would be nothing different 
from that of the living ; for to 
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suaded it was not without design that he added a spe- 
cific description to a note of time, which his predecessors 


the οὐσία in this sense, to be, or 
not to be, that is, to be living or 
to be dead, is alike indifferent. 
The bread of our subsistence, 
then, would not be properly ex- 
pressed in Greek by 6 ἄρτος τῆς 
οὐσίας ἡμῶν, any more than in 
Latin, by panis substantie no- 
stre, or in English by the bread 
of our substance. 

Mr. Harmer observes that it 
is usual in the East at present, 
to prepare the corn, intended 
for the day’s consumption, al- 
ways at daybreak on the same 
day : and to bake no more bread 
in their ovens at once than will 
suffice for the day: Vol. i. 
chap. iv. obs. viii. p. 269. Cf. 
also Obs. iv. p. 250, and Obs. ix. 
p- 277. They live in short, as 
far as bread is concerned, de die 
in diem. If such was the prac- 
tice anciently, it reflects addi- 
tional illustration upon the sense 
of émovows: and that it was so, 
may be inferred from Luke xvii. 
34, 35, (Cf. Matt. xxiv. 41,) 
and Luke xi. 5-7. 

While I am upon the subject 
of the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα which occur 
in the Gospels, I will take the 
liberty of adding one more, pe- 
culiar also to St. Luke; yet 
not so much on account of the 
peculiarity of the word, as of 
that of the sense in which 
it is used. This is in the use 
of ἀνάστασιν, li. 34—the dif- 
ficulty of understanding which 
text, so long as the word was 
considered to possess there its 
common signification of resur- 
rection, has often been painfully 


felt by myself, and, probably, ° 


by others also. But the word 


ἀνάστασις possesses another sense, 
in which it is equivalent to ἀνα- 
στάτωσις, overthrow or subver- 
sion ; of which these are speci- 
mens from the best Greek clas- 
5105. Φράζων ἅλωσιν, Ἰλίου τ᾽ 
ἀνάστασιν. Aischylus, Agam. 572. 
Μητροκτόνους τ᾽ ἀγῶνας, ots οἱ 


> 4 , , ww > 
μοὶ γάμοι θήσουσιν, οἴκων tr 
᾿Ατρέως ἀνάστασιν. Euripides, 


A TOMALES, - 367. 00 ache Eis δ᾽ 
> , , , , 
ἀνάστασιν | δόμων περαίνει πολλά-. 
xis τὰ τοιάδε. Euripides, Dictys, 
ho ΤΥ Ee Ἱπ- | moxdp- 
pas τε κλόνους, | πόλεών τ᾽ ἀνα- 
στάσεις. Adschylus, Perse, 109. 
Ovs Βρέννος ἀφ᾽ ἑσπερίοιο θαλάσσης 

» - , >> > A 
ἤγαγεν Ἑλλήνων ἐπ᾽ ἀνάστασιν. 
Callimachi Fragmenta. Πύργων 
πρηνισμοὶ δέ τ᾽, ἀναστασίαι τε πο- 
λήων. Sibyllina Oracula, iv. 493. 
Io. 

Isocrates, Oratio xv. 135: ἐπὶ 


a 3 , , > ‘ a 
_THNS εκεινου στρατηγιας οὐδεὶς αν 


οὔτ᾽ ἀναστάσεις εὕροι γεγενημένας, 
οὔτε πολιτειῶν μεταβολάς. De- 
mosthenes, Olynth. ii.1: ὥστε τὰς 
πρὸς ἐκεῖνον διαλλαγὰς πρῶτον μὲν 
ἀπίστους, εἶτα τῆς ἑαυτῶν πατρίδος 
νομίζειν ἀνάστασιν εἶναι. Cf. Pol- 
lux, Onomasticon, iii. cap. 13: 
Suidas, ἀνάστασις : Diodorus Si- 
culus, xiii. 28: Dio Chrysosto- 
mus, Oratio xxxvi. 76. ]. 25: 
Maximus Tyrius, Dissertatio 
xiii. 4: Euripides, Troades, 921: 
Anthologia, iii. 223: Orphei, 
De Terre Motibus, 26. A mul- 
titude of other instances might 
be produced from Philo, Jo- 
sephus, and the contemporary 
writers. Equally common are 
ἀναστατὴρ, ἀναστάτης, ἀνάστατος, 
and ἀναστατόω, in their analogous 
senses. The latter occurs thrice 
in the New Testament itself. 
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had left indefinite; and, knowing his great precision 
in the use of terms also, we may conclude that, peculiar 


Acts xvii. 6. xxi. 38. Gal. v. 12. 
Even ἀνίστασθαι or ἀνεστηκέναι is 
used in this sense. Thus, Kai viv 
πόλις μὲν πᾶσ᾽ ἀνέστηκεν δορί. Eu- 
ripides, Hecuba, 489: Cf. An- 
dromache, 1225. Demosthenes, 
Oratio xvi. 29: μὴ περιορᾷν πόλεις 
ἀρχαίας ἐξανεστώσας. Vide Suidas, 
᾿Ανάστατος and ᾿Αναστήσας. 

In this sense of overthrow, 
subversion, or prostration, must 
Luke 11. 34. εἰς πτῶσιν καὶ ἀνά- 
στασιν, be understood: I. Be- 
cause the whole prophecy is 
ominous, and melancholy ; pre- 
dicting evil, and no good, both 
to the infant Christ—and to his 
mother the Virgin—and to the 
many in Israel4; to which ge- 
neral relation it would mani- 
festly be repugnant, were ἀνά- 
στασις to retain its more usual 
meaning. 

II. Because the same many 
in Israel are described as the 
subjects both of the πτῶσις and 
of the ἀνάστασις in question ; 
that is, if the former means 
falling, and the latter rising 
again, the same many, who are 
the subjects of the falling, are 
the subjects also of the rising 
again: and these terms being 
manifestly ἀντίστοιχα, the latter 
involves the undoing the effect 
implied by the former. Hence, 
in whatever sense the many 
were to fall, in the contrary 
sense they would be to rise 
again. If their falling, then, 
implies their unbelief, their ris- 
ing again must imply their be- 


ἃ Compare in particular the οὗτος κεῖται... 


lief ; that is, the prophecy would 
predict that the same many in 
Israel should both reject and 
believe in Christ—that Christ 
should be set to produce both 
the belief and the unbelief of 
the same persons——in which 
case, it would both involve a 
contradiction in terms, and be 
contrary to the matter of fact. 
Christ was certainly rejected by 
the many in Israel, and so far 
might be set to occasion their 
falling; but the same many 
persisted in his rejection, and 
so far never rose again from 
their fall. - 

III. Because πτῶσις is not ab- 
solutely tautologous with ἀνά- 
στασις : the one declares the an- 
tecedent—the other the conse- 
quent—or the one the cause— 
and the other the effect. Per- 
sons must fall, before they can 
lie prostrate ; and πτῶσις is fall- 
ing—dvdoraots is prostration. In 
like manner, a person must often 
stumble, even before he can 
fall€; and as Symeon implies 
here that the many must fall, 
before they should be prostrate, 
so does St. Paul, Rom. xi. 11, 
that they must stumble, before 
they should fall. 

And this leads me to ob- 
serve, lastly, that the whole pre- 
diction is nothing more than a 
prophecy of the rejection of 
the Jews, because of their re- 
jection of Christ—whom it sets 
forth as an obstacle, placed in 
their way, that so they might 


εἰς σημεῖον ἀντιλεγόμενον, of the 


prediction, with Job vii. 20. and xvi. 12, the “setting as a mark” there alluded 


to. e Cf. Isaiah viii. 14, 15. 
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as this denomination may be, if a better, or one more 
expressive for the purpose contemplated in selecting it, 
could have been found, he would not have employed this. 
The word is compounded of two elements, δεύτερος 
and πρῶτος, each of them alike significant ; and, ren- 
dered according to the genius of the Greek language in 
its compound phraseology, it would seem to denote, 
Jirst after the second, and not, second after the first ; 
primo-secundus, not, secundo-primus. 'This being the 
case, its very construction appears to hold out the torch 
to its meaning, and to confirm the conjecture of Scali- 
ger, to whom the merit of the discovery is due. The 
σάββατον δευτερόπρωτον, here spoken of, must be some 
sabbath considered as jirst, reckoned after something 
second, not as second, reckoned after something first. 
By the original appointment of the Law 4, the com- 
putation of weeks preliminary to the day of Pentecost, 
which every one knows to have been seven in number, 
was required to begin and to proceed from a certain 
day in the feast of unleavened bread, which was 
called the morrow after the sabbath; as the first of 
its extremes inclusive. This morrow after the sab- 
bath the Sadducees understood to mean the morrow 
after the ordinary sabbath, and the Pharisees, the 
morrow after the extraordinary; which always fell, 


stumble over it, fall, and be 
prostrate. It agrees, therefore, 


bling and a rock of offence. Rom. 
x. 33. This stone of stumbling, 








with Rom. ix. 32, where St. Paul 
is reasoning on the same dis- 
pensation: They, that is, the 
Jews, have stumbled at the stone 
of stumbling: and both are but 
the repetition of a more ancient 
description of the same causes 
and the same effects: Behold, I 
do set in Sion a stone of stum- 


4 Lev. xxiii. 10, (1. 15, 16. 


VOL. Il. 


and rock of offence, was Christ— 
and the scandal of the cross— 
concerning which Symeon might 
consequently well say, Behold 
this child is set for the falling 
and subversion of many in Is- 
rael. Compare also 1 Pet. ii. 7, 
8, which confirms this interpre. 
tation. 


Deut. xvi. g. 10. 
xX 
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by appointment, on the first day of the feast. The 
computation of the Sadducees consequently began al- 
ways with the first day of the week; and therefore 
Pentecost, according to them, necessarily fell every 
year on the first day of the week: the computation of 
the Pharisees began with the sixteenth of Nisan, which 
could not be the first day of the week, unless the fif- 
teenth before it had been the seventh. These modes 
of reckoning would naturally sometimes coincide; and 
Josephus has specified a case in point when they did 


so®; 


* The particular year in 
which this coincidence hap- 
pened has been the subject of 
great controversy, and difference 
of opinion among the learned ; 
nor perhaps can it be ex- 
actly determined. The circum- 
stance, to which Josephus al- 
ludes, happened some time in 
the reign of Antiochus, sur- 
named Euergetes and Sidetes ; 
whom Eckhel, Doctrina Numm. 
Vett. iii, 235, calls Antiochus 
the seventh: and the most ge- 
neral opinion has been that it 
happened the year before the 
assumed date of his death in 
battle against the Parthians, 
B. C. 130. Period. Julian. 4584. 
But Eckhel has shewn, from his 
extant coins, that he was alive 
so late as B.C. 127. Period. Ju- 
lian. 4587. On this subject, 
therefore, historical testimony 
and the evidence of coins are 
decidedly committed together ; 
unless indeed the authority of 
the second book of Maccabees, 


e Ant. xiii. viii. 4. 


ἐνέστη yap ἡ ΠΠεντηκοστὴ ἑορτὴ μετὰ TO Σάββατον *. 


which speaks of the death of a 
king Antiochus, Aire Seleuci- 
darum 188, and consequently 
B. C.125 or 124, in the temple 
of Nanea, or,rather Aneaf, Anei- 
tis, or Anaitis, in Persia, (i. 10. 
16.) be by any admitted, as cor- 
roborative of the testimony of 
the latter &. 

From the detail of events in the 
eighth chapter of the thirteenth 
book of the Antiquities, I should 
clearly infer that, whether right or 
wrong in itself, Josephus meant to 
place the time of this expedition, 
upon which Hyrcanus accompani- 
ed Antiochus, and in the courseof 
which he halted two days upon 
the borders of the river Lycus, 
in the year next after his inva- 
sion of Judea and siege of Jeru- 
salem. That invasion was made 
in the first year of Hyrcanus, 
but early in the spring; and 
consequently B.C. 134: and the 
siege of Jerusalem, begun about 
the time of the spring rains in 
that year, continued until the 


f Plutarch, Artaxerxes, 27: Strabo xi. 8. §. 4. 478: 13. 


δ. 16. Go1: xii. 3. δ. 37. 138: xv. 3. ὃ. 15.225: xvi. 1. §. 4.249: Stephanus 
Byzantinus, Ζῆλα : Suidas, ’Avala. g In Athenzus also, x. 53. (Cf. xii. 56 :) 
there is an allusion to the death of this Antiochus, from the sixteenth book of Posi- 
donius of Apamea, which may be thought to imply that he did not perish in battle : 
and still more the statement which occurs in AZlian, De Animalibus, x. 34. com- 
pared with Obsequens, De Prodigiis, xxvi. 
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And whichever of these computations might be the right 
one, it is truly remarkable that, in the year when our 


feast of Tabernacles ; soon after 
which, Antiochus received the 
submissions of Hyrcanus, and 
made peace with him. It agrees 
with this statement that the in- 
vasion of Juda is placed in the 
fourth of Antiochus, dated from 
the death of Trypho; and the 
death of Trypho (Eckhel, iii. 
234.) was U.C. 616, or B. C. 
138. The fourth year from that 
date might synchronize with 
B.C. 134. 

Julius Obsequens, de Prodi- 
9115, cap. xxvi. U. C. 624, B.C. 
130: Antiocho regi Syriz, in- 
genti exercitu dimicanti, hirun- 
dines in tabernaculo nidum fece- 
runt: quo prodigio neglecto pree- 
lium commisit, et a Parthis oc- 
cisus est. By Diodorus Siculus 
also, (SS. Deperditorum Vaticana 
Collectio, ii. 105, Excerpta e lib. 
XXXIv.viii.) his defeat and suppos- 
ed death are distinctly placed in 
the spring quarter of the year: 
τῆς ἐαρινῆς ὥρας τῇ χλιᾷ τηκούσης 
τὴν χίονα, καὶ τῶν καρπῶν ἐκ τοῦ συν- 
εχοῦς πάγου πρὸς τὴν φυὴν καὶ βλά- 
στησιν προϊόντων, καὶ, τ. Δ. In this 
case, his defeat or death could 
not happen so early as the spring 
quarter of B.C. 133: and, as 
to its possibly happening in that 
of the ensuing year, B, C. 132, 
it is to be observed, that Justin, 
XXxXviii. 10, while he agrees with 
the other two authorities in plac- 
ing the event of the war in the 
same quarter of the year, yet 
speaks of Antiochus’ being pre- 
viously victorious in three bat- 
tles ; which may authorize the 
inference that the war lasted 
three campaigns ; and would re- 
concile the testimony of Jose- 
phus with that of Obsequens ; 


x ¥ 


the former relating to what hap- 
pened at the beginning of the 
war, when the army was ad- 
vanced no further than the river 
Lycus in Mesopotamia, the lat- | 
ter to what happened at the 
end, three years later, B.C. 130. 

The year, therefore, after the 
pacification with Antiochus, B.C. 
133, being understood, as I think 
the account of Josephus obvi- 
ously supposes it to be under- 
stood, of the year when Hyrca- 
nus accompanied Antiochus in 
his Parthian expedition ; B.C. 
133. Period. Julian. 4581, is to 
be understood as the year when 
the day of Pentecost fell on the 
first day of the week. It may 
be proved, by a reference to 
Pingré’s Table of Eclipses, that 
there was a mean full moon for 
that year, and the meridian of 
Jerusalem, on March 28. Hence, 
if March 28 coincided with Ni- 
san 15, March 29 coincided with 
Nisan 16. 

Between March 29, B.C. 133, 
inclusive, and the same day, 
A. D. 1 exclusive, the interval, 
expressed by tropical days and 
nights, is 48,577 such days and 
nights, with five hours, thirty 
minutes, twenty-one seconds, 
over: or this fraction of time 
being disregarded, 6939 weeks, 
four days, exactly. A.D. 1 ac- 
cording to the Tables, March 29 
was a Tuesday, or as I should 
consider it, a Thursday ; and 
March 25 was a Sunday. Now 
March 29 B.C. 133, would fall 
on the same day of the week as 
March 25, A. D.1. If so, March 
29, and, therefore, Nisan 16, 
B.C. 133, wasa Sunday ; that is, 
the day of Pentecost, which was 
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Saviour suffered, if the Friday on which he suffered 
was the fourteenth of Nisan, the Sunday, on which he 
rose again from the dead, must have been the six- 
teenth; and it was indifferent from what point of 
time the calculation of Pentecost, the appointed pe- 
riod of the diffusion of the Holy Ghost, might other- 
wise have begun. In that year, the fifteenth of Nisan 
and the seventh day of the week coincided. 

That the computation of the Pharisees, however, 
was either more correct in itself, or at least, the 
computation in vogue throughout the period of the 
Gospel history, appears from the authorities in the 
margin‘; each of which shews that the day of Pentecost 
was understood to fall on the fiftieth day, inclusive of 
either extreme, from the day of presenting the wave- 
sheaf; and that day to fall on the day after the fif- 
teenth of Nisan, the first day of the feast of unleavened 
bread ; and consequently always on the sixteenth of Ni- 
san, the second day of that feast. It is this second day 
of the ἄζυμα, the day of the consecration of the δράγμα, 
or first-fruits of the new barley, which by an appa- 
rently felicitous, and an equally reasonable conjecture, 
Scaliger concluded to be meant by the first of the ele- 
ments in the compound denomination, δευτερόπρωτον. 
It was necessary to reckon seven weeks, or rather as 
the original Hebrew expresses it, seven sabbaths of 
days, in succession, from the second day of the Azyma 
as their common ἀρχὴ, down to the fiftieth after it in- 
clusive. What then seems more natural, than that these 
weeks, or these sabbaths of days, should be or might be 
denominated respectively according to the order of their 


always the same day of the week fell out on the day after the 
as the 16th of Nisan, actually sabbath. 


f Philo, ii. 206.1. 22—30. De Decem Oraculis: 294. 1. 5—36. De Septenario 
et Festis Diebus: Jos. Ant. iii. x. 5,6: Maimonides, De Sacrificis Jugibus, vii. 
3. 11, 22. 
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succession, as referred to this common beginning ? the 
first seven days collectively, the first sabbath after the 
second, (σάββατον δευτερόπρωτον ;) the next seven days, 
the second sabbath after the second, (σάββατον devrepo- 
δεύτερον ;) and so on, to the seventh sabbath after the 
second, the σάββατον devrepéBdomor. 

Notwithstanding however the great apparent proba- 
bility of this conjecture, it is liable to an objection 
which perhaps will be considered to possess some 
weight. The Jews were commanded to number weeks 
as such, from the ἀρχὴ in question, not sabbaths; 
whence, if they made use of any such denominations, 
to express the order and succession of the parts of the 
computation, as these, they would be denominations 
for the order and succession of weeks, not of sabbaths. 
But whatever be the origin or import of the denomina- 
tion in St. Luke, it is a denomination for a sabbath, 
and not for a week. It is a denomination also for 
the ordinary sabbath: it cannot be understood even 
of some day, which though a sabbath was an extraor- 
dinary one. The parallel places of the other two evan- 
gelists, who specify this sabbath absolutely; and the 
allusion to another sabbath so soon after at Luke vi. 6, 
in opposition to vi. 1, which at least must have been the or- 
dinary sabbath ; appear to me demonstrative of this fact. 

If so, however, it seems to follow that, though σάβ- 
Barov devreporpwrov might express the first sabbath or 
week of days, after the sixteenth of Nisan, the σάββα- 
τον devtepodevtepov the second, and so on; and though 
the use of such a phrase might actually be proved to have 
been current among the Jews: yet this use of the term 
would not be strictly in point to the present instance. 
The σάββατον δευτερόπρωτον of St. Luke is not meant of 
a week, which was δευτερόπρωτον in any sense, but of a 
sabbath, or seventh day in particular, which was so. 
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It follows, also, that though the cognate denomination 
δευτεροδεύτερον might be applied to the second week of 
days, referred to the same ,beginning, with just as 
much reason as that of δευτερόπρωτον to the first; yet 
it is not equally obvious whether a similar denomina- 
tion would have been applied to a sabbath ; whether in 
short another sabbath would have been called δευτεροδεύ- 
τερον, because the preceding one had been called δευτερό- 
apwrov. ‘There might be special reasons for calling a cer- 
tain sabbath δευτερόπρωτον, which would not make it ne- 
cessary to call another devrepodevrepor, δευτερότριτον, OF 
the like. 

The literal version of St. Luke’s words: ᾿Ε) γένετο δὲ ἐν 
σαββάτῳ δευτεροπρώτῳ : would be this: Now it came to 
pass on a sabbath which was second-first: upon which, as 
it seems to me, two constructions only can be put. It 
was some sabbath which must be considered as both 
second and first, without reference to any thing else ; 
or it was some sabbath, which must be considered jirst 
inreference to something second. And though, howa sab- 
bath of any kind could be considered ἁπλώς a second as 
well as a first, it might be difficult to say ; yet a sabbath, 
which fell upon the seventeenth of Nisan, might be de- 
scribed as first in reference to something second. If it 
followed the sixteenth of Nisan, it might be called dev- 
τερόπρωτον ; for the sixteenth of Nisan, referred to the 
feast of ἄζυμα, was something δεύτερον, and the seven- 
teenth of Nisan, referred to the sixteenth, was πρῶτον. 
A sabbath, then, which fell upon the seventeenth of 
Nisan, referred to the second day of the feast of ἄζυμα, 
might be said to be δευτερόπρωτον : and if St. Luke had 
any special reason for discriminating this sabbath in 
particular, he might give it such a name. Now we 
may perhaps conceive some such reason in the nature 
of the material action, supposed to be performed on 
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this day ; which was the eating of the corn by the dis- 
ciples as they went along. Had it not been on some 
day after the sixteenth of Nisan in general, the disci- 
ples would not have been eating corn at all: had it not 
been on a sabbath-day which fell after the sixteenth of 
Nisan, they would not have been eating corn on the 
sabbath-day in particular. 

It is a singular confirmation of this conclusion, that 
U.C. 781, A. D. 28, the ordinary sabbath-day actually 
fell on the seventeenth of Nisan. ‘The Passover was 
celebrated that year on March 29, and March 29 was 
Wednesday. If so, the seventeenth of Nisan coincided 
with April 1, and April 1 was Saturday. This then 
appears to me the true import of the phrase in ques- 
tion. It was meant to denote one particular day; a 
sabbath which fell on the seventeenth of Nisan, 
and therefore on the day immediately after the six- 
teenth. And it was meant to denote that day, on ac- 
count of the incident which transpired on that day. 
Had not our Saviour’s disciples been eating corn on the 
sabbath, the Pharisees could not have taken exception 
at their conduct: had not that sabbath fallen after the 
sixteenth of Nisan in general, they could not have been 
eating corn upon it at all. That it fell on the day after 
the sixteenth in particular might be due to the circum- 
stances of the case. But if this was the case, and it 
was necessary to describe the relation of the day to the 
sixteenth in particular; the circumstance of its so falling 
out might give rise to the denomination of itin question*. 


* This word δευτερόπρωτος, 
in its application to a certain day 


of the week, and that a sabbath, 


is so peculiar to the Gospel of 
St. Luke, that perhaps nothing 
can be produced, from any other 
quarter, as parallel to it, except 


an obscure allusion to a σάββατον, 
TO λεγόμενον mporov—which oc- 
curs in a fragment of the Predi- 
catio Petri, apud Clementem 
Alexandrinum, vi. 5. 760. 20. 
I have had occasion to quote 
this passage elsewhere. 
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Nor is it any objection that the miracle, related 
John v. 1—16, which I supposed to be performed at 


We have observed that the pro- 
per signification of δευτερόπρωτος is 
second-first—or first-second ; and 
dithicult as it may appear to as- 
sign a reason, why one and the 
same day should be called both 

Jirst and second, or second and 
Jirst—it is not perhaps impossi- 
ble. 

It appears from Leviticus 
Xxiil. 1o—16 that the reckon- 
ing of the days of Pentecost or 
the feast of Weeks, was to begin 
on the morrow after the sab- 
bath, and to end on the mor- 
row after the sabbath; in 
which case, there were forty- 
nine full days, or seven complete 
weeks, from the first of these 
days to the last. It was to be- 
gin and to end, too, at the same 
time in each instance; that is, 
with morning sacrifice on the 
first day, and with morning sa- 
crifice on the fiftieth day. It is 
manifest, then, that each of these 
days, like every other Jewish 
νυχθήμερον, would consist of a pe- 
riod of four and twenty hours ; 
which we may call, in contradis- 
tinction to the ordinary γυχθήμε- 
pa of the regular course of the 
month, the νυχθήμερα of Pente- 
cost, or the feast of Weeks: see 
Deuteronomy, xvi. 10. 

There can be little question 
that the Jews would be careful 
to keep an exact account of 
these νυχθήμερα; beginning at the 
time specified by the Law, and 
ending at the time specified by 
it: because one of their princi- 
pal national solemnities depend- 
ed upon it, which it would have 
been as much a breach of the 
Law to celebrate one day before 
its proper time, as one day after 


it. The feast of Pentecost could 
not be lawfully celebrated either 
earlier or later than the morn- 
ing of the fiftieth day, reckoned 
from the sixteenth of Nisan. 
Now it is scarcely necessary 
to remind the reader that an or- 
dinary νυχθήμερον, in the regular 
course of the Jewish months, 
consisted of an evening and a 
morning ; beginning at sunset 
and ending at sunset. This was 
specially appointed to be the 
rule of reckoning with respect. 
to the day of Atonement in par- 
ticular, by Leviticus xxiii. 32: 
and we know it to have been 
the case with the sabbath and 
the rest of the days of the 
week in general. But the ex- 
traordinary νυχθήμερα of the feast 
of Weeks, for the time that they 
lasted, it is manifest from what 
has been premised, would consist 
of a morning and an evening— 
beginning at sunrise and ending 
at sunrise. It would follow con- 
sequently that no one νυχθήμερον 
of the feast of Weeks could pos- 
sibly coincide with any one νυχθ- 
ἥμερον in the ordinary course of 
the month ; but that each νυχθή.-- 
pepov of the feast of Weeks 
would bisect two νυχθήμερα of the 
days of the month, one immedi- 
ately before, another immediately 
after itself: consisting of the 
morning of the νυχθήμερον before 
it, and the evening of the vvy67- 
pepov after it. In like manner 
each of the ordinary νυχθήμερα 
would bisect two of the extraor- 
dinary, for the time being ; one 
immediately before it, and an. 
other immediately after it ; taking 
in the evening of the one before, 
and the morning of the one after 
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this Passover, was yet performed on the sabbath. That 
miracle might be performed on the fifteenth of Nisan, 


it. The seventeenth νυχθήμερον 
of Nisan, for instance, would bi- 
sect the first and the second of 
the νυχθήμερα of Pentecost : con- 
sisting of the evening of the 
first, and of the morning of the 
second, of those νυχθήμερα in par- 
ticular. 

Now let us suppose it neces- 
sary to express either of these 
successions of νυχθήμερα in terms 
of the correlative succession, 
proceeding parallel with itself— 
for the time being—yet distinct 
from it. Let us suppose it ne- 
cessary, for instance, to express 
the seventeenth νυχθήμερον of 
Nisan in terms which should 
shew its relation to the corre- 
sponding νυχθήμερα of the feast 
of Weeks. I would challenge 
any one to tax his ingenuity to 
express it by a more appropriate 
and significant name, than this 
which St. Luke has chosen, to 
convey the peculiar notion of 
second-first, or first-second. For 
this is exactly the definition of 
the 17th νυχθήμερον of Nisan, in 
terms of the correlative succes- 
sion of the νυχθήμερα of the feast 
of Weeks. The seventeenth 
νυχθήμερον of Nisan was precisely 
that which was made up of the 
second and first, or first and se- 
cond of the νυχθήμερα of Pente- 
cost—which was made up of the 
evening of the first, and of the 
morning of the second of those 
νυχθήμερα in particular; and 
therefore might be called, with 
reference to the order and series 
of those νυχθήμερα, either second- 
first, or first-second, indiffer- 
ently. 

It is to be observed too that 
the seventeenth νυχθήμερον of 


Nisan was the first in the ordi- 
nary succession of the days of 
the month, which admitted of 
being expressed in terms of the 
correlative succession of the vvy6- 
nuepa of Pentecost ; that is, ex- 
pressed entire and total, as every 
Jewish νυχθήμερον required to 
be. The sixteenth νυχθήμερον 
of Nisan could not be so ex- 
pressed entire and total: for 
though it coincided with the 
morning of the first of the νυχθή-- 
pepa of Pentecost—it did not 
coincide with the evening: it 
did not coincide with any one of 
those νυχθήμερα entire, or any 
two of them in part: it coincided 
only with the first of the num- 
ber in part. 

If now the course of events 
were so to have been ordered 
by Providence, that in this parti- 
cular year of our Saviour’s min- 
istry an incident should fall 
out, involving the question of 
the right of plucking and eat- 
ing the standing corn on any 
day of the week in general, and 
on the sabbath-day in particular ; 
on what νυχθήμερον of the civil 
Jewish reckoning of time could 
such an incident happen, with 
the greatest likelihood of involv- 
ing both these questions? We 
may boldly answer, on the se- 
venteenth νυχθήμερον of Nisan— 
and that νυχθήμερον, a sabbatic 
one. Before the sixteenth of 
Nisan, to pluck and eat the 
standing corn would have been 
a breach of the Law on any day 
of the week in general ; and af- 
ter the sixteenth of Nisan, to 
pluck and eat the standing corn 
would have been, or appeared 
to have been, a breach of the 
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and even on the twenty-first; and yet would be per- 
formed on a sabbath. It is my opinion however that 


Law on the sabbath-day in par- 
ticular. Now we see that, in 
this particular instance, no ex- 
ception was taken against the 
act of plucking the corn in gene- 
ral; whence we may fairly con- 
clude that the seventeenth νυχθή- 
pepov of Nisan was arrived at 
least ; and we see from the 
kind of exception that was 
taken to the act performed upon 
this day, as well as from the 
evangelist’s description of it, that 
the day itself was a sabbath ; and 
therefore if the day was the se- 
venteenth of Nisan, the seven- 
teenth of Nisan was a sabbath. 
On this day, then, it was so or- 
dered by Providence that an in- 
cident should happen, involving 
the right both of plucking and 
eating the standing corn, on any 
day at all, and of plucking and 
eating it, on the sabbath-day in 
particular. 

I think this coincidence was 
competent to have determined 
St. Luke to make choice of a de- 
signation for the day in question, 
which should define both its 
place in the order of the days 
of the week, and its relation to 
the order of the νυχθήμερα of 
Pentecost—whether any such 
mode of describing the days of 
the month was otherwisein vogue 
among the Jews of his time, or 


not. Such a designation is σάβ- 
Baroy δευτερόπρωτον, or σάββατον 
πρωτοδεύτερον----ἰο define the se- 
venteenth νυχθήμερον of Nisan, 
and that νυχθήμερον a sabbath— 
a designation than which none 
can be conceived more fitly 
adapted to explain both why no 
offence should be taken at the 
act performed on this day in ge- 
neral, and so much offence be 
taken at its being performed on 
this day in particular 6. 

Yet is there, in my opinion 
at least, no reason to suppose 
that this mode of designating 
the ordinary νυχθήμερα of the 
month in terms of the νυχθήμερα 
of Pentecost, for the time being 
—might not be in use among 
the Jews of this period. If a 
reckoning was to be kept of the 
vuxOnpepa of Pentecost, and kept 
with all regard to care and exact- 
ness—there must have been some 
mode of keeping that reckoning 
—and keeping it in terms of the 
ordinary computation of the suc- 
cession of the days of the month. 
And what so natural and obvi- 
ous, yet so simple and perspicu- 
ous, as this, of which St. Luke’s 
δευτερόπρωτος applied to the se- 
venteenth νυχθήμερον of Nisan— 
furnishes an example? Begin- 
ning with the seventeenth νυχθή- 
pepov of Nisan—the first which 


e Should any one inquire why the evangelist chose to call the day in question 
δευτερόπρωτον, and not mpwrodebrepov—both apparently meaning the same thing— 
the answer, as it seems to me, is that St. Luke preferred the former because the inci- 
dent itself happened on the morning of the sabbath—which was also the morning 
of the second of the νυχθήμερα of Pentecost, not upon the evening of the sabbath — 
which was also the evening of the first of the νυχθήμερα of Pentecost. It is mani- 
fest that this incident might have happened in the evening, after sunset, and yet 
would have happened on the sabbath. In this case, however, it appears to me that 
St. Luke would have called the sabbath mpwrodedrepov—just on the same principle, 
that, as the matter actually fell out, he calls it δευτερόπρωτον. 
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it was performed on the tenth: which, when Nisan 
14 coincided with March 29, must have coincided with 


could be described in terms of 
the correlative νυχθήμερα of Pen- 
tecost—and calling this δευτερό- 
πρωτον, ΟΥ̓ mpwrodevrepov—the 
might pass to the eighteenth, 
and call that, on the same prin- 
ciple τριτοδεύτερον, or δευτερότρι- 
rov: then to the nineteenth, 
calling that τεταρτότριτον, or τρι- 
roréraprov—and so on, down to 
the sixth νυχθήμερον of Sivan, 
with which the feast of Pente- 
cost always coincided ; calling 
this by a name compounded of 
the forty-ninth and the fiftieth 
of the νυχθήμερα of Pentecost, 
πε VTNKOT ΤΟΌΤΕσσ. αρακοσ τέ vvaToyv,-— 
or τεσσαρακοστεννατοπεντήκοστον. 
And though this nomenclature 
may sound harshly, in such pe- 
culiar instances as these, yet 
even in these the principle is 
the same, as in the simpler. 
The composition of these epithets 
is analogous to that of δευτερό- 
πρωτος, ormporodevrepos: and they 
express thesame thing of thesixth 
of Sivan, or last of the νυχθήμερα 
of the feast of Weeks, which 
those did of the seventeenth of 
Nisan—or the first. It is to be 
observed, however, that the 
Jews appear to have called the 
last of these days simply πεντη- 
κοστὴ, SC. ἡμέρα----αϑ the fiftieth in 
the order of succession among 
these νυχθήμερα, and well known 
to coincide with the morning of 
the sixth νυχθήμερον of Sivan ‘. 
Notwithstanding the length 
to which these remarks have 
extended, yet, allowing for ar- 
gument’s sake, the truth of the 
above explanation——I cannot 
help observing how important it 
is to an Harmony of the Gos- 


pels, and to the question of the 
length of our Saviour’s minis- 
try: how important it is too to 
that computation of Jewish 
Passovers, and to that peculiar 
rule in determining the coin- 
cidence of particular days of the 
month with days of the week, 
which has been hitherto followed 
in the course of the present 
work, and will still be followed 
to the end of it. For let it be 
granted that by the use of this 
word, δευτερόπρωτος, in reference 
to a certain day, St. Luke has 
only not specified the seven- 
teenth of Nisan by name; and 
that seventeenth a sabbath. It 
follows that we have evidence 
of a Passover, in this part of 
St. Luke’s Gospel, which it were 
easy to shew must have been at 
least a year after the Passover, 
when our Saviour began his 
ministry ; and two years at 
least before the Passover, when 
he ended it. It follows also that 
we have strong presumptive evi- 
dence of an attendance of our 
Saviour at this Passover, and 
consequently at Jerusalem,which 
there would be every reason to 
conclude the same with the at- 
tendance specified John v.1. It 
follows too, that if the seven- 
teenth of Nisan in this year is 
rightly to be fixed to a Satur- 
day, the fourteenth of Nisan is 
rightly to be fixed to a Wednes- 
day: and therefore the year be- 
ing U.C. 781, A. D. 28, we 
have rightly calculated the Pas- 
chal full moon to March 29, and 
March 29 to a Wednesday: for 
in that case, Nisan 14 coincided 
with March 29, and Nisan 17 


f See Josephus, Ant. iii. x. 6. 
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March 25. And when March 29 was Wednesday, 
March 25 was Saturday. 

Those who are curious to see the explanations of the 
word in question, proposed by the ancient commentators, 
may consult Epiphanius or Chrysostom &. Suidas has 
preserved one of the number, taken from the Epistolee 
of Isidore of Pelusium, which approaches so near to 
the interpretation of Scaliger, that it might almost 
have suggested it. 
δεύτερον μὲν ἣν τοῦ Πάσχα" πρῶτον δὲ τών ᾿Αζύμων " *, 
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Σάββατον δὲ δευτερόπρωτον, ἐπειδὴ 


with April 1: and Nisan 17 be- 
ing a Saturday, so was April τ. 
But the tables of the solar cycle 
would shew April 1, A.D. 28, 
on a Thursday: and March 29 
on a Monday: neither of which 
things could possibly be the 
case, if so be that Nisan 17 co- 
incided with Saturday—and Ni- 
san 14 with the date of the 
mean full moon that year, March 
29. And April 1, A. D. 28, 
being a Saturday, April 1, A. D. 
30, would necessarily be a Mon- 
day ; and April 5 a Friday: a 
very important conclusion—for 
Friday A.D. 30 was the day on 
which our Saviour suffered— 
and if Friday, A. D. 30, coin- 
cided with April 5, April s, 
A. D. 30, was the day on which 
our Saviour suffered. The Ta- 
bles shew April 5, A. D. 30, on 
a Wednesday: which could not 
possibly be the case, unless April 
1, A. D. 28, had been a Thurs- 
day. And there is this further 
reason why April 5, A.D. 30, 
must have been the day on which 
our Saviour suffered, that is, 
Friday in Passion week, that 
Nisan 14 coincided with April 


g Epiphanius, Operum i. 158, 159 


5, A. D. 30, on the same prin- 
ciple that Nisan 14 coincided 
with March 29, A. D. 28: and 
Nisan 14, A.D. 30, we have 
every reason to conclude, was 
the day on which our Saviour 
suffered. Sed de his satis. 

* In the judgment of St. Am- 
brose, the σάββατον δευτερόπρω- 
tov is a description of the se- 
venth day or Jewish sabbath, 
after the resurrection of our 
Lord had consecrated the eighth 
day, or dies Dominica, to take 
precedence, in honour and sanc- 
tity, of the seventh day, or an- 
cient legal sabbath. For thus 
he writes, Operum i. 935. E— 
936. E. in Psalmum xlvii. ὃ. 1: 
Quid est enim secunda sabbati ; 
nisi Dominica dies que sabba- 
tum sequebatur? dies autem 
sabbati erat dierum ordine po- 
sterior, sanctificatione Legis an- 
terior. sed ubi finis Legis ad- 
venit, qui est Christus Jesus ... 
et resurrectione sua octavam 
sanctificavit ; coepit eadem pri- 
ma esse, que octava est, et oc- 
tava que prima: habens ex nu- 
meri ordine prerogativam, et ex 
resurrectione Domini sanctita- 


. Ebionwi xxxii: 452, 453- Alogi xxxi. 


Chrysostom, Operum vii. 431. D. in Mattheum Homilia xxxix. 1. Theophylact, 


Operum i. 309. D. E. in Lucam, vi. 


ἢ Σάββατον. Isidore, Epp. Libb. iii. cx. 
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However much these opinions may differ from each 
other, yet they concur in placing the time of this 
sabbath about a Passover. The material fact itself 
proves thus much, if no more. The disciples could not 
have plucked ripe corn, if ripe corn was not to be 
found ; but ripe corn would not be to be found except at 
barley-harvest or at wheat-harvest; that is, at the 
Passover or at Pentecost. Respecting the ripeness of 
the corn, that is, barley, at the first of these periods, 
Josephus furnishes two parallel instancesi. Nor would 
any one, at either of these periods, have presumed to 
eat of the corn, unless it had been previously conse- 
crated to his use by the usual offering of the first- 





tem. unde et in Evangelio le- 
gimus δευτερόπρωτον sabbatum, 
quod latine dicitur secundo-pri- 
mum. ubi enim Dominica dies 
coepit precellere, qua Dominus 
resurrexit ; sabbatum quod pri- 
mum erat secundum haberi cee- 
pit a primo. prima enim requies 
cessavit, secunda successit. On 
this principle, the word would 
still denote the Jewish sabbath ; 
but as now a second sabbath in 
comparison of a firsi—that is, as 
the legal sabbath in comparison 
of the dies Dominica, or Chris- 
tian sabbath, as now a sabbath 
as much as the ancient Jewish 
sabbath ; and if so, a first sab- 
bath in reference to a second, 
because the first in the order of 
the days of the week in refer- 
ence to the seventh in the same. 
Compare with the above, the 
commentary on the place, i. 
1363. C—F. in Luc. Comm. lib. 
v. §. 31: Mire tamen secundum 
Lucam,'secundo-primum non pri- 
mo-secundum sabbatum dixit ; 
δευτερόπρωτον enim scriptum est. 


preferrienim debuit quod precel- 
lit. secundum ideo, quia primum 
ante ex Lege precessit, in quo 
etiam poena prescripta est, si 
quis operetur: primum autem 
ideo, quia sabbatum illud ex 
Lege solutum est, quod erat 
primum ; et hoc primum factum 
est, quod secundo est constitu- 
tum. He then proceeds to il- 
lustrate his meaning by 1 Cor. 
Xv. 45. 47, in the opposition 
between the first and second 
Adam: after which he conti- 
nues, Prelatus utique secundus 
primo ; ille enim causa mortis, 
hie vite. sic et secundo-pri- 
mum sabbatum dicitur: secun- 
dum juxta numerum, primum 
juxta operationis gratiam ; me- 
lius est enim sabbatum quo im- 
punitas datur, quam quo pcena 
prescribitur. Here also the day 
is still supposed to be the sab- 
bath ; the question is only why, 
under the circumstances of the 
case, it should have been de- 
scribed as the sabbath second- 


Jirst. 


i Ant. Jud. xiv. ii. 2. Bell. iv. vii. 2. 
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fruits‘; for, says Josephus, καὶ τότε λοιπὸν δημοσίᾳ ἔξε- 
ott πᾶσι καὶ ἰδίᾳ θερίζειν! but not before. The feast 
of Pentecost I consider to be quite out of the question 
in the present instance: it must therefore have been 
at the Passover. 

Nor is it any objection that ripe corn is mentioned 
here, and yet, as we endeavoured to prove else- 
where™, the time of this transaction was the middle of a 
year of rest. The corn in question was such as, even 
in a year of that kind, might be produced of itself; 
for something invariably sprang up from the relics of 
the last year’s harvest; which was eminently too the 
right of the public, or of any one rather than the owners 
of the soil in particular". And this is the best reason (if 
any reason, beyond the general permission applicable to 
such cases, already conceded by the law ὃ, is considered 
to be necessary) which can be assigned why the dis- 
ciples of our Lord ate freely of it, as they went along. 

Moreover, by the seventh and ninth of what are 
called in the rabbinical writers? the constitutions of 
Joshua; in other words, by what was from time im- 
memorial the custom of the land; it appears that, ex- 
cept during a sabbatic year, when every field necessa- 
rily lay fallow, travelling through corn fields for con- 
venience sake never would have been allowed, until 
after reaping-time and up to seed-time; much less 
through standing corn, or fields as yet uncut. Mai- 
monides observes 1, Non constituebatur annus interca- 
laris...anno sabbatico. cum enim ille, que 6 terris in- 
cultis sponte sua nascerentur, fruges publici juris essent, 
si annus augeretur solido mense, non liceret reperire, 

k Lev. xxiii. 14. Josh. v. 11. 1 Ant. Jud. iii. x. 5. m Supra, Disserta- 
tion xxii. n Exod. xxiii. 10, 11. Lev. xxv. 5, 6. Cf. Philo, ii. 289. 1. 1o—42. 
De Septenario et Festis Diebus. © Deut. xxiii. 24, 25. Jos. Ant. Jud. iv. viii. 
21.  P Maimonides, De Primitiis Animantium, iii. 6. Annott.: Reland, Pales- 


tina, i. cap. 39. 261. Cf. Codex Pseudepigraphus, clxvii. 874. 4 De Ratione 
Intercalandi, iv. 15. : 
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unde Deo libaretur 1116, qui preescribitur a Lege, mani- 
pulus, atque panes illi duo: which, if correct, proves 
all that we have been contending for; both that there 
were spontaneous productions of the soil even in a sab- 
batic year; that these were the public property; and that 
these, whether of barley or of wheat, required still to 
be consecrated in such a year as well as in any other, 
before they could be touched. 

If then our Saviour was now at Jerusalem, attend- 
ing on the Paschal feast, and not yet preparing to 
return into Galilee; or if he was merely walking a 
sabbath-day’s journey during the Paschal week ; still 
by the next sabbath-day he might be again in Galilee. 
The Paschal feast would expire on the twenty-first of 
Nisan; which if the seventeenth coincided with Sa- 
turday would fall on the Wednesday: nor would it be 
impossible that in two days’ time afterwards Jesus 
might be returned to Galilee. ‘The next event there- 
fore, which also happened on a sabbath, might happen 
on the following sabbath; and certainly on the next 
but one: and this conjecture is further confirmed by 
the consideration of the place where it happened. For 
Mark iii. 1, compared with i. 21, and the use of the 
article, in the mention of this synagogue ἁπλῶς, by all 
the evangelists; (which use shews it to have been the 
synagogue most commonly frequented by our Lord; 
or the single synagogue of some place which had no 
other synagogue but that:) and especially the refer- 
ence to the lake so directly after’, to which he is sup- 
posed to retire from wheresoever he was: prove almost 
to a demonstration that this place could be only Caper- 
naum, and the synagogue in question only that of Ca- 
pernaum. By the time of the miracle now performed, 


x Matt. xii. g—14. Mark iii. 1—6. Luke vi. 6—11. s Mark iii. 7. 
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Jesus consequently had got back to Capernaum; though 
he might only just have done so. I shall pause there- 
fore here, to make a few observations. 

In the account of the miracle which ensued, the sup- 
plementary character of the two latter evangelists, in 
relation to the first, is strikingly illustrated. St. Mark 
supplies matter not to be found in St. Matthew; and 
St. Luke not only does the same, but, if I am not much 
mistaken, something else: which may be thus ex- 
plained. 

It appears from St. Matthew that the observers of 
our Lord, whom St. Luke shews to have been some of 
the Scribes and Pharisees, suspecting his intention to 
heal the man, anticipated him by a question—lIs it 
lawful to heal on the sabbath-day? to which however 
he made no answer at the time, except by commanding 
the man to stand forth. When the man had so done, 
then according to St. Luke he addressed them in the 
following words; I will ask you a certain thing: in 
which and in those which follow, there is a reference, 
first, to the question which they had just put to him; 
and secondly, to the an¢mus with which they had put 
it: and their purpose, as implied by this animus, in 
respect of himself, is made the ground of the vindica- 
tion of his own, with respect to the man; both being 
understood in reference to the sabbath-day. He him- 
self was designing to do good, they to do evil; he to 
preserve a life, they to destroy one; both upon the 
sabbath-day. The passage then ought to be rendered 
in conformity to a well known ellipsis in Greek con- 
struction, of which numerous examples may be pro- 
duced from these evangelists themselves‘: I will ask 
you a certain thing. Is it more lawful to do good on 


t Luke xv. 7. xviii. 14. Matt. xviii. 8,9. Mark ix. 43. 45. 47- 
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the sabbath-day, or to do evil? Is it more lawful to 
save a life, or to destroy one ? 

The answer to this question was the answer to their 
own; and this question was addressed to the consciences 
of the parties. They made him no reply: there en- 
sued consequently a pause—during which he might 
look round upon them in anger, mixed with concern 
for the obduracy of their hearts, according to St. Mark; 
and then subjoin the words, which close the account 
in St. Matthew, and have nothing to answer to them 
in St. Mark or in St. Luke; or he might do the re- 
verse; for either arrangement may hold good. Yet in 
this answer, according to St. Matthew, there is a criti- 
cal coincidence with the preceding account by St. Mark 
or by St. Luke, which justifies our position of it. The 
question of our Lord’s adversaries was, Is it lawful to 
heal (θεραπεύειν) on the sabbath-day ? our Lord’s reply 
is, It is lawful to do well (καλῶς ποιεῖν) on the sabbath- 
day. Whence this change in terms? because his own 
expressions, ἀγαθοποιῆσαι and κακοποιῆσαι, which were 
tantamount to καλῶς ποιεῖν and κακῶς ποιεῖν, had been 
only just pronounced, and were still uppermost in his 
memory. To return then from this digression *. 

The effect of the miracle, as we had occasion to ob- 
serve elsewhere ἃ, was a specific design of the Phari- 
sees, in which the Herodians also joined, against our 
Saviour’s life. ‘The mention of this last party, if they 
were, as their name implies, the followers or partizans 


* Hieronymus, iv. Parsi. 47. as coementarius, istiusmodi voci- 
ad calcem, in Matt. xii: In the _ bus auxilium precans: Coemen- 
Gospel according to the Ebion-  tarius eram, -manibus victum 
ites, or the Nazarenes, trans- queritans: precor te Jesu, ut 
lated by Jerome, the man with mihi restituas sanitatem, ne tur- 
the withered hand was described _ piter mendicem cibos. 


u Supra, 256, Dissertation xxiii. Part i. 
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of Herod the tetrarch, religious or political, seems to 
intimate that Jesus was now in the dominions of He- 
rod; and consequently that it was expedient or neces- 
sary for the Pharisees, in order to give effect to their 
own designs, to interest in their behalf a sect who were 
peculiarly his creatures. For the opinions however of 
the ancients concerning this sect, we may refer to the 
authorities in the margin ’. 

In consequence of this conspiracy, which notwith- 
standing its secresy was known to our Saviour by his 
supernatural discernment of the thoughts, St. Mat- 
thew, exemplifying the fulfilment of prophecy “ in the 
meek and inoffensive demeanour of the Christ, relates 
that he withdrew from thence, followed by the multi- 
tudes and healing them all. St. Mark is more explicit, 
and shews that he retired in the direction of the lake, 
and that the place of his abode during his absence was 
the vicinity of the lake *. 

To this absence, then, I think we may assign the 
duration of a partial circuit, now begun, but confined 
to the neighbourhood of the lake; which yet might 
occupy the time until the arrival of the next feast of 
Pentecost, May 19, a period, at the utmost, of only five 
weeks, ora month. For first, the cause of the depar- 
ture from Capernaum was such as to warrant the 
expectation that Jesus would stay some time away ; 
and St. Matthew’s application of the prophecy in ques- 
tion to it implies the same thing: secondly, the multi- 
tudes by which he was attended at the close of the cir- 
cuit, according to the representation of St. Mark, con- 
sisting of such numbers, and from such distant regions, 
could not be assembled about him all at once: thirdly, 

v Epiphanins, Operum i. 45. Chrysostom, Operum vii. 687. A. B. in Mat- 
theum Homilia lxx. 1. Theophylact, Operum i. 119. B. In Matt. xxii: Ibid. 


186. Ὁ. E. In Mare. iii: Ibid. 211. B. In Mare. viii: 236.C. In Mare. xii, 
w Isaiah xlii. 1—~4. x iii, 7—12. 
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the injunction that’ a small vessel (πλοιάριον) should 
constantly be in waiting upon him, προσκαρτερῆ αὐτῷ, 
specified by the same evangelist also, appears a deci- 
sive intimation that he was all the while in the vici- 
nity of the lake of Galilee. The vessel itself was one 
of that description, which Josephus shews to have been 
abundantly numerous on the lake of Tiberias; so much 
so that, on a certain occasion, he himself speedily col- 
lected together as many as two hundred and thirty’; 
each of which required at least four persons to man 
it, and was capable of carrying sixteen, or more, with 
ease: so that our Saviour and his usual attendants, 
when those became the Twelve apostles, would consti- 
tute about their ordinary complement. The purpose 
for which this vessel was retained proves that it was 
not wanted at all times, but only occasionally ; that is, 
when the importunity of the people, bringing their sick 
friends, or infirm persons of any kind, to press upon 
our Lord became too great; or when he was desirous, 
as we find him at other times desirous, to address them 
from the sea, and not from the land. 

This circuit then would extend along the land of 
Genesaret”, described above; towards the southern 
extremity of the lake. The lake itself, Josephus de- 
scribes as follows*: 

The lake is called Gennesar after the neighbouring 
region; and though it is forty stades in breadth, and 
one hundred and forty in length, still it is both sweet, 
and very fit for drinking... .. It is clear also, termi- 
nating on every side in a sandy beach....and there are 
species of fish in it, which both in taste and in appear- 
ance excel such as are to be found elsewhere. The 
Jordan divides it in sunder.... Beginning its course ... 

y Bell. ii. xxi. 8—g. Vide also Mark iv. 36. John vi. 23. Zz Mark vi. 53. 
a Bell. iii. x. 7. 
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this river passes through the marshes and quagmires 
of the lake Semechonitis ; after which, having travelled 
through another hundred and twenty stades, it cuts 
the lake of Gennesar right through, just after pass- 
ing by the city Julias; and then, traversing a con- 
siderable tract of country which is desert, it discharges 
itself into the lake Asphaltites. 

Ergo ubi prima convallium fuit occasio, in lacum se 
fundit, (Jordanes,) quem plures Genesaram vocant, 
XVI. mille passuum longitudinis, v1. mille latitudinis”. 
The lake Asphaltites was three hundred stades distant 
from Jerusalem, or from the frontiers of Judzea*; and 
the Aulon, which was the name of the desert region, 
through which the Jordan flowed, between this lake 
and the lake of Tiberias, was two hundred and thirty 
stades in length. 

In the course of the circuit, Magdala, which as I 
conceive lay on the western, or on the south-western 
side of the lake, might be visited; and among those 
out of whom demons are said to have been cast, Mary 
of Magdala, mentioned for the first time not long 
after‘, might be one. There is no proof, however, nor 
any reason to suppose, that our Lord crossed the lake, or 
passed as yet either into Decapolis, or into Perea. 

The last event which took place upon this circuit, just 
before our Lord returned to Capernaum, and probably 
when the feast of Pentecost was at hand ; was the ordi- 
nation of the Twelve Apostles®; where St. Luke rejoins 
St. Mark, though St. Matthew, for reasons assigned else- 
where‘, omits this fact altogether. The circumstances 
of the ordination, the sermon which followed upon it, 
its distinctness from the former in St. Matthew, will 


b Pliny, H. N. v. 15. ς Ant. Jud. ix. i. 2. xv. vi. 2. ἃ Luke viii. 1, 2. 
e Mark iii. 13—19. αὐτόν. Luke vi. 12—16. f Vol. i. Dissertation iii. 
& Luke vi. 17. to the end. h y. i—viii. i. f 
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be considered by themselves hereafter. The προσευχὴ 
τοῦ Θεοῦ, alluded to by St. Luke, may be understood 
either of earnest and fervent prayer, or of some place of 
prayer, or Proseucha. Josephus calls the Proseucha of 
Tiberias μέγιστον οἴκημα, and Epiphanius describes 
one, in his own time, near Sychar, as follows!: There 
is also at Sicima in what is now called Neapolis, about 
two miles distant, without the city in the plain ground, 
an house of prayer, or oratory; in shape resembling 
a theatre—so much in the open air and in a free space 
does it stand—built by the Samaritans, in their imita- 
tion of all the customs of the Jews. 

The ordination took place as soon as it was day; 
the sermon, consecutively delivered, must have been 
over soon after; and then Jesus returned to Caper- 
naum™; where, either when he was still on the way to 
his usual place of abode in that city, or soon after his ar- 
rival there, and certainly in the course of the same day, 
he received the application of the centurion". On the 
following day, probably early in the morning, he set 
out to Nain; concerning which place Jerome ob- 
serves®, Naim... .usque hodie in secundo milliario 
Thabor montis ostenditur, contra meridiem, juxta Atn- 
dor *. 

The time of the year when Jesus set out on this 
journey, was about the period of the feast of Pente- 
cost, May 19. The distance of Nain from Capernaum 
was not more than might be accomplished by an or- 
dinary day’s journey of twenty-five or twenty-six 
Roman miles? ; and, as he is said to have gone thither 


* Origen, ii. 775. B. Selecta under, or upon, mount Hermon, 
in Psalmum Ixxxviii, placesNaim mentioned in that Psalm. 


i Ch.vi.1z. Kk Vita, 54. 1 Operumi. 1068. A. Massalianii. πὶ Lake 
vii. 1. n Luke vii. 2—10. Matt. viii. 5—13. © Operum ii. 470. ad cal. 
cem: De Situ et Nominibus. P Reland, Palestina, ii. cap. xi. 497. iii. 904. 
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expressly, it is most probable that he went thither in. 
one day. On that supposition he would arrive in the 
evening ; and the evening being the usual time of burial 
among the Jews, it would be the less surprising that, 
as he approached to the gates of the city, he should 
have fallen in with the funeral procession of the widow’s 
son‘. In towns surrounded by walls, observes Maimon- 
ides", Nullus humatur homo mortuus, nisi septem opti- 
mates jubeant, vel civitas omnis. Now, according to 
Josephus‘, the following was one of the humane laws 
of Moses: πᾶσι δὲ τοῖς παριοῦσι θαπτομένου τινὸς, καὶ συν- 
ελθεῖν καὶ συναποδύρασθαι ἐποίησε νόμιμον. Independent 
then of the natural impulse of pity, which is so beau- 
tifully and movingly illustrated by our Lord’s conduct 
on this occasion, we should need no other explanation 
of it than the acknowledged existence of such a cus- 
tom ; nor could we assign a better reason for the per- 
formance of the miracle which ensued. To restore the 
only child of this distressed and widowed mother to 
life was the fittest consolation, which such an one as 
our Lord could bestow upon her. 

The rumour of the miracle, which was obviously 
the first of its kind, being disseminated through the 
surrounding regions, produced among its other effects 
the celebrated message of John*. Concerning the place 
where that message was received by our Saviour, 
there seems to be little doubt that he was still in 
Nain; but with regard to the quarter, whence John 
might send it, there can never be the same certainty. 
It was sent by him, it is true, from prison; and Jo- 
sephus, as we shall see elsewhere", supposes him to 
have been both originally imprisoned and ultimately 
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put to death, in Herod’s castle of Machzrus; the dis- 
tance of which from Nain was probably a three days’ 
journey. The news of the miracle, however, was car- 
ried to John by some of his own disciples ; who being, 
as we may conjecture, Galileans, and having access to 
him in prison, might make him acquainted with it 
even at that distance, in a few days after its perform- 
ance. Nor if the report of the miracle was diffused 
throughout all Judea’, could it fail to pass into Pe- 
rea. We have only to suppose that Jesus remained 
long enough in Nain, even after the miracle, both for 
the news of that event to reach John, and for the 
arrival of his message in consequence of it. And this, 
it is obvious, might not be more than a week. 

The answer of our Lord to the messengers of the 
Baptist was returned on the same day when they ar- 
rived; and either directly after it, or on the next day, 
he was invited by a certain Pharisee, named Simon, to 
eat bread in his house¥. The nature of this meal is 
not specified; but, if it was the noonday’s, and the 
day itself was not a sabbath, its time would be about 
the fifth hour of the day. During the entertainment, 
a woman in ¢he city*, (so she is described,) who had 
been, and (in allusion to her former mode of life) who 
was still a sinner; came and anointed the feet of Jesus 
as he lay at meat. This allusion to the city of which, 
as it is implied, she was either a native or an inhabit- 
ant, can be understood of no city but that which was 
twice mentioned before, viz. NainY. It proves conse- 
quently that our Lord was still in Nain: it proves 
also, that this penitent sinner could not be Mary Mag- 
dalene, who was either a native or an inhabitant of a 
very different place, Magdala. Nor can the reference 
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which follows next, ἐν τῷ καθεξῆς, with the ellipsis 
of χρόνῳ, be understood of any thing but the whole 
course of proceedings since the first day of the arrival 
at Nain*; not merely since the day of this one among 
the subsequent incidents which happened there, the 
unction in the house of the Pharisee. 

It seems to be implied, therefore, that our Lord 
made some stay at Nain; and to judge from the se- 
quel, his object in going thither was to commence a 
circuit of Galilee; for which purpose, it was conveni- 
ently situated ; lying almost in the centre of the coun- 
try. That such a circuit is represented as beginning 
from the city where the last event took place, and as 
continued thenceforward by Jesus, travelling up and 
down, (such is the meaning of the term διώδευε,) 
through cities and towns in order, accompanied by the 
Twelve, and by certain women whose names are men- 
tioned not only because they attended upon our Lord, 
but also because they ministered, of their substance, to 
his wants; and that the business of this circuit was the 
same as before, to preach, or publish the tidings of the 
kingdom: is placed beyond a question by Luke viii. 
1—3. It is clear, also, that it did not cease until it 
was terminated at Capernaum; for the next event , 
the delivery of the parable of the sower, was certainly 
posterior to the return to Capernaum, and yet was 
produced, according to the same testimony, in part, by 
the resort of the multitude from every city; such as 
might be the effect of the circuit itself. 

The fact of this circuit, it is true, rests upon the 
single authority of St. Luke. St. Mark, after the or- 
dination of the Twelve, which certainly took place out 
of Capernaum, adds, καὶ ἔρχονται εἰς οἶκον : which 
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would still be true, though, since the ordination, Jesus 
aud the Twelve had both visited and left Capernaum, 
and had been any where else; provided that they re- 
turned thither again, before what begins to be next 
related. There would be, on this principle, an inter- 
ruption in the continuity, but no impeachment of the 
entire truth and correctness of St. Mark’s narrative. 
Indeed, the very particular which it mentions next— 
καὶ συνέρχεται πάλιν 6xos—contains an intimation that, 
since iii. 7—-12, (when our Lord was described as sur- 
rounded by immense multitudes, and from every part, 
as it was,) he must have been somewhere else; during 
which interval he had ceased to be attended by those 
multitudes; and being now come back to Capernaum 
was beginning to be surrounded by new. 

St. Mark’s omission of the intermediate circuit, is in 
reality (as we observed elsewhere“) the natural conse- 
quence of its omission by St. Matthew; for which 
omission likewise some reasons were there alleged: 
while its omission by both might be the very motive 
to produce its express mention by St. Luke. A simi- 
lar omission, as we shall see hereafter, produces a simi- 
lar supplement on another occasion, of even greater 
extent than this. Nor will any one, perhaps, be dis- 
posed to deny that, if the course of events from Mark 
ii. 23, to ili. 19, be carefully compared with the similar 
course of events from Mark iii. 19, to vi. 56, which 
brings his account to the close of our Saviour’s second 
year; we may be led to conclude that there must have 
been an hiatus of at least four months in duration; 
which hiatus could not have come any where before or 
after Mark iii. 19, but might critically fall out there: 
if we suppose the intermediate circuit in question, be- 
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I assume, then, that the close of this circuit is indi- 
cated here, by the return of our Lord and his dis- 
ciples to Capernaum, now alluded to: and from this 
point of time, as the sequel demonstrates, must be 
dated also the course of proceedings at Matt. xii. 22. 
The reference however in the τότε, at the beginning 
of that verse, cannot be understood of what went be- 
fore. It must be understood solely of what comes after. 
For it was.shewn, xii. 15, that our Lord left Capernaum; 
and it is shewn, xii. 46, that he was there again; 
and yet no mention of his return is interposed. The 
notice of time then in question is to be construed ac- 
cording to the idiom of this evangelist in other like 
instances; viz. as an admonition to the reader, to attend 
to what is about to be related, and to the course of 
events thenceforward ; but nothing more. 

We possess therefore at Luke viii. 1—3, an evident 
proof of another circuit of Galilee; which set out from 
Capernaum, before it began at Nain; and after visit- . 
ing city and village in order terminated again at Ca- 
pernaum: on all which accounts it must be pronounced 
a general circuit; and as only one other such has yet 
been ascertained before it, a general circuit, the second 
of its kind. The time taken up by it, on the same 
principle as before, would be three or four months at 
least; and if it began about the feast of Pentecost in 
our Lord’s second year, (which was May 19,) it would 
be over about the feast of Tabernacles, (which began 
September 23.) And this conclusion may be further 
confirmed as follows : 

I. The parable of the sower, delivered soon after; 
though probably not before the close of the feast, nor 
consequently before the first week in our October at 
the earliest; may well be presumed to contain a refer- 
ence to the labours of the field at the time, not only 
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because the season, if it was what we suppose it, ob- 
viously permitted of this, but especially, because the past 
year, dated from seed-time to seed-time, had actually 
been a sabbatic year. When this was over, the labours 
of agriculture would be renewed, at their accustomed 
period, even with more activity than ever. If so, it is 
a natural presumption that the parable was delivered 
at seed-time ; and therefore after (but probably not long 
after) the feast of Tabernacles at least. 

II. The storm on the lake of Galilee, which hap- 
pened in the evening of the same day, has been conjec- 
tured to intimate that the autumnal equinox was either 
arrived or past; both which things would be the case 
after the expiration of the feast of Tabernacles, Octo- 
ber 1. A similar phenomenon occurs at the time of 
the ensuing Passover ; and consequently about as much 
later than the vernal equinox: and these two instances 
are sufficient to intimate the time when they happened : 
as the weather on the sea of Tiberias, at other times so 
settled and regular, would naturally become disturbed 
or tempestuous only at the spring and autumnal pe- 
riods of the year. 

III. The most decisive argument in proof of the 
fact, however, appears to me to be supplied by Mark iii. 
22, in the mention of the Scribes, who are’said to have 
come down from Jerusalem. Theophylact observes °, 
εἰ καὶ πᾶσαι αἱ χῶραι εἶχον Γραμματεῖς καὶ Φαρισαίους, ἀλλ᾽ 
οἱ ἐντιμότεροι ἐν ἱΙερουσαλὴμ ἦσαν" διὸ καὶ οὗτοι ἐφθόνουν 
μάλιστα. It is very true, as St. Luke proves‘, that 
Scribes and probably Pharisees were to be found in 
every part of the country, as well as in Jerusalem ; 
but the presence of Scribes from Jerusalem, who came 
down on purpose upon this occasion, is intended of 
something more than usual. After a certain time; 
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which I believe was John v. 1, the time of the second 
Passover; whenever this circumstance is expressly 
mentioned, there is reason to conclude that it implies 
a feast to have recently transpired; and a feast which 
had passed without being attended by our Saviour. 
After such times therefore more especially, these men 
appear to have been sent down from Jerusalem ex- 
pressly to inquire after Jesus; to discover where he 
was; and to watch and report upon his conduct. The 
second feast of Tabernacles was one of the solemnities 
which, as it has been shewn elsewhere, our Lord could 
not personally have attended: accordingly, Scribes and 
Pharisees from Jerusalem are perceived immediately 
afterwards to be in his company. The third Passover 
is another feast, of which it is still more certain that 
he did not keep it in person; and directly after that 
also the presence of the same description of persons 
and from the same quarter, tempting him with insi- 
dious questions, is found to be specified. It strength- 
ens the argument, that they are seen in each instance 
to be attending upon him in Capernaum, our Lord’s 
stated place of residence in general; and as it would 
seem, during the intervals of the feasts which he had 
not gone up to in person, more particularly. If the 
same intimations do not recur at any such periods after 
the third Passover; it is because our Lord either at- 
tended the feasts himself; or was travelling before 
and after them; or purposely kept aloof from Caper- 
naum. 

With the return to Capernaum on this occasion, the 
three evangelical accounts coincide, and for a time go 
on together. Yet the length of the stay there, as far 
as it is related in detail, I think it is possible to de- 
monstrate, did not exceed two full days; the cause of 
so short a residence being, in all probability, the first 
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instance of the blasphemy against the Spirit on one of 
those days, and its repetition, or something very like its 
repetition, by the same persons (those, in each instance, 
who had previously come down to watch our Lord) 
on the next. With a view to this demonstration, it 
will be necessary to harmonize briefly the several ac- 
counts in somewhat of a particular detail; by doing 
which, I shall shew that Jesus visited Gadara, for the 
first time in the course of his ministry, on the first of 
the two.days, but did not return to Capernaum until 
the next. 

I. The second general circuit of Galilee being con- 
cluded, our Saviour and his disciples return to Caper- 
naum; and there ἔρχονται εἰς οἶκον 8. 

II. Besides the multitudes who would naturally 
accompany him wheresoever he went, his return to 
Capernaum, and the news of his being resident there, 
might collect more. But between the return and the 
resort of the multitude afresh to him (συνέρχεται πάλιν 
ὄχλος ἢ), we have supposed it possible that the feast of 
Tabernacles intervened. The people who had hitherto 
attended on our Saviour, and perhaps his disciples 
themselves ; (though that is by no means certain ;) all, 
in short, but himself, as it may be presumed, would 
go up to the feast: and the resort next specified would 
be strictly a mew resort. To all these the ministerial 
attentions of our Lord were indefatigable; so much 
so, that neither he nor his disciples had time even to 
eat. 

III. His relations, therefore, who: also seem to have 
been living in Capernaum, consisting of his mother 
and his brethren—Joseph, in all probability, being 
long since dead—apprised of these circumstances, and 
afraid, as we may suppose, for his health, go forth 
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for the purpose mentioned Mark iii. 21, and at a time 
which, as the preceding verse may very well imply, 
was the time of some repast; probably the morning’s. 

IV. Before their arrival, the demoniac, blind and 
dumb, is brought to our Lord, and healed‘; after 
which the blasphemy, on the part of the Pharisees; 
the discourse in answer to it; the demand of a sign 
from heaven; the refusal of that demand; the sequel 
of the refutation of the blasphemy; as recorded by St. 
Matthew and St. Mark, either wholly or in part: are 
all consecutively delivered |. 

V. At the end of the whole, our Lord’s relations 
arrived; and their coming was made known to him, 
when upon finding the entrance of the house beset, they 
sent a message to him within™. By refusing to at- 
tend to that message, the object of which was to inter- 
rupt the discharge of the functions of his ministry, our 
Lord not only reproved his relations for their impro- 
per, though perhaps well-meant, interference with his 
duties; but also by the pointed contrast between his 
disciples and them, intimated to the multitude that, in 
diregarding the claims of private duty, he was obey- 
ing the claims of public; he was only sacrificing an in- 
ferior to a superior obligation. 

VI. After this, and probably not much later than 
the third hour of the day, the time which is known, in 
classical writers, by the ἀγορᾶς πληθώρα, he leaves the 
house where he was, and repairs to the lake"; where 
he delivers a series of parables, for the first time in the 
course of his ministry; himself, with his disciples, on 
shipboard, and the people standing on the land °. 

VII. Having made an end of those parables, but 
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probably explained none of them as yet, not even to 
his own disciples; (concerning which more may be 
said, in its proper place, hereafter;) he returns to the 
house which he had lately quitted; and secludes him- 
self there, with his disciples, for the rest of that day P. 
The multitude however still continued without, in the 
same numbers as before. The time of the return was 
probably the time of the usual noon-day’s meal, or 
not much after it; and while our Lord and his dis- 
ciples were still alone within, he explains, at their 
request, all or most of the preceding parables, and adds 
a few more, still in private. 

VIII. During this explanation, perhaps when that 
of the sower was just completed, his relations make a 
second attempt to see him, the effect of their former 
failure; and, being again disappointed of admission, 
they transmit a second message to him, like the for- 
mer ; which is answered substantially, but not verbally, 
as before 4. 

IX. After sunset" in the evening of the same day, 
he leaves the house (where he must consequently have 
remained secluded since his return from the lake) a 
second time; and finding the multitudes still numerous 
about it, as the best expedient for dismissing them he 
gives commandment to cross the lake 8. 

X. On the way to the lake, accordingly, the inci- 
dents recorded Matt. viii. 19—22, must be supposed 
to happen. Arrived at the lake he embarks, and sets 
sail: and, by the help of what follows, it may be shewn 
that he neither returned the same night to Capernaum, 
nor landed at Gergesa until the morning; and conse- 
quently that he spent the night on the lake. 

I. His motive, in going to the other side at all, was 
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to oblige the multitude to disperse; or at least to 
relieve himself from their importunity: and this effect 
was more likely to ensue if they thought he was gone 
away for the night, than if they expected to see him 
shortly come back. 

II. The breadth of the lake, (though probably not 
uniform,) according to Josephus, was forty stades; and 
according to Pliny six Roman miles. It was after sun- 
set, or in the evening, when they set out; anda storm 
was encountered by the way. If they were going in 
the direction of Gadara, that was not over against 
Capernaum, but considerably lower down to the south- 
east': and even if they were proceeding to Gergesa, 
still the passage would probably not take up less than 
an hour; and the storm which intervened would doubt- 
less add to its length. 

III. After the autumnal equinox, it would be dark 
within an hour from sunset, and much more within 
two or three. 

IV. When Jesus returned to Capernaum, the multi- 
tude were found collected on the shore of the lake, and 
anxiously waiting to receive him". This might natu- 
rally be the case on the following morning; but it 
could scarcely happen the same night. Their anxiety 
too for the return of our Lord in this instance might 
be produced by the fact of the storm the preceding 
evening. They could not as yet know how Jesus and 
his disciples had fared in that storm; and they would 
be impatient to see them again on that account. 

V. Before and during the storm, as all the evange- 
lists agree, our Lord was asleep. No solution of this 
fact is so probable as that he was composed to rest for 
the night. The reluctance of the disciples to awaken 
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him, until the danger was become imminent and press- 
ing; the answer returned just before to the scribe’, 
beautiful and pathetic as it was; are pertinent, also, 
and significant, if Jesus was gone to sleep for the night; 
or was preparing to pass the night in the open air upon 
the water. 

VI. When he landed at the opposite side, the demo- 
niac is said to have seen him a great way off”. If so, 
it must have been broad daylight at the time; that 
is, the landing did not take place until the following 
morning. 

VII. This demoniac, it is also said, was by night 
and by day* among the tombs. If he met our Lord 
in the morning, just as he was landing from the ship; — 
this circumstance would both explain the reason, and 
confirm the truth of that observation. 

VIII. There was near the place a large herd of 
swine, feeding in their usual pasture at the time; which 
herd it is much more probable had been brought 
there that morning, than kept out there all night; or 
not yet driven home. If it was never customary to keep 
out such herds all night, they would be driven home 
by sunset at almost any period of the year; and after 
the feast of Tabernacles, whatever might be usual at 
other times, no description of cattle, and much less 
swine, would be found in the fields all night. 

IX. The people of the city, as well as of the neigh- 
bouring country, were all up and stirring at the time; 
or they could not have been so instantly alarmed by 
the report of the keepers of the swine, and so 
soon brought out in a body, to see what had hap- 
pened ; and to request our Lord to depart from their 
coasts. 

X. If he returned (as after this request he is said to 
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have returned) immediately ¥, and yet the same night 
that he had arrived; then he must have been enter- 
tained, at a most unusual hour for a supper, that same 
night; he must have been applied to by Jairus’, and 
must have raised his daughter, at a still later hour, 
that same night; he must consequently have set out 
to his house either in the dark, or by torch-light; the 
miracle of the issue of blood, performed by the way ὃ, 
must have been performed under corresponding cir- 
cumstances: and yet nothing can be clearer than that 
every thing relating to this miracle was transacted in 
the open day ὃ. 

We may consider it therefore almost demonstratively 
certain, that Jesus neither came back from Gadara the 
same evening on which he set out, nor in all proba- 
bility landed there until the next morning. Whatever 
occurred on the other side occurred consequently in 
the morning; and perhaps so early in the morning, as 
to allow of his returning to Capernaum in time for the 
usual morning’s repast; or not much later than it¢. 
Certainly, at least, his return would not be too late for 
the hour of dinner; the fifth hour of the day with the 
ancients, eleven in the morning with us. His finding 
the people, on the shore, ready prepared for his recep- 
tion; and his being at meat in the house of some dis- 
ciple, when the application of Jairus was made to 
him; are both on this supposition naturally accounted 
for. The command, too, to give the daughter of Jairus, 
as soon as she had been restored to life, something to 
eat’, might be intended as much to denote what would 
have been usual and in course at the time; and there- 
fore to attest the completeness of the effect produced 
in the recovery of health and strength ; as for physical 
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reasons of any kind, known to our Saviour, though 
concealed from us. 

The next events to this, the cure of the two blind 
men, the dispossession of the dumb demoniac, and 
_ the repetition of the blasphemy δ, committed the day 
before, by some of the same persons in general, who 
had committed it then, were consecutive upon the last 
miracle; and like every thing else since the return 
from Gadara, were included in the compass of one and 
the same morning; which is the second morning since 
the point of time indicated at Mark iii. 19, or Matt. 
xii. 22. In consequence of the last event, in particu- 
lar, it would seem that Jesus determined again to 
leave Capernaum, and the vicinity of the Pharisees ; 
which he did first of all, by a visit to Nazareth‘; in- 
tending, as we may collect from the sequel, to com- 
mence in the next place another general circuit from 
thence, as he had lately commenced one from Nain. 

This visit, the second instance of its kind, is placed 
by St. Mark after the raising of Jairus’ daughter; as 
the subsequent circuit is by St. Matthew after the 
dispossession which followed in the course of the 
same day. By both consequently these incidents are 
placed in a similar order, and at the same point of 
time; or nearly so. Nazareth, like Nain, was not 
more than a day’s journey distant from Capernaum ; 
so that, if the preceding events happened all in the 
morning, it was possible to arrive there in the course of 
the same day ; and certainly sometime in the next. How 
long that might be before the sabbath on which Jesus 
entered into the synagogue and taught, we cannot ex- 
actly determine. As however he would neither set out 
to Gadara, nor return from it, on a sabbath; a visit to 
Nazareth, even on the day after he returned to Caper- 
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naum, that is, on the third day since he went to Ga- 
dara, could not be more than half a week, and pro- 
bably was less than that, before the recurrence of a 
sabbath *. The mention of this visit is omitted by 
St. Luke, because he had already particularized the 
former. 

That it was the prelude to a circuit, undertaken 
immediately after it, appears first, from Mark vi. 6; 
which affirms that Jesus began to go about the villages 
in a circle, teaching: and secondly, still more clearly 
from Matt. ix. 35; which shews that he began to go 
round αὐ the cities and αὐ the villages, teaching, and 
preaching, and performing miracles, as on every simi- 
lar occasion before: a description, applicable to no- 


thing but the fact of a general circuit; and that also 


the third of its kind since the commencement of our 
Lord’s public ministry, and the second which had 
transpired in the course of the present year. Its rela- 
tive position in the narrative of St. Matthew is clearly 
equivalent to the place which it occupies in St. Mark ; 
and on this point there can be no difficulty. St. Luke 
may have omitted it, partly because he had specified 
another so recently before it; partly because St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark had both recorded this, as they had 
both passed over the former. Yet he also, as well as 
they, relates the fact of the mission of the Twelve; a 
fact, which arose out of this circuit itself; as Matt. ix. 
36—x. 1. is sufficient to prove. 

The immediate motive to a second progress over al] 
Galilee, so soon after the former, I cannot help ascrib- 
ing to the recent transactions in Capernaum. ‘The 
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rooted malignity twice in succession displayed by the 
Pharisees, in imputing our Lord’s miracles to Beel- 
zebub, seems to have determined him to remove at 
once from their vicinity; in which case, he could not 
perhaps be otherwise employed, at this period of his 
ministry, than upon a general circuit. That between 
the close of the last such progress, and the expiration 
of the present year, there was room and opportunity 
for another like this, no one will deny; and did we 
not suppose something of that kind to have now inter- 
vened, that we could not fill up the hiatus in the con- 
tinuity of events, or account satisfactorily for the dis- 
posal of the residue of the year, is equally indisput- 
able. Its duration, I assume, as in former instances, to 
be about three or four months; whence, if it began in 
October it might be over in February; and, whatever 
time it occupied in particular, yet along with the mis- 
sion and ministry of the Twelve, which arose out of it, 
that it must have taken up on the whole about six 
months will appear more clearly from the sequel. 
Towards the middle, if not at the beginning of this 
circuit, for reasons which will be stated in the last vo- 
lume of this work®, I think it most probable that, after 
an imprisonment of about eighteen months, John the 
Baptist was put to death. The account of his death is 
related by St. Matthew and St. Mark"; though in the 
way of an historical digression: whereas St. Luke’, 
while he makes Herod say, John have I beheaded ; 
but who is this? and therefore plainly alludes to the 
fact of his death, yet enters into no explanation of the 
allusion. For this omission it would not be easy to 
account, except by supposing that he must have con- 
sidered his readers already too well aware of the fact, 


5 Vide the Appendix. h Matt. xiv. 1—12. Mark vi. 14—~29. 
i Luke ix. 7—9. 
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to render any such explanation necessary ; and conse- 
quently that he also considered them to be previously 
acquainted with the Gospel of St. Matthew, or of 
St. Mark, which only could have made them aware of 
it. If so, he must have written after one or both 
of them; and must have seen either that one or both 
of them. | 

This circuit, like every other but the last, we may 
presume would terminate at Capernaum ; where, like 
every other, also, it had originally begun: and therefore 
we may presume also that the mission of the Twelve, 
which took place at or towards its close, took place from 
Capernaum. It is certain that, after their mission, they 
rejoined our Lord at Capernaum ; and it is not probable 
that they would be sent from one quarter, and be expect- 
ed to rejoin him at another. The reference to some city* 
in the course of the charge, where both Christ and they 
were present at the time, can be understood of none 
with so much propriety as of this. No city was so 
likely to be the place where our Lord would stop to 
commission, and dispatch from thence, his apostles 
upon a circuit by themselves, as Capernaum, their 
common residence and his. It strengthens the sup- 
position of the place in question, that there is every 
reason to conclude the Seventy also were sent, upon a 
similar mission, from Capernaum. Besides, the Twelve, 
if they were ever called as disciples, were almost all so 
called there ; and when they were ordained as apostles, 
were certainly all ordained there: with which facts it is 
but consistent that they should have proceeded on their 
first apostolic errand from thence. The reference also 
in μετέβη éxeiOev', compared with the different passages 
elsewhere in which we meet with a similar reference 
to specify some exact place, yet independent of any 


k Matt. x. 23. 1 Matt. xi. 1. 
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thing before or after™; it will be concluded can be 
properly understood only of so well known a place 
as Capernaum. 

The length of the time, for which the apostles were 
absent, must be determined by the interval between 
the probable close of our Saviour’s circuit just before, 
and the precise period of their return. This period 
was certainly just before a Passover which fell out in 
the middle of April; and we have assumed that the 
Twelve were probably dispatched three or four months 
after a feast of Tabernacles which expired on the first 
of October. They might therefore be sent upon their 
ministry in February, and return to our Lord in 
March ; the duration of their absence being one half, 
or one third of the length of our Lord’s circuits in ge- 
neral. And, indeed, if three or four months was the 
ordinary duration of one of these, as performed by our 
Lord singly ; one month or two months would be suf- 
ficient for the discharge of their’s, begun, and going 
on while it lasted in six different companies, and in six 
different directions at once. The mission of the Se- 
venty, in the ensuing year, is a case in point; and that 
mission, as it is probable, did not occupy even so much 
time as this. 

We have no account of the proceedings of the apo- 
stles, subsequent to their departure, except that they 
did—what our Saviour had always done—preach, and 
teach, and work miracles of a certain description ; and 
that, wherever they went, they were sustained by the 
attendant providence of their Master". From the no- 
tice, however, which occurs at Matt. xi. 1, it may be 
safely collected that, while they were absent on the 
work of their commission, our Lord himself also was 


m Matt.xv. 21. Mark vii. 24. x. 1. n Mark vi. 12.13. Luke ix. 
6. xxii. 35. 
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not inactive; but similarly engaged in the cities and 
the synagogues, apart from them. We possess there- 
fore in this intimation an evidence of the manner in 
which his time likewise was occupied, between the close 
of the last circuit, and the arrival of the next Passover; 
viz. in a kind of circuit, similar to what he had under- 
taken at other times before, but necessarily on a more 
limited scale, and completed within a much shorter 
time. Of such partial circuits this was consequently the 
second instance, which had yet occurred; and both this 
and the first were events of the same year. It was over 
however before that of the apostles; for they found 
Jesus at Capernaum on their return; and were taken 
by him, with little or no delay, as the motive assigned 
for the act is sufficient to prove, to the other side of the 


lake °. 


On the local position of the quarter to which they 
were taken, something is said in the note below *; at 


* The site of the place to 
which our Lord proceeded with 
the apostles, on this occasion, is 
specified by St. Matthew and St. 
Markas merely some desert place, 
and apart; aud by St. John, as 
somewhere on the other side of 
the lake ; and by St. Luke, as a 
desert place belonging to a city 
called Bethsaida. 

A place of the name of Beth- 
saida was certainly situated at 
the northern extremity of the 
lake of Galilee, nearly over a- 
gainst Capernaum ; and conse- 
quently on the other side of the 
lake. As such, it is mentioned 
by Josephus (Ant. xviii. ii. 1. 
Bell. ii. ix. 1. ili. x. 7. Vita, 72.) 
and placed at the point where 
the Jordan entered the lake, and 


ο Mark vi. 30—32. 


Luke ix. 10. 


at a furlong’s distance from the 
shore. It is commonly supposed 
that this was the city of Beth- 
saida, and this the wilderness in 
its vicinity, which our Lord vi- 
sited on the present occasion. 
There are many reasons, how- 
ever, which incline me rather to 
believe that it was a different 
place, though of the same name, 
situated much lower down, but 
on the same side of the lake— 
to the south. 

First of all; the name of the 
Bethsaida of Josephus, at this 
period of its history, was Julias. 
Philip the tetrarch, within whose 
dominions it was situated, either 
upon the confirmation of his fa- 
ther’s will in his own behalf by 
Augustus, or upon the accession 


Matt. xiv. 13. John vi. r. 
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present, I assume that it was in Decapolis: and, con- 
sequently that this is the first occasion, upon which 


of Tiberius; (in either case, 
however, long before the present 
time in the Gospel ministry ;) 
had enlarged it from the rank 
and dimensions of a κώμη or vil- 
lage, to those of a πόλις or city ; 
and called it by the name of Ju- 
lias, in honour of Julia the 
daughter of Augustus, or of Julia 
the mother of Tiberius: for this 
circumstance also is differently 
represented by Josephus. From 
that time forward, then, the 
name of Bethsaida, as we may 
presume, would be merged in 
that of Julias; just as its rank 
of a κώμη, or village, certainly 
was in that of a πόλις, or city. 
And though the common people, 
with that natural tenacity of 
old names and usages which 
every where distinguishes the 
lower orders, might retain among 
them the original name of the 
place; yet it is not probable 
that St. Luke, in particular, 
whose attention to precision, and 
exactness in all matters of fact, 
and especially in every thing re- 
lating to the geography of Pa- 
lestine, is one of his characteris- 
tic peculiarities, would call it 
by any name but that which was 
its most proper one. 

In the next place, the neigh- 
bourhood of so large and popu- 
lous a city as Julias, was not like- 
ly to be selected by our Lord 
for those purposes of privacy 
and concealment, which he had 
in view in taking his disciples 
across the lake. In the third 
place, as St. Mark tells us (vi. 
45) that the disciples, when they 
were sent away by Jesus, were 
commanded to go before him 


to Bethsaida (of Galilee) ; and 
St. John. (vi. 17), that they 
obeyed these orders by setting 
out to the other side, towards 
Capernaum; I think it is implied 
by these statements that Caper- 
naum was further off, from the 
place where the miracle was per- 
formed, than Bethsaida of Gali- 
lee; in other words, that referred 
to the position of Bethsaida on 
the Perzan side of the lake, the 
course of the disciples by sea 
would bring them to Bethsaida 
in Galilee, before it would to 
Capernaum ; though both might 
lie in the direction of their course 
in general. Now the very reverse 
of this would be the case, if they 
were sailing from Julias, at the 
north-eastern end of the lake. 
Referred to that position, Caper- 
naum lay between it and Beth- 
saida; nor was it possible, in 
sailing thence, to be proceeding 
alike towards Bethsaida first, 
and towards Capernaum at last ; 
but just the contrary ; towards 
Capernaum first, and towards 
Bethsaida last. 

In the fourth place—it is ex- 
ceedingly improbable that set- 
ting out from Julias to sail to 
Capernaum, the ship, in which 
the disciples were, should have 
made 25 or 30 stades or furlongs 
of its way across, and yet appa- 
rently be as far from the opposite 
shore, or at least from the point 
of its destination, as at first ; 
which yet John vi. 19, and the 
corresponding accounts of the 
other evangelists, shew to have 
been the case. Twenty-five or 
thirty stades is almost as much 
as we can allow for the entire 
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there is any proof that our Lord visited the dominions 
of Philip; and the second upon which he appears to have 
crossed the lake. The history of the transactions on 
the other side, and from that time forward to the re- 


distance along the lake, which 
it would be requisite to sail, be- 
tween Julias and Capernaum. 

Lastly, St.John tells us (vi. 22, 
23.) that the place wherethe mira- 
cle was performed was nearto Ti- 
berias ; so near that small vessels, 
πλοιάρια, were speedily brought 
thence thenext day, to carry away 
the people whom the departure of 
Jesus and his disciples had left 
on that spot by themselves, the 
evening before. St. John, we 
may justly suppose, never would 
describe in such terms as these 
the locality of Tiberias, referred 
to that of Julias: which were 
as far from each other as any 
two places well could be, upon 
the lake. I think this argument 
is decisive, at least to the effect 
that the Bethsaida, where the 
first miracle of feeding took 
place, was much nearer to Tibe- 
rias, than the Bethsaida after- 
wards called Julias. The iden- 
tity of names, in these two in- 
stances, is little or no objection ; 
where there was so much resem- 
blance in the denominations of 
places, throughout the different 
parts of the country, as can be 
shewn to have existed in Ju- 
dea. 

The site, then, of this Beth- 
saida I consider to be upon the 
south-eastern angle of the lake ; 
orinthat vicinity. Referred to this 
position, every circumstance in 
the Gospel narrative admits of 
an easy explanation: why the 
disciples, it might be said, were 
going to Capernaum, or to Beth- 


saida, indifferently—why they 
might have made only two or 
three miles of their way, yet be 
as far from land as ever; why 
they should first land at Beth- 
saida in Galilee, not at Caper- 
naum; why the place which 
they had quitted should be said 
to be near to Tiberias: and the 
like. 

The only question which re- 
mains to be still considered is 
this. If Jesus was sailing from 
Capernaum in this direction ; 
could the people who observed 
his departure, and ran before to 
meet him on the other side, ar- 
rive on foot by the same time 
that he and his disciples came 
there by water? This was pos- 
sible, on one supposition, viz. 
that Jesus and his disciples set 
out from Capernaum in the even- 
ing, and landed at Bethsaida in 
the morning ; as he did, indeed, 
on the occasion of the visit to 
Gadara: and that the people, 
who ran before on foot, travelled 
all night. The distance, which 
they would have to travel, upon 
this supposition, whether along 
the western, or along the eastern 
side of the lake, setting out from 
Capernaum, would be nearly the 
same ; and in neither case greater 
than the absolute length of the 
lake, from north to south, six- 
teen Roman miles, half a day’s 
journey ἀνδρὶ εὐζώνῳ, as I have 
proved more at large elsewhere, 
and shall further prove by addi- 
tional facts and _ illustrations 
hereafter. 
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turn?, is one and the first of the two instances in gene- 
ral, when the four Gospels all coincide, and go along - 
in the narration of facts with each other. The har- 
mony of the whole as resulting from their united ac- 
counts—is as follows : 

I. The season of the year in general is ascertained 
by John vi. 4, which states that the Passover was at 
hand; and the circumstance, which also he specifies, 
that there was much grass in the place, is a proof that 
the spring was far advanced. ‘The Passover fell this 
year, which answers to U. C. 782, A. D. 29, as late as 
it possibly could, viz. upon April 16: and the year 
had consequently been intercalated. If we fix the time 
of the present transactions about the close of the Jewish 
month Veadar, or the beginning of the Jewish month 
Nisan, the end of our March, or the beginning of our 
April; we shall perhaps not be far from the truth 4. 

II. It is distinctly affirmed by St. Mark", that the 
multitude saw our Lord and his disciples setting out ; 
and concluding, as we may suppose, whither they were 
going, that they ran before in great numbers, to be 
ready to meet them on the opposite side. Though 
Capernaum was contiguous to the northern extremity of 
the lake, and Bethsaida to the southern ; and this might 
consequently require a great effort of speed, yet it was 
far from impossible to be effected—as it is proved in the 
note premised. Hence if both parties had set out from 
Capernaum at the same time in the evening, they might 
both meet at the other side of the lake again, in the 
morning ; and certainly before the middle of the day. 

III. Consistently with this supposition, when Jesus 
arrived, e£-\0ev—which can be understood perhaps of 
nothing but his landing from the ship—both St. Mat- 


P Matt. xiv. 13—36. Mark vi. 3z—56. Luke ix. 1o—17. Johnvi. 1—21. 
ᾳ Vide vol. i. 407. Dissertation xii. r vi. 33. 
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thew and St. Mark affirm that he beheld the multi- 
tudes ; that is, he found many of them on the spot ; 
and by this unexpected spectacle, which implied the 
extraordinary exertion they had made to keep pace 
with the ship, and, consequently, their great zeal and 
eagerness to be about him, and to hear him; that he 
was so touched as to be moved with an impulse of 
compassion; and his original purpose of conveying 
himself from them, or of consulting the personal ease 
and convenience of his followers, was changed into the 
contrary one of ministering to the spiritual wants of 
the multitude. St. John, who says‘ that he went up 
into the mountain, and sat down with his disciples, 
before he speaks of his seeing the multitudes, is not 
inconsistent with St. Mark or St. Matthew; but 
merely supplies some particulars omitted by them. 
For in the first place, the attitude, in which he de- 
scribes our Saviour, is the attitude of one who had 
either made an end of teaching; (which is, perhaps, 
the more probable supposition ;) or was preparing to 
teach: in which case, John vi. 3, will take up and 
continue Mark vi. 34, as well as Matt. xiv. 14, or Luke 
ix.11. Secondly, as to the resort of the people, which 
our Lord on lifting up his eyes is said to have beheld", 
there is no reason whatever why this resort should not 
be understood either of the multitude already collected, 
as following him up into the mountain, or of the acces- 
sions of numbers, which in addition to those already on 
the spot would be momentarily arriving from other 
parts. 

IV. Though Jesus and the people had met at Beth- 
saida only by the third or fourth hour of the morning, 
the business of teaching the multitude, and performing 
miracles on such as needed them, might evidently be 

t Ch. vi. 3. u John vi. 5. 
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over by the ninth hour of the day: the period of ὀψία 
mpwia, in opposition to sunset, the period of ὀψία δείλη. 
At this time the day might strictly be said to have 
begun to decline ; and Luke ix. 12 would be critically 
in unison with Matt. xiv. 15, Mark vi. 35: the usual 
supper-hour too, or at least the season of the evening’s 
repast, among the Jews, would not be far off. 

V. The multitude, then, having been miraculously 
fed; a business which, if we consider their numbers, 
might easily occupy the time from the ninth hour to 
sunset, at least; Jesus dismisses his disciples at a 
period of the day which John vi. 16 describes accord- 
ingly; with a charge to return to Bethsaida in Gali- 
lee; the site of which was in the region of Gennesaret, 
between Capernaum, and the southern extremity of the 
lake. The time of their departure then would not be 
earlier than the second ὀψία, or δείλη ὀψία : as not 
merely St. John, but St. Matthew and St. Mark’ also, 
clearly imply that it was. Meanwhile our Lord him- 
self withdrew to the mountain; and either persuaded 
the assembled people to retire, or would be speedily 
concealed from their observation by the shades of 
night. 

VI. When the disciples in the vessel had got about 
thirty stades”, or three miles on their course, (the 
slowness of their progress in so many hours being cri- 
tically accounted for by the opposition of the wind, 
the direction of which must have been north-west ;) 
Jesus appeared to them about the fourth watch of the 
night; Peter descended to meet him on the sea; and 
he was afterwards received into the ship. The fourth 
watch would begin at the ninth hour of the night; 
that is, at three in the morning with us: and as our 


v Matt. xiv. 23. Mark vi. 47. w John vi. 10. 
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Lord was visible at a distance, before he came near 
enough to be recognized—but at first only indistinctly 
—perhaps the time of his appearance was just the dawn 
of day; that is at this period of the year, between four 
and five in the morning. For, as to the supposition 
that he might be visible by moonlight; in the first 
place, the weather being rough and boisterous, the 
moon would have been obscured by clouds. In the 
second, if the time of the month was what I have sup- 
posed, about a fortnight before the Passover, the end 
of Veadar, or the beginning of Nisan, there could be 
no moon at all; and the very turbulence of the wea- 
ther argues that rather than the contrary. 

VII. As the disciples, when they were originally 
dismissed, had been sent away to Bethsaida*, not to 
Capernaum; and as, on taking Jesus into the ship, 
they were miraculously transported at once to the 
quarter where they wished to go’; they would land 
before sunrise in the morning not at Capernaum, but 
somewhere in the district of Gennesaret; more to the 
south; as St. Mark and St. Matthew” do both imply*. 

VIII. Having landed then after day-break, our Lord 
would find the people of the country on the alert. By 
these he might soon be recognized ; and upon his recog- 
nition, and during his subsequent progress through the 
highly populous region of Gennesaret, back to Caper- 
naum; (a progress which could scarcely fail to pass 
through cities and villages, as well as the open coun- 
try, by the way ;) those things might ensue which are 


* St. John’s expression ἦρχον. when they first set out; that 
To πέραν----εἰς Καπερναοὺμ, vi. 17, Capernaum was the quarter 
has been explained to mean, that where they wished to arrive at 
they were merely proceeding in _ last, though they might pass by 
the direction of Capernaum, any other place on the way. 
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described accordingly*. Nor does it follow from this 
supposition, that the time taken up by the progress, 
before it arrived at Capernaum, requires to be reck- 
oned at more than one day. The note of time, then, 
in St. John’s Gospel, τῇ ἐπαύριον ἢ, admits just as well 
of being understood of the day before the meeting in 
the synagogue at Capernaum, as of the day after the 
miracle of the feeding at Bethsaida. The day of this 
meeting, as it has been seen elsewhere °, was probably 
the sabbath-day ; and such a sabbath-day as coincided 
with the seventh of April: for the Thursday before 
was probably the day of the feeding, and both coin- 
cided with the fifth of April; our assumed date for 
the true day of the nativity of Christ. With the dis- 
course, mysterious, figurative, and interesting as it is, 
which ensued in the synagogue on this meeting, the 
particulars of our Lord’s second year are obviously to 
be brought to a close. And now, at the termination 
of this discourse, the first distinct allusion, anywhere 
on record, to the future treachery of Judas, is found to 
occur 4; and so exactly a year before its completion, 
that it is seen to have been now predicted on Satur- 
day the seventh of April, as it will be found hereafter 
to have been consummated on Friday the fifth of April. — 


a Matt. xiv. 35, 36. Mark vi. 54—56. b Ch. vi. 22. ς Vol. i. 
408. Dissertation xii. d John vi. 70, 71. 


DISSERTATION XXIII. 
PART IV. 


General prospective survey of our Lord’s ministry in 
Galilee ; first six months of year the third. 


AS the history of the preceding transactions shewed 
the Passover not to be far distant, so the account of 
the question, which follows next in order*, shews it to 
be arrived and past; for the mention of Scribes and 
Pharisees, Mark vii. 1, from Jerusalem, is in my 
opinion an implicit testimony both that the feast 
was over, and that it had not been attended by our 
Lord. We cannot suppose therefore that the ensuing 
circumstances transpired earlier than some few days 
after the twenty-first of the Jewish Nisan, which an- 
swered in the third year of our Saviour’s ministry to 
April 23;. though they might transpire in a short time 
after it. That the place where they happened was 
Capernaum, at which also the account of St. John, 
when it closed, obviously left our Lord, seems scarcely 
to admit of a question: and these points being presump- 
tively determined, I shall observe in reference to this 
Passover, that it was the only feast of its kind which 
Jesus did not personally attend in Jerusalem. I have 
already shewn, indeed, that he was under no absolute 
necessity of attending all the feasts in their order; of 
which we cannot have a better proof than the fact 
that, out of the four great solemnities which recurred 
in each of the years of his ministry, by far the greatest 
part were not attended by him. I have shewn also 
that, of those which he did attend, he attended none 


a Matt. xv. 1—20. Mark vii. 1—23. 
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so regularly as the Passover; and of the four Pass- 
overs in the course of his ministry that he attended 
every one but this: and, in addition to the prudential 
reason which might occasion his' absence from this, 
there was perhaps another; viz. the peculiarity of the 
time when the Passover itself fell out. If the Pass- 
over was celebrated this year on the sixteenth of April, 
the year was intercalated, and the Passover fell almost 
as late as it possibly could. The fourteenth of Nisan 
coincided in this year with the Julian April 16, and 
the tenth of Nisan with the Julian April 12; neither 
of which days had any connection with our assumed 
date of the Nativity, the Julian April 5. This was not 
the case with the other years of our Lord’s ministry, espe- 
cially the first and the last. The times, on which those 
two days then fell out, are remarkable for that connec- 
tion. It was not equally the case with the Passover 
in his second year, when the fourteenth of Nisan coin- 
cided with March 29, and the tenth with March 25: 
for the 25th of March, though not the day of our Sa- 
viour’s birth, was yet the date of the vernal equinox ; 
and the tenth of Nisan coincided with that. But to 
return from this digression. 

As to the method of reconciling the accounts of 
St. Matthew and St. Mark, which certainly stand in 
some need of adjustment; it will be the subject of a 
Dissertation hereafter: and I shall observe at present 
only that, no where in his Gospel does the latter in 
particular write so plainly like an original and inde- 
pendent authority, and not as the mere copyist of the 
former; and that the probable reason why St. Luke 
omits all mention of the transaction in question here, 
is because something very similar to it occurred, and is 
related by him to have occurred hereafter ἢ. 


b Ch. xi. 37. to the end. 
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The question now put, and its answer, were fol- 
lowed by our Saviour’s departure from Capernaum 
into the parts of Tyre and Sidon®; consequently be- 
yond the precincts of either Galilee; and more imme- 
diately in the vicinity of the tetrarchy of Philip. This 
quarter though he might often have approached in the 
course of his circuits heretofore, there is no proof that 
he had ever visited, or resided in personally; and con- 
sequently he could be known there, perhaps, only by 
report. His motive in visiting it now, as we learn 
directly from St. Mark4, was concealment; though 
such was his reputation, and such the attention paid 
to all his movements, that, as the same testimony ac- 
knowledges, he could not be hid. The final end of 
this concealment itself was, in my judgment, to escape 
the observation of his pertinacious enemies the Scribes 
and Pharisees; and I consider such a visit to such a 
quarter an argument that he left Capernaum soon after 
the last transaction; the effect of which, as St. Mat- 
thew informed us*, was not to diminish, but to widen 
the breach between them, and to aggravate their ill- 
will towards himself. He might choose the parts of 
Tyre and Sidon, not merely on account of their re- 
moteness from Judza, though that was some days’ 
journey in extent'; but because it was a Gentile coun- 
try, into which the Pharisees would scruple to follow 
him; or at least because of its proximity to the do- 
minions of Philip, the only one among the sons of 
Herod who seems to have been a good and just 
‘prince®; and more likely to afford shelter and protec- 
tion, within his government, to an innocent person, per- 
secuted by the most powerful and unprincipled of the 
Jewish sects; than the tetrarch of Galilee. 


ς Matt. xv. 21. Mark vii. 24. ἃ Ch.vii. 24. © Ch. χν. 12. fJos. Contra 
Apionem, ii. 9. g Ant. Jud. xviii. iv. 6. 
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I do not consider it improbable that, like Elijah in 
the days of Ahab, our Lord bent his steps, on this 
occasion, in the direction of Zarephath or Sarepta; for 
that was midway between Tyre and Sidon, and, ac- 
cording to Jerome, situated on the high road'*. One 
thing is clear; viz. that the miracle, performed on the 
daughter of the Syro-Phcenician woman, must have 
been performed almost as soon as he arrived in that 
vicinity, and directly after he had entered some house’; 
which circumstance enables us to harmonize the two 
accounts of it accordingly. 

The comparison of the Evangelists renders it evi- 
dent that St. Matthew, from verse 22 to 24 inclu- 
sive, begins with relating what took place in public; 
and from verse 25 to the end, proceeds to what took 
place in private; whereas St. Mark, from first to last, 
confines himself to the latter only. The woman first 
made her application to our Lord in public, and before 
he had entered into any house; for this is what is 
meant by her crying unto him, in Matt. xv. 22, and her 
crying after them, in verse 23. For even subsequent 
to this, she is said, at verse 25, to have come and wor- 
shipped him: which denotes that she fell down at his 
feet. That part of the transaction begins to be inti- 
mated by St. Mark, at verse 25, when Jesus was al- 
ready in private; and consequently it is from this 
point of time that the two narratives coincide, and go 
along together. The harmony, which may thence be 
established, will be exhibited in its proper place here- 
after. 


* Achilles Tatius, De Clito- κώμην Τυρίων, ἐπὶ θαλάττῃ κειμένην, 
phontis et Leucippes Amoribus, So likewise cap. 18. 
11. 17: ἐπειδὴ ἐγένετο κατὰ Σάραπτα, 


h Ant. Jud. viii. xiii. 2. Hieronymus, Operum ii. 486. ad principium. De 
Situ et Nominibus. i Matt. xv. 22—28. Mark vii. 25--- 30. 
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The notoriety of the miracle now performed, which 
had been conceded solely to the importunity of mater- 
nal tenderness, and to the more than usual display of 
the constancy and the strength of faith ; could not but 
interfere with our Lord’s desire of privacy: and seems 
in fact to have been the motive which determined him 
to leave the same parts again, before he had made any 
stay there. When he did this, both St. Matthew and 
St. Mark attest that he came to the sea of Galilee in 
generalX; and the latter, that he came thither through 
the coasts of Decapolis in particular. It is evident 
therefore, that he travelled first from the confines of 
Tyre and Sidon eastward, aloof from Galilee as before, 
until he crossed the Jordan in some part of its course 
between its springs and the northern extremity of the 
lake of Tiberias; and afterwards southward ; through 
the dominions of Philip all the time, in which Deca- 
polis also was included. And this likewise was a part 
which, though he might frequently have approached 
before, he had never visited, or resided in personally. 
Nor does it appear that he was visiting it now for the 
purpose of preaching in it, but for the sake of retire- 
ment. All this time he was confining himself to a 
distant quarter, where he would either be personally 
unknown, or at least very imperfectly known, except 
by fame; and he was intentionally keeping away from 
the regions which had been hitherto the scene of his 
ministry. And though wherever he went he might 
naturally be followed about by the people of the coun- 
try in general, yet it would not be by those of that 
country in particular, before whom and among whom 
the two last years of his ministry had been almost ex- 
clusively transacted. 

The part of Decapolis, to which he came, being 


k Matt. xv. 29. Mark vii. 31. 
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some quarter which bordered on the lake ; we may con- 
clude from Matt. xv. 29. (which alludes to some well 
known mountain, such only as could be properly de- 
signated by the use of the article,) as well as from the 
course of subsequent events, that he came to the same 
desert of Bethsaida, and to the same individual moun- 
tain within that desert, where he had, not long before, 
fed the five thousand. How long after that miracle 
he thus revisited its vicinity, it may not be possible to 
say ; except that, if the account of his motions hitherto 
has been continuous, we may reasonably conjecture it 
was at no great distance of time. 

Upon this mountain and in this region did Jesus re- 
main, attended by the multitudes which had either 
accompanied him thither, or resorted to him since his 
arrival, or both, at least three days!, which he em- 
ployed in teaching the people, and in performing mira- 
cles; a vast number whereof is mentioned summarily ™, 
but one only (which might have taken place on the first 
day of the three) is specified in detail; a miracle per- 
formed upon a deaf and dumb person ®, the account of 
which is due, perhaps, more to the peculiar circum- 
stances of the cure, and to the singular solemnity of our 
Lord’s manner in working it, than to the novelty or 
remarkableness of the miracle itself. 

On the third day, as it may be clearly collected from 
the testimony of each Evangelist; and probably about 
the same hour of the day as before; or at least at the 
usual time of some meal in the day; the second in- 
stance of miraculous feeding took place®. It took 
place, consequently, on the same locality as the former, 
and at no great distance of time after it; and in the 
material fact it was altogether so similar to it, that 


1 Matt. xv. 32. Mark viii. 2. m Matt. xv. 30, 31. n Mark vii, 32. to 
the end. ° Matt. xv. 32—38. Mark viii. 1—g. 
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St. Luke, who had recorded the one, might very well 


omit the other*. 


* It is observable that, in the 
account of this miracle, the two 
Evangelists agree in calling the 
baskets, by which the fragments 
were measured, σπυρίδας ; and in 
the account of the former mira- 
ele, all four agreed in calling 
those, by which the fragments 
at that time also were measured, 
κοφίνους. We may presume then 
that so regular a distinction be- 
tween these two things was not 
unintended : and the same con- 
clusion is implied in the terms 
of our Lord’s joint reference to 
both the miracles, Matt. xvi. 9, 
10, Mark viii. 19, 20, so soon 
after the second. What however 
was the real difference between 
the two kinds of basket, it 
would be hard to say. That the 
Jews were accustomed to carry 
cophint about with them, we 
may safely collect from Juvenal, 
Nunc sacri fontis nemus, et de- 
lubra, locantur | Judeis: quo- 
rum cophinus, foenumque, su- 
pellex. iii. 13. And again, 
Cum dedit ille locum: cophino 
foenoque relicto, | Arcanam Ju- 
dea tremens mendicat in aurem. 
vi. 541. The Scholiast, on this 
last passage, says the cophinus 
was used by the Jews, Quod his 
pulmentaria sua, et calidam a- 
quam die sabbati servare consue- 
runt: which is little better than 
absurd, or at least is far from 
describing the whole of the pur- 

oses for which it was intended. 
Va the cophinus is enume- 
rated by Pollux, Onomasticon 
iv. 23. as both a dry measure 
and a liquid, among the Beeoti- 
ans at least. Elsewhere (x. cap. 
29) he classes it with ra ἀγγεῖα 


τὰ ὑποδεχόμενα THY ὀπώραν. 

It may be inferred from the a- 
bove passages, that the use of the 
cophinus was chiefly to serve its 
owner as a couch ; and that of the 
hay, which seems to have gone a- 
long with it, as bed or bedding. 
May we infer, therefore, that the 
κόφινοι and σπυρίδες were wanted 
by those, who attended our Sa- 
viour, to provide them with the 
means of sleeping, so long as they 
remained ἐν ἐρήμῳ, and in his com- 
pany? That the σπυρὶς, at least, 
was large enough tocontainaman, 
may be collected from Acts ix. 
25, in the account of St. Paul’s 
escape from Damascus. But 
why were the people in the for- 
mer instance all provided with 
κόφινοι, and in the second, all 
provided with σπυρίδες ἢ I should 
conjecture, because in the former 
instance the miracle was wrought 
about the feast of the Passover, 
and in the latter about the feast 
of Pentecost. Critics, at least, 
are agreed in deriving the name 
of the σπυρὶς from πυρὸς, triticum; 
and Hesychius explains it ac- 
cordingly, τὸ τῶν πυρῶν dyyos. It 
is needless to observe, that Pen- 
tecost was the season of wheat- 
harvest, as the Passover was of 
the barley-harvest: and hence, 
if there was any difference be- 
tween the κόφινος and _ the 
σπυρὶς, or any appropriation οὗ 
one of them to one season of the 
year, and of the other to an- 
other; the former might be 
wanted about the Passover, and 
the latter about Pentecost. The 
former might be proper for the 
rainy season ; the latter for the 
dry. Now the miracle in the 
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It is manifest that, previously to the miracle, Jesus 
intended to dismiss the multitude; and his supplying 
them with food beforehand was only a benevolent pre- 
caution, that so they might be able to travel to their 
respective homes. Yet its effect, as in the former in- 
stance, would doubtless be to accelerate his own de- 
parture; lest, as St. John expressed himself then, they 
should come, after the experience of two such miracles ; 
(the latter of which could not fail to recall to their 
minds the former ;) and make him by force their king. 
The mention of the ship?, in which he accordingly 
embarked, and the consequent fact of his departure by 
sea, in which both the Evangelists are agreed, though 
both also suppose that he came to Bethsaida originally 
by land, is critically to be explained by the proximity 
of Bethsaida to Capernaum, on the one hand, and by 
the three days’ previous stay there, on the other. It is 
nothing incredible that the ship had either been brought 
to him, or expressly been sent for, from Capernaum on 
one of those days. The article prefixed to the mention 
of it, ἁπλῶς----ἃ 5 τὸ 7zAofov—shews that it was some 
ship which was regularly employed on such occasions ; 
and which, since the point of time specified Mark iii. 9, 
(where this circumstance was first expressly alluded to,) 
may be considered-to have been always attending on 
his motions in the vicinity of the lake. Nor is it impro- 
bable that the ship which is designated in the places 


first instance, as it has been the miracle, in the second, 
shewn elsewhere, took place not might take place almost as short 
long before the Passover; and ἃ time before the Pentecost 9. 


ο Propertius, iv. ii. 27. Arma tuli quondam, et memini laudabar in illis: | Cor- 
bis in imposito pondere messor eram: which, perhaps, implies that reapers were 
accustomed to carry a basket about with them. Cf. Ovid, Metam. xiv. 643, 644. 
Suidas has a quotation from an unknown author, voce Κάλλυντρα, which shews 
that under certain circumstances, a basket, κόφινος, might be carried about: ἀντὶ 
δὲ τοῦ δόρατος κάλλυντρον φέρων, καὶ κόσκινον ἀντὶ τῆς ἀσπίδος. Kal κόφινον ἀντὶ 
κράνους, ἐπὶ ὄνου καθήμενος. Ρ Matt. xv. 39. Mark viii. το. 
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annexed 4, and called indifferently sometimes πλοῖον, 
sometimes πλοιάριον, in all those instances was one and 
the same, and the property of Simon Peter. 

St. Matthew says that, upon leaving this quarter, 
Jesus came into the confines of Magdala; St. Mark, 
that he came into the parts of Dalmanutha. It follows 
therefore that Magdala and Dalmanutha were either 
different denominations for the same region, or sepa- 
rate denominations for distinct, but contiguous regions. 
And as our Lord before was at Bethsaida, on the east- 
ern side of the lake, and as we shall see hereafter, in 
order to arrive at Magdala would have to cross εἰς τὸ 
πέραν, we may infer that each of these regions, whether 
in themselves the same or adjacent, were situated on 
the western side of the lake. 

If this however was the case, they were somewhere 
in the vicinity of Capernaum; and probably not more 
than half a day’s journey distant from it; for the sea 
of Tiberias, even on Pliny’s calculation, as well as that 
of Josephus, was not sixteen of our miles long. The 
Pharisees, therefore, whom the first transaction in the 
course of this present year left at Capernaum, might 
soon hear of Jesus’ arrival so immediately in their 
neighbourhood; and consequently might go forth on 
purpose (as the assertion of St. Matthew, xvi. 1, and 
of St. Mark, viii. 11, is most naturally understood to 
imply) from Capernaum to Magdala or Dalmanutha— 
to find him out, and to question with him there; as 
they had recently done in Capernaum. 

The demand of a sign", which now ensued, is the 
second instance of the kind in the first three Gospels, at 
least upon record; and it is a proof of the animus 
with which they, who preferred it, were actuated on 


ᾳ Luke v. 3. Mark iii. 9. iv. 1. Matt. xv. 39. Mark viii. 10. John xxi. 3. 8. 
r Matt. xvi. 1—4. Mark viii. 11, 12. 
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this occasion as well as upon the former. The arrival 
of our Lord in these parts was consequently not much 
posterior to his last departure from Capernaum: and 
as each of the Evangelists tells us that, when he had 
answered the demand of the Pharisees, he immediately 
left them and sailed away again, it is evident that he 
made no stay here; and it becomes a presumptive in- 
ference that the true cause of so speedy a departure 
was, as before, the desire to remove himself from the 
vicinity or from the observation of so troublesome and 
malicious a sect: whose hostility against himself was 
now as confirmed and inveterate in principle, as their 
ingenuity and contrivance were active and indefatiga- 
ble in effect. I shall pause therefore for the sake of a 
few observations upon the transaction itself. 

In the history of this also, the account of St. Mark 
would not easily be reconciled with the account of 
St. Matthew, if both were supposed to be coincident, 
and to go along with each otfier, throughout. But if 
the former is supplementary to the latter, and as far as 
it differs from it, (which is in the account of our Lord’s 
reply,) begins where that ends; there is an admirable 
congruity between them. Now the answer, which 
St. Matthew ascribes to Jesus, is altogether such as he 
might return, and as we may take it for granted, he 
did return, on the spot. The conduct and the language 
ascribed to him, on the other hand, by St. Mark, are 
altogether the conduct and the language of one, who 
was reflecting upon what had occurred; and making 
some observations respecting it to others, and not to 
the parties before addressed. For in the first place, 
he sighed, and sighed deeply, before he uttered any 
thing; as one might do, who was revolving in his 
mind some new proof of the obduracy of the people: 
and secondly, he expressed himself thus; Why does 
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this generation σημεῖον ἐπιζητεῖ where there may be 
an emphasis in ἐπιζητεῖ, so as to signify flagitat ; 
What makes this generation so repeatedly ask for a 
sign? for this was not the first instance of the kind. 
Lastly; Verily I say unto you, (or, as it is much 
stronger in the original;) εἰ δοθήσεται τῇ “γενεᾷ ταύτη 
σημεῖον: the Hebrew idiom for conveying the most 
solemn asseverations ; and tantamount to an oath. Yet 
he had told the inquirers just before, that the sign of 
the prophet Jonas should be given them; so that some 
sign was to be given. This last declaration in par- 
ticular therefore could not be coincident with any part 
of Matthew xvi. 4. It was not likely to be addressed 
to the inquirers at all; nor does it appear, from St. 
Mark’s account, that though accosted by them our 
Lord said any thing whatever to them. But it might 
be spoken to his own disciples; that is, it might pass 
in private, at the end of the former conference; and 
when the parties concerried in that had been dismissed. 
In this case, all is consistent with St. Matthew, and in 
the highest degree natural and probable in itself. But 
to proceed. 

It is implied by each of the Evangelists * that, when 
Jesus departed, he went away εἰς τὸ πέραν ; and they 
each of them record by the way *t the discourse between 
our Lord and his disciples, respecting the figurative 
caution to beware of the deaven of the three principal 
sects: a caution which, from the accidental circum- 
stance of their having forgotten to lay in, before their 
departure, any supply of bread; (implying that, in 
their journeyings to and fro, they were accustomed to 
carry with them their own provision, and also that 
their departure from Magdala had been precipitate 


® Matt. xvi. 5. Mark viii. 13. t Matt. xvi. 5—12. Mark viii. 
14—21. 
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and sudden;) and because they were aware that the 
mutual animosity of the Jewish sects made them avoid, 
as much as possible, all dealings even of buying and 
selling with those of an opposite αἵρεσις or party: the 
apostles interpreted literally. The question then as to 
the site of Magdala and Dalmanutha, depends on the 
construction of the terms εἰς τὸ πέραν; that is, on the 
direction in which Jesus and his apostles were sailing. 

Now St. Mark makes them land at Bethsaida", and 
relates the performance of a miracle on a blind man 
there’. ‘There was certainly a Bethsaida in Galilee’; 
which Jerome also alludes to as situated on the lake 
of Tiberias. If Jesus was sailing towards that Beth- 
saida, he was sailing from east to west; and Magdala 
and Dalmanutha lay on the Perzan side of the lake. 
There was also another Bethsaida in Decapolis; the 
proper name of which, however, at this time, was Ju- 
lius; as we shewed above. If our Lord was sailing 
towards that Bethsaida, he was sailing from west to 
east; and Magdala and Dalmanutha were situated ac- 
cordingly. And there was, as we have seen, a third 
Bethsaida, situated somewhere in Decapolis, or in the 
contiguous region of Perzea, the scene of the first mi- 
racle of feeding, and very probably also of the second. 
The site of this was on the south-eastern side of the 
lake. I consider it most probable that St. Mark means 
this Bethsaida in the present instance: nor is it any 
objection, that he calls it here a village, but St. Luke 
(ix. 10.) called it a city; if it belonged to the number 
of what St. Mark elsewhere denominated κωμοπόλεις---- 
places between fowns and cities, which might be called 
either one or the other, indifferently. On this suppo- 


u Ch. viii. 22. v Ib. 22—26. w John i. 45. xii. 21. Mark vi. 45. 
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sition, our Lord was sailing ¢o the eastern side of the 
lake, and consequently from the western. 

In any case, it becomes an argument that he was 
on the eastern side of the lake when he performed 
the miracle at Bethsaida; because directly after, he 
is said to go forth at once into the towns of Czsarea 
Philippi *, that is, into the dominions of Philip. It is 
reasonable to suppose that he was on the verge of 
those dominions previously: which he would be at 
Bethsaida in Decapolis. Besides which, Bethsaida of 
Galilee was too near to Capernaum to have suited his 
purpose of concealment. Lastly, Mary ἡ Μαγδαληνὴ, 
that is, Mary of Magdala, was doubtless a Galilean ; 
and therefore her native place was situated in Galilee. 
Had it been on the eastern side of the lake, she would 
have been a native of Perza. 

The miracle performed at Bethsaida is one of the 
most singular, and in a certain point of view one of 
the most instructive, on record. It is one of the most 
singular, because it was performed at twice; and yet 
~was not imperfectly performed on either occasion: it 
was perfect in each instance with regard to the effect 
so far produced, but the ultimate effect was more com- 
plete than the primary. It is the most instructive, 
because it contributes to illustrate, and even demon- 
strably supplies the evidence of a natural and neces- 
sary effect of some of the most remarkable of our Sa- 
viour’s miracles; which notwithstanding, though as 
real as any, and perhaps the most wonderful of all, is 
the most recondite, and the least likely to appear ex- 
ternally. 

The possession of a natural faculty of any kind, and 
the power of using that faculty according to its natural 


x Matt. xvi. 13. Mark viii. 27. 
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purposes, are very different things; especially in the 
case of those who, having been born destitute of the 
former, should be suddenly endued therewith. Every 
physiologist is aware that, under such circumstances, 
the free use of the faculty would be by no means an 
immediate and necessary consequence. ‘The possession 
of the faculty, and even the power of using it, might 
both be communicated at once; but if no more were 
communicated at the same time, the complete, natural 
use of the faculty could be acquired only by degrees, 
requiring. space and time; and the party restored to 
its possession, if left to himself, would be as helpless 
and destitute for some while longer, as if he had conti- 
nued in his original state. 

In every instance of our Saviour’s miracles, and in- 
deed of the miracles of the apostles generally, this free 
and immediate use of the faculty communicated is 
perceived to be as much an effect of the miracle, as the 
simple capacity of the use. The miracle, therefore, in 
all such cases, must have been attended by a double 
effect ; the communication of a certain power or faculty, 
not before possessed, or not before capable of being 
exerted, and the ability to exert it freely on the spot. 
Whatsoever then was previously indispensable to such 
an exertion must have been communicated also; in 
other words, the subject of the miracle, with regard to 
the use and enjoyment of a certain sense or faculty, 
must have been placed at once in the same state as if 
he had never wanted it, or had never been unable to 
exert it. 

On this principle, one who had been born dumb, and 
was afterwards endued with the faculty of speech, if 
he was enabled at once to converse, besides the power 
of utterance, must have had the knowledge of articu- 
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late sounds—in other words, the gift of a language, as 
such—bestowed over and above upon him: the commu- 
nication of the faculty of hearing must have been 
accompanied by the communication of all the ideas, 
of which the sense of hearing is the medium: the gift 
of the faculty of sight by the gift of all, which are 
essential to the use and effect of sight: and so, in every 
other case likewise. 

These auxiliary or concomitant effects of such mira- 
cles may justly be considered not the least extraordi- 
nary or admirable of all; and the use of the miracle, 
now performed at Bethsaida, as it appears to me, is 
this; that, with regard to the evidence of such effects, 
it is a case in point: and what seems to have held good 
in the secret process of this miracle, we may reason- 
ably conclude, would be equally true under the same 
circumstances, of that of every other. The faculty of 
sight,and the power of using that faculty, were both com- 
municated in this instance, and both communicated at 
twice; and as far as the one was communicated, so far 
it was immediately attended by the other. As the 
faculty was communicated gradually, so the power was 
developed gradually; but the use of the faculty still 
kept pace with the power of using it. The ideas of 
vision clearly went along with the exercise of the 
powers of vision; and if the ideas were not all at once 
distinct, it was because the faculty was not all at once 
complete, or the power of its use all at once developed. 
But the man could comprehend what he saw, and could 
discriminate between what he saw, as far as he could 
see it, even from the first. The use then of the fa- 
culty of sight was still in proportion to the extent of 
the possession, or the degree of the power of its use ; 
and considered in reference to that, it was as ade- 
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quately exercised at first, when objects were seen con- 
fusedly, as at last, when every thing was perceived 
distinctly. 

But to return from this digression. While Jesus 
was yet on the way to Cesarea Philippi and its vici- 
nity, according to St. Mark*; and while he was pray- 
ing by the way apart, with his disciples, according to 
St. Luke; the memorable confession of Peter, and 
directly after it, the first instance—and by St. Mat- 
thew and St. Mark, critically specified as such—of any 
particular prediction concerning the rejection, the death, 
and the resurrection of the Christ; (which, consequent- 
ly, began to be thus foretold about a year before the 
event ;) must have taken place®. This prediction, like 
every other instance of its kind subsequently, as well 
as the rebuke of Peter’ which arose out of it, and the 
original question, which produced the confession, must 
have occurred, apart from the multitude, in the 
presence of the Twelve alone. But the doctrine of 
self-denial, and of the duty of taking up the cross, which 
followed upon the offence, and the rebuke of the offence 
of Peter; because it concerned all, was delivered in 
the audience of all®. Our Lord is said to have ex- 
pressly called the people to him, before he proceeded to 
discourse upon that subject. 

The next event on record is the Transfiguration ‘; 
which seems to have been, at least in their primary sense, _ 
the fulfilment of the concluding words in the above dis- 
course, as they are reported by each of the evangelists. 
And so Theophylact understood it : οὐδὲν “γὰρ ἕτερον ἡ με- 
ταμόρφωσις ἣν, ἀλλ᾽ ἢ τῆς δευτέρας παρουσίας προμήνυμα ὅ. 
Theinterval of time between this transaction and the last 


a Ch, viii. 27. b Ch. ix. 18. ¢ Matt. xvi. 13—21. Mark viii. 27 
341. Luke ix. 18—22. d Matt. xvi. 22, 23. Mark viii. 32, 33. e Matt. 
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is differently represented. By St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
it is placed six days afterwards; by St.Luke, about eight. 
The expression of the latter, however, ὡσεὶ ἡμέραι ὀκτὼ, 
is so guarded, that it must be evident he did not intend 
to affirm the interval of eight entire days; but either of 
seven whole days, and part of an eighth; or of six 
whole days, and parts of two more days. And as to 
the expression of St. Matthew and St. Mark, μεθ᾽ ἡμέρας 
ἕξ: I shall shew hereafter that this may, and perhaps 
must be understood of six whole days, and a part of a 
seventh ; in which case there will be no difference be- 
tween. the two statements, except of one day: and this 
may be explained as follows". | 

Luke ix. 37, our Lord and the three apostles are 
said to have come down from the mountain, τῆ ἑξῆς 
ἡμέρᾳ ; Which seems to me to imply very plainly that 
the Transfiguration took place the night before. And 
this conclusion is further confirmed by the circum- 
stances before and during the event itself; that Jesus 
went up into the mountain for the purpose of private 
prayer, in order to which he is not seen to have retired 
apart at other times, except in the night, or early in the 
morning ; that the apostles were sleeping at the com- 
mencement of the Transfiguration, and were awakened 
on purpose to behold it; that the whole transaction, 
awful and mysterious as it was, would be rendered still 
more solemn and impressive, if it happened amidst the 
darkness and stillness of the night. 

On all these accounts, I think, we may infer that 
our Saviour took the three apostles up into the moun- 
tain either at the close of the preceding day, or what 
is equally probable, sometime in the ensuing night ; 
that the Transfiguration occurred soon after, and there- 


h Cf. Epiphanius, i. 805- A—C. Ariani, xxvii. Theophylact, i. 88. A—B. In 
Matt. xvii: 214. E. In Mare. ix : 335. C. ἢ. in Lue. ix. 
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fore in the night; that when this was over, they 
did not come down until the following day. Now 
in this case, from the day of the confession of Peter, 
reckoned as the first, to the day before the Transfigura- 
tion, reckoned as the last, the interval might be exactly 
seven days and six nights; but from the same time to 
either the night of the Transfiguration, considered as 
part of the same Jewish νυχθήμερον, or to the morning 
of the day after it, the interval might be eight days 
and seven nights, or what St. Luke would call ὡσεὶ 
ἡμέραι ὀκτώ. If St.Matthew and St. Mark go by the 
former rule, and St. Luke goes by the latter, it is ma- 
nifest that their statements may both be correct ; and 
would both be consistent the one with the other. It isa 
probable conjecture, though I have not the means of ren- 
dering it demonstratively certain, that both the predic- 
tion of the Transfiguration, and the Transfiguration took 
place on the same day of the week; either the Jewish 
sabbath, or the Christian Sunday. If either of these 
things was the case, then each mode of speaking con- 
cerning the distance of time between them would be 
strictly true. Let me assume that Christ was transfigur- 
ed this year, at the same distance of time from the day of 
Pentecost, at which he ascended into heaven in the next. 
The day of Pentecost this year fell upon June 6, and the 
day analogous to Ascension-day before that was May 27. 
A. D. 29, May 27, according to the Tables was Friday, 
but, according to my computation, was Sunday. More- 
over, the day of Pentecost itself the next year fell upon 
May 26, and May 26 on the first day of the week. 
The scene of the Transfiguration is described by the 
Evangelists simply as an high mountain ; the other par- 
ticular, κατ᾽ ἰδίαν, which might be understood to belong 
to the same description, being rather to be understood 
of the taking the apostles apart. Yet I can discover 
VOL. 11. Bb 
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no good reason for questioning the ancient ecclesiastical 
tradition, which supposes it to have been mount Tabor; 
called by the Seventy and by Josephus, τὸ ᾿Ιταβύριον 
ὄρος", situated in Lower Galilee, between the great plain 
of Galilee, and Scythopolis, the ancient Bethshan ; on 
what were formerly the confines of the tribes of Issachar 
and Napthali; accessible only on its northern side, 
rising to an altitude of thirty stades, and consisting, at 
its summit, of a level and grassy surface, the circum- 
ference of which was almost four Roman miles. Je- 
rome also describes it asi! Mira rotunditate sublimis, 
distans a Dioczesarea (the Sepphoris of Josephus) decem 
millibus, contra orientalem plagam *. Nor is it any 
great objection that Jesus was previously in the vicinity 
of Cesarea Philippi; for a week’s interval would be 
more than sufficient in order to travel thence to mount 
Tabor. And that the Transfiguration happened some- 
where in Galilee may be presumptively conjectured 
from the mention of Galilee, Matt. xvii. 22, Mark ix. 
30—so soon afterwards. Nor is it improbable that 
either this mountain, or the mountain of Beatitudes 
near to Capernaum, was the very mountain on which 
our Lord was manifested in Galilee *, after his resur- 
rection ; especially if, according to Adamnanus!, its 
distance from the lake of Gennesaret is to be computed 
at merely three miles. 


* Cf. likewise Hieronymus, iii. 
1265. ad med. in Oseev: Est 
autem Thabor mons in Galilea, 
situs in campestribus, rotundus 
atque sublimis, et ex omni parte 
finitur zqualiter. Cf. Origen, 
Operum ii. 775. B. Selecta in 


h Ant. v. v. 3. xiv. vi. 3. Bell. iv. i. 8. Vita, 37. 


Ps. 88. Le Bruyn, according to 
Mr. Harmer, describes mount 
Tabor as very high and steep. 
He was half an hour in climbing 
up it: Harmer, iii. 94, 95. 
chap. iii. Obs. xxx. 


It seems to be so called, too, 


in the preamble to the Apocryphal Apocalypse, supposed there to take place, 
(Auctarium Codicis Apocryphi, 245.) ἐπὶ τὸ ὄρος τῷ Ταβορίῳ (ita legitur), that is, 
ἐπὶ τὸ ὄρος τὸ ᾿Ιταβύριον. i Operum ii. 490. ad princip. De Situ et Nominibus. 
k Matt. xxviii. 16. 1 Reland, Palestina, i. cap. li. 333. 334- 
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With regard, however, to the further question of the 
time of this event, the history of our Saviour’s motions 
hitherto has been so continuous, and the proof that, since 
he quitted Capernaum ", he stayed little or no time, in 
any particular place, is so clear and decisive; that I 
am persuaded whatsoever has been recorded, from that 
time to this, might all be comprehended in the first few 
weeks after the third Passover. The Transfiguration, 
both in itself as regarded the material fact, and in its 
secret meaning as referred to what was probably its 
moral end and purpose, must be considered on every 
account one of the most memorable transactions in our 
Saviour’s lifetime on earth; which not only have the first 
three Evangelists recorded, accordingly, with propor- 
tionate distinctness, and the fourth 5, if I mistake not, 
in no obscure terms alluded to*; but to arrive at which, 
as it appears to me, was the specific object of this part 
of their accounts from the first. (The minuteness with 
which they relate the particulars of the intermediate 
events, from the beginning of the year, down to the 
time of this single transaction; compared with the 
brevity of their narratives for many months after- 
wards: is implicitly an argument that they were de- 
sirous to arrive regularly at this: but having done so, 
had nothing of equal interest or importance to dwell 
upon, for some time after. I place it therefore be- 
tween the third feast of the Passover, and the third 
feast of Pentecost ; concerning both which we have 
the clearest proof that our Lord attended neither of 
them in Jerusalem. The circumstances of the narra- 


* Ποῦ δὲ ἐθεάσαντο τὴν δόξαν; τὴν δόξαν ἐν τῷ Θαβώρ: i. 148. E. 
ἴσως μέν τινες ὑπολήψονται ὅτι ἐν in Matt. xxvi. Cf. 251. B. In 
τῷ ὄρει τῷ Θαβώρ: Theophylact,i. Mare. xiv: 335.A. in Lucam, ix. 
517. D. in Johannem,i. Οἷς ἔδειξε 


m Matt. xv. 21. Mark vii. 24. no John i. 14. 
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tive, directly afterwards, shew that the feast of Pente- 
cost was either still to come, or already past; the for- 
mer of which suppositions is just as probable as the 
latter. It might happen, therefore, ten days before it, 
on the day which we have conjectured, May 27. 

The first event of the ensuing day was the conversa- 
tion, between our Lord and the three apostles, as they 
came down from the mountain, respecting the tradi- 
tionary doctrine that Elijah should personally reappear 
before the advent of the expected Christ®; a topic evi- 
dently suggested by the presence of Elijah along with 
Moses, in the recent colloquy which they had witnessed. 
The next, and directly after, was the cure of the demo- 
niac?; which the rest of the apostles, that is, the NINE 
who had not been with our Lord on the mountain, 
were unable to effect ; though this might be the only 
instance of any such failure, since the original commu- 
nication of miraculous power, adequate to effects like 
these; and a failure even in this instance perhaps to be 
ascribed to the absence either of our Lord himself, or 
of their companions; and to the diffidence or want of 
faith which might thereby be occasioned in the rest *. 


* Or what is equally possible, 
it is simply to be ascribed to the 
nature of the cure itself, and to 
the peculiar obstinacy of the 
spirit with whom these apostles 
had to contend. For there is 
no reason why evil spirits, 
though they durst not but yield 
obedience to the commands of 
Christ himself, might not refuse 
submission, especially in his ab- 
sence, to the commands of men; 
though empowered and assisted 
by him. I say this is at least a 


© Matt. xvii. 1o——13. 
14—18. Mark ix. 14—27. 


Mark ix. 9—13. 
Luke ix. 37—~42. 


conceivable case ; for it is just 
as possible that wicked spirits, 
under certain circumstances, 
should refuse obedience to the 
will of God; as that wicked 
men should. It excited the 
surprise of the Seventy that 
even the spirits were subject to 
them; though they acted by an 
undoubted Divine commission, 
in their ejection: and the re- 
luctance with which the demon, 
in the present instance, sub- 
mitted even to the commands of 


Luke ix. 37. Pp Matt. xvii. 
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The allusion to the mountain4, as close at hand; 
and also the critical circumstance that the multitude, 
when they saw our Lord, were amazed and astonish- 
ed’, and running up to him began to salute him; a 
very lively description of the effect produced by his 
appearance, and implying either that it was sudden 
and instantaneous, or that there was something in his 
person and aspect more than usually divine and re- 
splendent ; (the still visible emanation of that heavenly 
glory and transcendent majesty with which they had 
lately been illuminated *;) or both: are proofs of di- 
rect continuity in the order of all these events. After 
the miracle, as we may collect from Matt. xvii. 19-21, 
compared with Mark ix. 28. 29, our Lord must have 
retired to some private house; where the nine Apo- 
stles, apart from the people, inquired of him why they 
had been unable to perform this miracle, having pro- 
bably performed others like it before. The answer 
shews that there was something peculiar in this case ; 


our Lord himself, by evacuating 
the body of which he had taken 
possession, appears from the 
violence of his effects on the 
subject, just before the dispos- 
session and at the time of it. 
It is needless to observe that 
this miracle, and that upon the 
demoniacs at Gadara, are the 
most singular and striking of 
their kind; and it is probable 
that they were both left on re- 
cord expressly to shew that the 
fiercest or most refractory of 
evil spirits were alike subject to 
the control, and however little 
inclined to acknowledge any 
other superiors, alike implicitly 


ᾳ Matt. xvii. 20. 


submissive to the will of Christ. 
Our Lord’s final address to this 
spirit, as reported by St. Mark, 
is such as we never find ascribed 
to him elsewhere ; and such as 
might be purposely intended to 
mark the contrast between him- 
self and his disciples. To πνεῦ- 
μα τὸ ἄλαλον καὶ κωφὸν, ἜΓΩ σοι 
ἐπιτάσσω:- "Ἔξελθε ἐξ αὐτοῦ, καὶ 
μηκέτι εἰσέλθῃς εἰς αὐτόν. 

* Theophylact, Operum i. 217. 
C. In Marc. ix: τινὲς δέ φασιν ὅτι 
καὶ ἡ ὄψις αὐτοῦ, ὡραιοτέρα yevo- 
μένη ἀπὸ τοῦ φωτὸς τῆς μεταμορ- 
φώσεως, ἐφείλκετο τοὺς ὄχλους πρὸς 
τὸ ἀσπάζεσθαι. 


r Mark ix. 15. 
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such as Origen’ observes to have happened, under the 
same circumstances, in his own time: δυσίατόν ἐστι TO 
νόσημα τοῦτο, WS καὶ τοὺς ἔχοντας χάριν θεραπεύειν δαι-- 
μονῶντας, ὅτε μὲν ἀπαυδᾷν πρὸς τοῦτο, ὅτε δὲ, μετὰ νηστειῶν 
καὶ προσευχῶν, καὶ πλειόνων καμάτων, ἐπιτυγχάνειν. The 
criterion therefore of these obstinate cases of possession 
was the exhibition of those symptoms externally, which 
might be produced naturally by epilepsy, but in these 
instances were due to demoniacal agency. In answer 
then to this inquiry, the similitude of the grain of 
mustard seed for the efficacy of the miracle-working 
faith, though for the first time, might very pertinently 
be found on record. 

Posterior to these transactions we meet with no 
more particular details; yet I think that there is 
enough to imply a continued residence in Galilee, be- 
fore the return to Capernaum preparatory to the next 
feast of Tabernacles: first, because John vii. 1, it is 
said, After these things (that is, the events in the 
synagogue of Capernaum) Jesus walked in Galilee; 
for he would not walk in Judea. St. John, then, was 
aware that a considerable portion of our Saviour’s 
time, during the first six months of this year, was 
passed in Galilee; and consequently was so from this 
time forward to the feast of Tabernacles: for hitherto 
there is no proof that he had walked (that is, lived 
and resided) in that country at all; unless his visiting 
the regions of Tyre and Sidon; his journeying to and 
fro in the dominions of Philip; his crossing or recross- 
ing the lake, without landing or continuing any length 
of time upon the Galilzean coast; are to be considered 
such. 

Secondly, because, Matt. xvii. 22, for some time at 


5. Operum iii. 578. C.D. Comm. in Matt. tom. xiii. 6. 
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least after the preceding events, but before the return 
to Capernaum, xvii. 24, they were conversant, that is, 
living and residing in Galilee: and, Mark ix. 30, when 
they departed from the vicinity of Tabor, it was to 
journey along through Galilee. The same passage 
shews that, all this time Jesus was still desirous of 
privacy—ovc ἤθελεν ἵνα τις yv@: and as it is implied in 
each of the accounts, the only memorable particular 
which transpired throughout it, (and that, apparently, 
at the beginning, rather than the end of the progress,) 
was the repetition of the same particular prediction, 
concerning his death and resurrection, which had been 
once delivered before. If then the detail is resumed, 
it is so only with the account of the last part of the 
journey, at the time of the return to Capernaum": 
the particulars of all which, down to Matt. xviii. 35. 
Mark ix. 50, and Luke ix. 46-50, I shall have occa- 
sion to consider elsewhere. Nor shall I observe, for 
the present, on any part of it, except what relates to 
the demand of the tribute; that is, to the incident 
recorded Matt. xvii. 24. to the end: for this incident 
also, rightly estimated, will be found to support the 
same conclusion, that our Lord had been absent from 
Capernaum ever since the last Passover, and returned 
to it a little before the ensuing feast of Tabernacles. 
That Judza, from U.C. 691, B.C. 63, and thence- 
forward down to U.C. 819, A.D. 66, became and con- 
tinued tributary to the Roman government, seems to 
be clearly implied by the passages quoted in the mar- 
gin’: and that the tribute was paid in the shape of a 
poll-tax is not incredible. That it was not however 


t Matt. xvii. 22, 23. Mark ix. 31, 32. Luke ix. 43—45. u Matt. xvii. 
24. Mark ix. 33. v Ant. Jud. xiv. iv. 4, 5. Ib. vii. 1. Bell. i. vii. 6. 
Ib. viii. 8. Ant. xiv. xi. 2. Bell. i. xi. 2. Tacitus, Ann. ii. 42. Matt. xxii. 
15—22. Philo, ii. 575. 1. 13—23. De Virtutibus. Ant. Jud. xviii. vi. 3. Bell. 


ii, xvi. 4. 482. 
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the tribute intended in the present instance, appears 
from the drift of the reasoning addressed to Peter. 
Our Lord argues that the acknowledged exemption of 
the children, or the near relations of kings, from all 
such tributes or services as they impose upon strangers, 
would be a just ground of exception, in his own par- 
ticular instance, from the demand in question. This 
argument supposes, then, that he himself stood in the 
relation of son to him, for the benefit of whose service 
the tax was understood to be levied; a supposition 
which would manifestly be true, if the tax was levied 
for the service of the temple, and our Saviour himself 
stood in the relation of Son to the God of Israel. And 
as proceeding upon the assumption of such a relation, — 
we may observe by the way that the reasoning itself 
is a strong and convincing testimony to the proper 
sonship, and in the capacity of son to the proper rela- 
tionship of Jesus Christ to the Father; which those 
who deny that relation will not easily evade or im- 
pugn. 

There can be little doubt, therefore, that the tribute 
in question was the tribute required from every male 
Israelite, above the age of twenty, once in the year; 
and to be paid into the corban or treasury of God, for 
the current expenses of the temple-service’. The 
original appointment of the tribute is thus recorded by 
Josephus: τό τε πλῆθος ἀθροίσας πᾶλιν εἰσφορὰν αὐτὸ 
προσέταξεν εἰσφέρειν, σίκλου τὸ ἥμισυ καθ᾽ ἔκαστον. ὃ δὲ 
σίκλος, νόμισμα “EBpatwy ὧν, ᾿Αττικὰς δέχεται δραχμὰς 
τέσσαρας“. Hieronymus—in Ezechielem ¥: Siclus, au- 
tem, id est stater, habet drachmas quattuor. 

The continuance of the same tribute ever after; its 
recognition by the Jews of the Dispersion as well as of 


w Exod. xxx. 12—16, 2 Kings xii. 4. 2 Chron. xxiv. 6. 9. 10. Nehem. 
Χ. 32. x Ant. iii. viii. 2. y Operum iii. 722. ad calcem. 
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the mother-country; the peculiar denomination of τὸ 
δίδραχμον, or τὰ δίδραχμα by which it was known; its 
collection into banks or exchequers in every city, espe- 
cially among Gentile communities, in order to be taken 
up at proper times, and by proper persons to Jerusa- 
lem: are facts abundantly confirmed by Philo, Jose- 
phus, and others*2. To δίδραχμον τῷ Θεῷ καταβαλ- 
New, ὃ ἑκάστοις πάτριον. The same tax, so paid before 
to the sacred treasury, the Jews were-commanded by 
Vespasian to contribute for a time to the rebuilding of 
the Capitol at Rome; and the imposition was in being 
when Pliny was writing, where he speaks of the bal- 
sam-tree: Servit nunc hee, et tributa pendit cum sua 
gente *. It continued in fact, most probably, to the end 
of the reign of Domitian. 

It is asserted indeed by the rabbinical writers, that 
the tax for the temple was ordinarily due, and ordina- 
rily to be collected about the Passover>; but it is much 
more probable, a priori, that it was really due, and 
really required to be paid at a time to which the pay- 
ment of every other legal tribute, whether in money or 
in kind, appears to have been appropriated ; that of the 
feast of Tabernacles. In this case the collectors of it at 


* Philo Judzus, 11. 224. 25: 
De Monarchia, lib. 11: προσό- 
Sous δ᾽ ἔχει τὸ ἱερὸν οὐ μόνον ἀπο.-- 

\ a > A Ν \ , 
Topas γῆς, ἀλλὰ καὶ πολὺ μείζους 
ΠΑΡῸΝ ὦ A > ‘ , , 
ἑτέρας, al οὐδενὶ χρόνῳ φθαρήσον- 
Tal...... προστέτακται yap ἕκα-- 
στον ἀνὰ πᾶν ἔτος ἀπαρχὴν εἰσφέ- 
pew, ἀπὸ εἰκοσαετίας ἀρξαμένους ... 

, > »~ «ς > 
πολυανθρωποτάτου δ᾽ ἔθνους, ws εἰ- 
κὸς, καὶ τὰς ἀπαρχὰς ἀφθονωτάτας 
> , \ a ΓΑ, 
εἶναι συμβέβηκε. σχεδὸν γοῦν ἀνὰ 


z Ant. Jud. xviii. iii. 5. ix. 1. 
2—7. Bell. νον. 1. vi. vi. 2. 


πᾶσαν πόλιν ταμεῖον τῶν ἱερῶν χρη- 
ἃ ΄ 

μάτων ἐστὶν, εἰς a’ παραγενομένοις 
ἔθος ἀπάρχεσθαι, καὶ χρόνοις ὧρι- 
σμένοις ἱεροπομποὶ τῶν χρημάτων 
Ψ Ὅν > , > , > 
εἰσὶν, ἀριστίνδην ἐπικριθέντες, ἐξ 
ἑκάστης δ᾽ οἱ δοκιμώτατοι χειροτο- 
νοῦνται, σῴους τὰς ἐλπίδας ἑκάστων 
παρεκπέμψοντες" ἐν γὰρ ταῖς νομί- 
pots ἀπαρχαῖς αἱ τῶν εὐσεβούντων 
> , >? , 

ἐλπίδες εἰσί. 


Vide also xiv. vii. 2. x. 8. xvi. ii. 3--- 5. vi. 
Philo ii. 568. 1. 36-38; De Virtutibus: 578. 1. 


g—14: 588. 1. 30, 31: 591.1. 43—592. 1. το: i. 499. 1. 10, 11. Quis Rerum 


Divinarum Heres. Cicero, Oratio Pro Flacco, 28. 
Pliny, H. N. xii. 54. 


vi. 6. Dio, Ixvi. 7. 


a Jos. Bell. Jud. vii. 
b Mishna, ii. 176. τ. &c. 
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Capernaum, by demanding it now, were making pro- 
vision for an approaching feast of that description ; and 
therefore the return of our Lord to Capernaum, after 
which they immediately demanded it, could not have 
been long before the same time. 

I do not know that the authority of the rabbis is 
of much weight with regard to any of the customs in 
our Saviour’s day; but even upon their own shewing, 
the tribute of the half-shekel might be, and was in fact 
paid at each of the three great feasts®. Ter in anno 
curant de conclavi; in spatio semestri (fifteen days) 
ante Pascha; in spatio semestri ante Pentecosten; et 
in spatio semestri ante Scenopegiam*: upon which the 
Commentary of Maimonides is to the following effect: 
Tempore festi Paschatis publicabatur adducendam ob- 
lationem primam de loco propinquiori; et illi, qui re- 
motiores erant, adducerent tempore festi Pentecostis ; 
et illi, qui remotissimi erant, adducerent tempore festi 
Tabernaculorum. So also Bartenoras. It is plain too 
from 197. ᾧ. 5, that all this tax was never received in 
the year when it became due; and some of the thir- 
teen chests, into which it was appointed to be received, 
were expressly reserved for arrears, under the name of 
sich veteres. 

The course of events, from this period forward, is 
to be computed from John vii. 2, and will be found to 
be regularly carried onwards by him as far as xi. 
54: where, in like manner, it will be perceived to be 
taken up by Luke ix. 51: by whom also it will be car- 
ried forward to xviii. 15; where his account will be 
finally rejoined by Matt. xix. 13, and Mark x. xiii: 
and after an interval of almost six months, all will 
proceed in conjunction (St. John likewise from xi. 55, 


ς Exod, xxiii. 15.17. xxxiv. 23. Deut. xvi. 16, 17. d Mishna, ii. 184. 3. 
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in its proper place) to the close of the Gospel history. 
The proof of these positions is evidently necessary to 
the completion of our present undertaking; but as it 
would anticipate what will come more conveniently 
hereafter, I cannot now enter upon it. I shall con- 
clude therefore this review of our Saviour’s ministry, 
so far as it has yet proceeded, with a general summary 
of its results. 

We have brought down the history of the ministry 
in Galilee, through a period of nearly two years and 
six months—to the arrival of the third feast of Taber- 
nacles; and the whole of this period we have seen to 
be so fully occupied, that we may conclude we possess, 
in its history, a continuous outline, if not a particular 
detail, of the course and succession of events. During 
the first year there was no proof of any chasm in this 
continuity, except for the interval between the first 
feast of Tabernacles and the second feast of the Pass- 
over; which yet, as we had apparently good reason 
to believe, was filled up either by a studied privacy, 
such as the occasion required, or by a stationary abode 
in Capernaum. During the second year there was no 
proof of any interruption whatever; it was full of ac- 
tion and employment throughout. The same observa- 
tion holds good of the first two months of the third: 
and the remaining four, belonging to the first half of 
this year, were passed as before either in an intentional 
seclusion, or in a residence of greater or less continu- 
ance at Capernaum. 

In this period upon the whole we have discovered 
clear evidences of three general, and at least two par- 
tial circuits; the two last of the general, and each of 
the partial within the compass of the same year; and 
the first of the general during the first six months of 
the year before it. All these were begun originally 
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from Capernaum, and all were terminated finally at 
Capernaum, and all were confined to the precincts of 
Galilee. The ministry of our Lord, during the whole 
of this period, was so strictly limited to Galilee, that, 
excepting the single occasions when he visited Jeru- 
salem, we have no proof that he was ever out of it; 
we have no proof that he once crossed the lake before 
the middle of his second year; nor that he visited 
Decapolis, Tyre, or Sidon, or journeyed in the domin- 
ions of Philip, before the beginning of his third: 
nor even then expressly and formally for his usual 
purposes of teaching or preaching, but rather for the 
sake of privacy and concealment. In like manner 
we have no proof, at least from the first three Gos- 
pels, that he was ever in Perzea, until he is described 
as passing thither in the course of his last journey to 
Jerusalem; nor that he was ever in Samaria except 
on the two occasions, John iv. 4—early in his first 
year—and Luke ix. 52, late in his third: and as to 
the occasions when he was resident in Judzea, or visit- 
ing Jerusalem, they have been considered already by 
themselves. 

During the first half of the third year in particular, 
though it may be assumed as certain that, almost the 
whole of the time, our Lord was constantly journey- 
ing from place to place, yet it is also certain that he 
was not journeying upon a circuit; or strictly speak- 
ing, with a view to the usual functions of his ministry 
at all: so that we have no proof as yet of any fourth 
circuit within this period, similar to those which pre- 
ceded in the two former years. Different as our Lord’s 
conduct, for thus much of the present year, may con- 
sequently seem in comparison of his conduct hereto- 
fore; it is not more so than in comparison with his 
conduct for the remainder of this year itself: a circum- 
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stance which proves indisputably that he had motives 
for desiring the concealment of his person, and sus- 
pending the course of his ministry, affecting this por- 
tion of its duration, but none before or after it. 

These motives, it is probable, were twofold; partly 
to escape from the excitement of the multitude on what 
had been hitherto the exclusive theatre of his personal 
agency; lest the accumulated effect of so many won- 
derful works, combined with their own ardent, but 
unfounded hopes and expectations, now grown more 
enthusiastic than ever; should lead them to some rash 
act, such as openly casting off the Roman yoke, and 
declaring Jesus their king: partly to avoid the society 
of his enemies, the Scribes and Pharisees, who had 
long been resolved upon his death, and waited only for 
a favourable opportunity of effecting it. Hence it was 
that, for a considerable interval of time, he continued 
to travel in parts where he was comparatively a 
stranger—and possibly might not be recognized ; whi- 
ther also the Pharisees were not likely to follow him, 
or if they did, where they would have less influence 
than in Galilee or in Judza. The effect of a protracted 
absence might be to abate the ardour, and to diminish 
the expectations of the common people, on the one 
hand ; and to dispense with the necessity of our Lord’s 
preserving his life from the malice and machinations 
of his enemies, by supernatural means, on the other. 
It was the least of two evils to abstain, for a time, 
from coming in contact with his adversaries, and ex- 
asperating their hostility to its utmost pitch, until the 
purposes of the divine Providence were ripe for execu- 
tion; instead of suffering those purposes to be prema- 
turely accelerated, or of frustrating the ebullitions of 
sudden violence by actual recourse to miracle. With 
the last six months however of the present year; that 
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is, from the time where the review of our Lord’s min- 
istry previously has been brought to a close; the 
period was either arrived, or at hand, during which 
the course of external events, considered as the instru- 
mental or secondary means, by which the same Provi- 
dence designed to work in the gradual consummation 
of its own effects, was to be so controlled and accele- 
rated as to terminate naturally in his death. With the 
arrival of this period then the season of temporary pre- 
caution or concealment was past, and our Lord had no 
longer any measures to keep with his enemies: and it 
will be seen accordingly that he again appears in pub- 
lic, even among those whom he had hitherto seemed 
most to avoid, with more openness, regularity, and 
boldness, than he had ever assumed before. 


DISSERTATION XXIV. 


Comparison of the call of the four disciples (Matt. iv. 18— 
22. Mark i. 16—20.) and of the miraculous draught of 
Jishes, (Luke v. 1—11.) 


THE differences observable between the history of 
the miraculous draught of fishes in St. Luke, and the 
account of the call of the four disciples, Andrew and 
Peter, James and John, in St. Matthew or in St. Mark, 
are the following; which I shall be satisfied with sim- 
ply laying before the reader. Afterwards I shall leave 
him to decide upon them for himself, whether the oc- 
casions, to which each of these narratives respectively 
relates, can possibly be the same. 

I. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, Jesus 
before the call was walking by the shore of the sea; 
according to St. Luke he was standing by the lake of 
Gennesaret : according to the former he was alone, or 
at least was doing nothing at the time; according to 
the latter there was a multitude about him, which he 
was preparing to teach. 

II. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, he never 
quitted the land; according to St. Luke, he went on 
board a ship: according to the former he continued to 
walk on along the shore; according to the latter he 
actually put out to sea. 

III. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, both 
the ships were first seen upon the sea; according to 
St. Luke they were seen drawn up on the shore: ac- 
cording to the former, they were seen one after the 
other, and in different situations on the sea; according 
to the latter, they were seen both together, and in the 
same situation on the land. 
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IV. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, An- 
drew and Simon were seen first in their ship, and then 
James and John in their’s; according to St. Luke, nei- 
ther were seen in either; the fishermen had left both 
the ships. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
Andrew and Simon were seen /etting down their net, 
James and John, preparing to let down their’s ; accord- 
ing to St. Luke, they were all seen washing their nets 
on the shore. In the one case they were all beginning 
to fish; in the other they had all done fishing. 

V. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, Simon 
and Andrew, as the first. seen, were the first called; 
and as seen by themselves, were called by themselves ; 
and then James and John; according to St. Luke, if 
seen at all, or called at all, they were all seen together, 
and all called together. 

VI. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, the call 
in each case was made from the land; according to St. 
Luke it was made in the midst of the sea: according 
to the former, Simon and Andrew (and very probably 
James and John) were called in these terms*—dcdre 
ὀπίσω μου, καὶ ποιήσω ὑμᾶς ἁλιεῖς, OF “γενέσθαι ἁλιεῖς ἀνθρώ- 
πων : according to the latter, if any were called, they 
were called in these’—pi φοβοῦ: ἀπὸ τοῦ νῦν ἀνθρώπους 
ἔση ζωγρῶν : according to St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
they were called at twice, each two of them distinctly 
from the other; according to St. Luke, if any were called, 
all were called at once, and all in the person of one. 

VII. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, in obey- 
ing the call Simon and Andrew forsook only their nets ; 
James and John only their ship ; according to St. Luke, 
they all forsook every thing; their nets, their ships, 
and the booty which they had taken. Nor could these 
representations, however different, be otherwise. It 

a Matt. iv. ig. Mark i. 17. b Ch. v. To. 
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is plain, according to St. Matthew and St. Mark, that the 
disciples could have had nothing more as yet to for- 
sake, than their ships or their fishing-tackle; for they 
were only beginning to fish, and had not made any 
cast. But according to St. Luke, they had just en- 
closed a prodigious draught. 

VIII. According to St. Matthew and St. Mark, the 
effect ensued in obedience to an invitation; the disci- 
ples forsook what they did forsake, because Jesus bade 
them follow him: according to St. Luke, it was a volun- 
tary act; they forsook what they did forsake, of their 
own accord. 

I am well aware that, among these various incon- 
sistencies of statement, there are some which the tor- 
tuous ingenuity of criticism, aided by an unscrupulous 
facility of supposition in the addition of circumstances 
not expressed, and therefore gratuitous; might per- 
haps explain, and smooth down to an agreement: but 
there are more which no dexterity of accommodation, 
or laxity of interpretation, would be able to render 
otherwise than, recta fronte, at variance with each 
other: and taken all together they constitute a chain 
of facts which, as so many evidences of distinctness, or 
as what logicians would call carcumstantie individu- 
antes, must be indissoluble. Yet, in addition to these 
considerations, we may add the following also. 

I. It is morally certain from St. Matthew and St. 
Mark’, that the parties to whom they allude were 
just beginning to fish; and from St. Luke 4, that they 
whom he speaks of had just done fishing. Moreover, 
the time of the transaction in St. Luke was evidently 
the morning *®; and consequently the previous fishing 
had been going on in the night. It was begun there- 
fore the evening before. And that evening was na- 

ς Matt. iv. 18.21. Mark i. 16. 19. ad Luke y. 2. e Ib. 5. 
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turally the time, when fishermen on the lake would or- 
dinarily begin to fish, may be concluded not only from 
the reason of the thing; (that they would commonly 
begin then, when the inhabitants of the deep are 
known, by experience, to be most active, and most on 
the alert, and therefore the most likely to be caught*;) 
but also from an instance in point, which is seen to 
have been begun in the evening—and like this to have 
lasted until the morning’. The time of the call then 
in St. Matthew or St. Mark, as we may take it for 
granted, was the evening; but that of the miracle in 
St. Luke was unquestionably the morning. At this 
season of the year, which I have supposed to be after 
the feast of Pentecost, U.C. 780, that is, after May 30, 
the Jewish evening, which began at sunset, would be- 
gin about 8 p. M.: and the Jewish morning, which 
began at sunrise, would begin about 4 A. M.: and 
those, who had commenced their labours on the lake, at 


* Aristotle, De Animalibus, 
ix. XxX. 10: ἁλίσκονται δὲ μάλιστα 
« » af A c , > ΄“ \ 
οἱ ἰχθύες πρὸ ἡλίου ἀνατολῆς, καὶ 
μετὰ δύσιν: ὅλως δὲ περὶ δυσμὰς 
ἡλίου καὶ ἀνατολάς" οὗτοι γὰρ λέ- 
3 ς κ᾽ ry ὃ \ Ν \ 

γονται εἶναι wpator βόλοι διὸ καὶ τὰ 
δίκτυα ταύτην τὴν ὥραν ἀναιροῦνται 
οἱ ἁλιεῖς" μάλιστα γὰρ ἀπατῶνται οἱ 
> ’ ~ wy ‘ ’ A 
ἰχθύες τῇ ὄψει κατὰ τούτους τοὺς 
καιρούς" τῆς μὲν γὰρ νυκτὸς ἡσυχά- 
(ovo, πλείονος δὲ γιγνομένου τοῦ 
φωτὸς μᾶλλον ὁρῶσι. Oppian, Cy- 
negeticoy iv. 139: ὡς δ᾽ ἰχθῦς ἀνὰ 
νύκτα δολόφρονες ἀσπαλιῆες | πρὸς 
βόλον ἰθύνουσι, θοαῖς ἀκάτοισι φέ- 
, ob Ν \ 

povres | λαμπομένας δαΐδας, τοὶ de 
τρείουσιν ἰδόντες | ἔλλοπες, οὐδὲ 
μένουσιν ἑλισσομένην ἀμαρυγήν. Ha- 
lieuticoy iii. 50: θήρη δ᾽ ἑσπερίη 
μὲν ὀπωρινῇσιν ἐν ὥραις | καρτίστη 


τελέθει, καὶ ἑωσφόρος εὖτ᾽ ἀνατέλ..Ἦ 
An’ | χείματι δ᾽ ἠελίοιο βολαῖς ἅμα 
κιδναμένῃσι στέλλεσθαι: πᾶν δ᾽ 
ἦμαρ ἐν εἴαρι τηλεθόωντι | ἀγρῇς 
παντοίῃσιν ὀφέλλεται: ἦμος ἅπαν- 
τες | ἔλλοπες ἠϊόνεσσιν ἐφέστιοι ἐγ- 
γύθι γαίης | ἕλκονται τεκέων τε μόγῳ 
δίψῃ τ᾽ ἀφροδίτης. An allusion 
to the early plying of their craft 
by fishermen, occurs in the An- 
thology, in a supposed epitaph 
on a dead body discovered by 
fishermen, and brought home: 
αἰάζω ἹἸΤολύανθον, ὃν εὐνέτις, ὦ 
παραμείβων,  νύμφιον ἐν τύμβῳ 
θῆκεν ᾿Αρισταγόρη.... | δύσμορον, 
ὀρθρινοί μιν ἐπεὶ, νέκυν ἰχθοβολῆες, | 
ξεῖνε, Τορωναίων εἵλκυσαν εἰς λιμένα. 


Anthologia, i. 193. Phedimi iv. 
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the first of those periods, being unsuccessful, might 
naturally continue them until the latter. It was a 
familiar practice with the people of the East to take 
their morning’s repast at πρωΐ, or sunrise, throughout 
the year; and among other modes of making it, an- 
ciently as well as still, one was to repair to the water- 
side, and breakfast on the newly-taken fish. The in- 
stance referred to from St. John is an illustration of 
this fact *. 

II. It came to pass, says St. Luke®, as he was 
standing by the side of the lake of Gennesaret, that he 
saw two ships, drawn up on the shore; and having 
entered into one of them, which was Sitmon’s, he 
prayed him to put back a little from the land. Now 
this mention of the name of Simon is clearly in allu- 
sion to iv. 38. before; and supposes it to be already 
known to the reader from that. But even the mention 
of the name ¢here would be much too abrupt and in- 
definite, were there not, throughout the Gospel of St. 
Luke, a tacit reference to the Gospel of St. Matthew 
or of St.Mark. From either of those Gospels it might 





* Plutarch, Operum viii. 
654. Symposiaca, iv. 4: τί δ᾽ 
of πολλοὶ βούλονται πρὸς θεῶν, ὅταν 
ἡδέως γενέσθαι παρακαλοῦντες ἀλ- 
λήλους, λέγωσι: Σήμερον ἀκτάσω- 
μεν; οὐχὶ τὸ παρ᾽ ἀκτῇ δεῖπνον 
ἥδιστον ἀποφαίνουσιν, ὥσπερ ἐστίν; 
ov διὰ τὰ κύματα καὶ τὰς ψηφῖδας... 
ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἰχθύος ἀφθόνου καὶ νεαροῦ 
τῆς παραλίου τραπέζης εὐπορούσης. 

Mr. Harmer, vol. iii. ch. iv. Obs. 
lix. 205, illustrates this passage 
from Doubdan. Quintilian, vii. 
11. 31: Juvenes, qui convivere 
solebant, constituerunt ut in li- 
tore ccenarent. Vide also Cicero, 


De Officiis, iii.14. Cf. Dio Chry- 
om. VY. 3. 


h Cf. vol. iii. 


sostom, xxx. 558. 15----20, 

Ἤδη καὶ ῥόδον ἐστὶ, καὶ ἀκμάζων 
ἐρέβινθος, | καὶ καυλοὶ κράμβης, Σώ.-.- 
gure, πρωτοτόμου, | καὶ μαίνη λαλα- 
γεῦσα, καὶ ἀρτιπαγὴς ἁλίτυρος Ἀ, | 
καὶ θριδάκων οὔλων ἀκροφυῆ πέτα- 
λα. | ἡμεῖς δ᾽ οὔτ᾽ ἀκτῆς ἐπιβαίνο- 
μεν, οὔτ᾽ ἐν ἀπόψει | γίνομεθ᾽, ὡς 
αἰεὶ, Σώσυλε, τὸ πρότερον. | καὶ μὴν 
᾿Αντιγένης καὶ Βάκχιος ἐχθὲς ἔπαι- 
Cov | νῦν δ᾽ αὐτοὺς θάψαι σήμερον 
ἐκφέρομεν. Anthologia, ii. 78. 
Philodemi xxx. The above is 
an invitation to spend a spring 
day on the shore of the sea, en- 
forced by the consideration of the 
uncertainty and shortness of life. 


119. Pallade Alexandrini xxi. lines 8, 9. 
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certainly be known who Simon was, prior even to the 
allusion at Luke iv. 38; and consequently his name 
might there be mentioned as a well-known one, even 
with no previous allusion or additional description. It 
is implied therefore in this account that, before the 
transaction to which it relates, our Saviour and Simon 
were already acquainted; and were understood by 
St. Luke’s readers to be so. 

III. The call in St. Luke was preceded by an act of 
teaching ; which was consequently either the first of 
its kind, that had yet taken place, or not the first. 
If it was the first, then our Saviour had not yet be- 
gun his ministry in public; and if he had not yet 
begun his ministry in public, though he might now 
have called certain persons to be his disciples, he could 
not now have been surrounded by a multitude. If it 
was not the first, he must have already begun his min- 
istry; and he might consequently be surrounded by a 
multitude. But from Acts i. 21. 22, a passage which 
we have had occasion to produce elsewhere ἢ, it must 
be certain that he had previously called the four dis- 
ciples. 

IV. The anxiety of the people, on this occasion, to 
press upon our Lord, is a parallel instance to Mark iii. 
9, 10. iv. 1, and to other instances, which might be 
produced, both in the motive, viz. their desire to hear 
him or to come close to him; and in the effect, viz. 
that it made it necessary he should retire on board a 
ship, and address them from the sea. On all these 
other occasions it may be observed in common, that 


they are decidedly later than the commencement of our — 
Lord’s ministry in general] ; and if the present instance — 


of teaching happened after the first circuit of Galilee, it 


would be so far in unison with the rest. Nor indeed 
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could it be otherwise, especially at the very outset of his 
ministry. T’o have attracted crowds in such numbers ; 
to have produced this importunate eagerness to get about 
our Lord, or to hear him, so as to make it necessary 
that he should retire beyond their reach: his reputation 
must have been spread far and wide; he must have 
become generally known as a prophet or teacher, and 
as a performer of wonderful works. Now this never 
could have been the case, before the intervention of 
one public progress over Galilee at least. 

Besides, it is utterly incredible that, when preparing 
to begin his ministry by teaching the word of God, 
our Lord would make choice of the lake of Caper- 
naum, and the locality of a fisherman’s boat, instead of 
the city, and the synagogue itself. His preaching and 
teaching, even upon the first circuit, were confined to 
the synagogues of Galilee; nor is there any proof 
that he taught in the open air, except towards the 
close of the progress, when he delivered the sermon 
from the mount. The truth indeed is, that he called 
the disciples in question, before he began to teach, that 
is, to enter on the work of his ministry any where; 
and when he began to teach, or to enter on the work 
of his ministry, it was in that place, the synagogue 
of Capernaum; and on that day, the day of the 
sabbath ; which from the piety of our Lord, and with 
very few exceptions, from his uniform practice ever 
after, it might naturally be expected that it would be. 
And as he first began to teach there and then, so the 
first miracle, in confirmation of his teaching, was 
wrought there and then. 

V. The mere perusal of the narrative from v. 1—4, 
is sufficient to satisfy an unprejudiced reader that the 
instance of teaching, now recorded, was in the ordinary 
discharge of our Lord’s ministerial functions. He was 

Cc. é€§ 
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teaching as a matter of course; he was preparing to 
do nothing which he had never yet done before, when 
the people were resorting to him. He had often taught 
them, and they had as often been taught by him, before 
they were addressed on this occasion. 

VI. The manner of our Saviour’s teaching was dis- 
tinguished by a peculiar property, which the Evan- 
gelists designate as the teaching of one ἐν ἐξουσίᾳ : as 
the manner which would be assumed by one, who had 
a right to command, and a right to be obeyed; who 
was entitled to an implicit deference to his own word 
and will; who was authorized both to teach men their 
duty, and to expect their performance of what he 
taught. Now this manner was so novel and striking, 
that each of the Gospel historians, except St. John, has 
distinctly noticed it; but what is not less remarkable, 
has noticed it once for all: having specified it in a 
single instance they never recur to it again. That 
single instance however is also the jirst instance: the 
occasion, on which they do notice it, is the first occa- 
sion which it came within the scope of their accounts 
to record: and both these things, a priori, were very 
naturally to be expected. A constant identical pro- 
perty of our Saviour’s teaching might justly be speci- 
fied once for all; but if it were to be specified once 
for all, that single occasion would most naturally 
and most fitly be the first. Now the instance of teach- 
ing on the lake is accompanied by no such charac- 
teristic remark; whence we may infer it could not 
have been the first: but the instance, recorded before — 
that, in the synagogue of Capernaum, it is absolutely — 
certain, is': whence it would be a similar inference — 
that that instance was the first. If so, the teaching in — 
the synagogue preceded in point of time the teaching © 


i Luke iv. 32. 
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on the lake. The one is clearly the first on record in 
St. Luke, and might be the first ἁπλῶς : the other is 
not. But the call of the disciples preceded even that 
teaching in the synagogue. Much more, then, did that 
call precede this teaching on the lake. 

VII. St. Peter addresses our Saviour by the title of 
ἐπιστάτης *; the use of which term is one of the idioms 
of St. Luke. In his Gospel it occurs six times; but in 
no other Gospel besides; and it occurs always as per- 
sonally directed to our Saviour; and in every instance 
but the last, as addressed to him by the apostles, in the 
sense of ῥαββὲ, or duwWacxados—the ordinary title which 
disciples, among the Jews, every where gave to their 
masters. The use of the term then is peculiar to the 
relation of master and of disciple; so that on this prin- 
ciple Peter was a disciple already, at the very time 
when he is supposed to receive his call. And according 
to my distribution of the preceding events, this was 
truly the case; for he had been called four or five 
months before: but on any supposition which should 
make his original call accompany the miraculous 

draught, there must be so far an absurdity. 
Nor is this all: for the same text proves that Peter 
was acquainted with the power of our Saviour; and 
that however unsuccessful they had been until then, yet 
if they let down the net at his command, they could 
not fail to enclose a draught. It is clearly implied, there- 
fore, that he knew our Saviour to be capable of per- 
forming miracles; and consequently that he had seen 
him perform miracles before. On our principles this 
also would necessarily be the case: for besides the mi- 
racles which he must have witnessed in Capernaum |, 
(one of them wrought upon his own wife’s mother,) 
before the commencement of the circuit; he must have 
k Luke v. 5. 1 Ch. iv. 33---41. 
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had ocular testimony of a vast number more, performed 
upon the circuit itself™. But upon any other suppo- 
sition, how could the same thing be the case? If the 
disciples had never yet received a call, could they yet 
have seen a miracle ? Would not the miracle, which 
now ensued, and which had not yet been performed, 
be the very first miracle on record any where, except 
in St. John? Ever after ¢his miracle they might well 
have had an entire confidence in the supernatural power 
of Jesus ; but how could they have it before ? 

It is true, as we perceive from the result, that St. 
Peter appears surprised even at his own success. But 
this does not prove that he expected vo miracle, but 
only that he did not expect such a miracle; that the 
success which he experienced exceeded his most san- 
guine hopes. Hence his first, and his most natural 
impression was that of awe; as in the presence of a 
superior Being. The admiration of the effect was lost 
in the contemplation of the cause; and he fell down at 
the feet of Jesus, as a sinful man would prostrate him- 
self before his all-pure and almighty Creator. 

VIII. If the miraculous draught was really a part 
of the transaction of the call, there is no reason to be 
conceived or to be assigned for its omission. A miracle 
like this, the first instance of any miracle in the three 
original Gospels ; a miracle expressly wrought for the 
conviction of the four first and chief of the apostles ; 
was surely, on every account, deserving of a distinct 
notice. Besides, without the history of the miracle the 
history of the call would have been not only incomplete, 
but unintelligible, The call, upon this principle, must 
have arisen out of the miracle, and the miracle must 
have introduced the call; the call must have applied the 
miracle, and the miracle have justified the call. Nei- 


m Matt. iv. 23. 24. 
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ther then would be perfect without the other; nor 
could the end proposed by the history of the one be 
attained except in conjunction with the account of the 
other. 

IX. The foundation of the whole mistake, with re- 
spect to the presumed Trajection in St. Luke, is the 
assumption that the account of the miraculous draught 
is an account of the call of the four parties who wit- 
nessed it ; an assumption altogether precarious. For 
that the words addressed to Peter convey no call must 
be self-evident ; and that none is implied in the mate- 
rial fact itself, appears from this consideration, viz. 
that the very same kind of miracle, on the very same 
sea of Galilee, and in behalf of most, if not of all of the 
very same persons ; was again performed after the re- 
surrection™. If therefore it implied a call now, it 
must have implied a call ¢hen; that is, the apostles 
were not called until after the resurrection. 

The truth is this. The miracle was a symbolical 
act, and contained a latent prophecy: the import of 
the symbol being the future success of these same per- 
sons as apostles, who had had such success as fishermen. 
It illustrated therefore in respect to their future cha- 
racter and employment, certain truths; all adumbrated 
by something correspondent at present: the weakness 
of the instrumental agency, the efficiency of the accom- 
panying power; each made distinctly visible in the 
grandeur, and consequently the disparity of the re- 
sult. They had been as fishermen the instruments of 
Christ in letting down the net and enclosing the fish ; 
and they should be as apostles his instruments also in 
propagating the Gospel and catching mankind. In the 
former capacity, as left to themselves they had been 
able to do nothing ; as assisted by him they had made a 
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prodigious capture. And as the emissaries of the Gospel, 
unaccompanied by Christ they would be able to effect 
still less ; as endowed and assisted by him, they should 
evangelize the world. It was faith in the Divine coopera- 
tion which led to their success now; it would be faith 
in the same cooperation which should lead to their still 
more splendid success hereafter. 

It may be said, however, that a symbolical miracle, 
containing such a moral end as this, might very fitly 
precede or accompany an original call. But this ori- 
ginal call, as we shall see elsewhere, was not a call to 
become apostles, but merely to become disciples ; and 
those, who had been called in the latter capacity, were 
yet not ordained in the former, until at least a year 
afterwards. <A transaction therefore like the present, 
which as concerned disciples was not so much a call, 
as the ratification of a call, and as concerned apostles, 
was not so much an ordination, as an intimation of an 
approaching ordination; comes in most significantly 
and most appositely where St. Luke has placed it; 
after the one, and before the other. 

The true light, then, in which we ought to regard it 
is that of something which bears an equal relation to 
the situation of the four parties, both as still disciples, 
and as sometime to become apostles. It is not a call 
for the first time addressed to them, but the confirma- 
tion of a call already received: it is not an appointment 
to the office of an apostle, but an implied indication of 
such an appointment ere long. The language of our 
Lord in St. Luke, as we saw, was not to be reconciled 
to his language in St. Matthew or St. Mark: the latter 
did strictly convey a call, the former no such thing. 
Yet each declaration, under the circumstances of its 
own account, is so natural and proper, that in the esti- 
mation of any candid judge this alone would be sufficient 
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to vouch for the reality of either; and yet its distinct- 
ness from the other. When Jesus saw Peter and An- 
drew, in St. Matthew or St. Mark, they were only be- 
ginning to fish, and had yet enclosed nothing: he calls 
them therefore, as he could call them, solely in allusion 
to their occupation; Come after me, and I will make 
you fishers of men. When Jesus speaks to Peter, in 
St. Luke, he had just made a wonderful draught: Jesus 
addresses him therefore in allusion to his recent suc- 
cess—Henceforth, thou shalt be catching men. 

There would still be so much affinity between the 
final end of the present transaction, and the ultimate 
design of the original call, that St. Luke, who proposed 
to relate the one, might very well be induced to omit 
the other; especially as two of the Evangelists had 
recorded that, but both had passed over this. We 
may now perceive also the distinct force and meaning 
of that additional circumstance, in his account; viz. 
that the four disciples, having brought their ships to 
land, forsook all and followed Jesus. This was not 
said before; and the reason is that their call was 
either not fully completed, or not fully comprehended 
until now. It is not surprising that, though called as 
disciples by our Lord himself, yet as mere disciples, 
placed only on a footing of equality with many others, 
who had attached themselves to him of their own 
accord; even these four should not all at once con- 
sider it necessary, (especially in the first year of our 
Saviour’s ministry, and during the times when they 
were stationary at Capernaum,) to give up their usual 
occupations, or to bid adieu to every worldly concern 
but the business of attending on him. This»was what 
multitudes never did, who yet were our Lord’s disciples 
during the whole course of his ministry ; and this was 
what the apostles, had they always continued in the 
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simple estate of disciples, nowise distinguished from 
the rest, never could have been expected to do. Hence- 
forth however they devoted themselves wholly to Jesus ; 
they began to be convinced that their original call had 
some greater, and more exclusive end in view: and to 
act upon that conviction. Now, then, it might first be 
said, Lo! we have forsaken all things, and followed 
thee; what therefore shall be our’s? And among the 
other moral uses of the present narrative, this may 
reasonably be considered one; viz. to do that justice 
to the faith and the self-denial of Christian apostles, 
which their own modesty had not allowed them to do 
to themselves; by shewing under what peculiar cir- 
cumstances of temptation to the contrary; viz. after a 
rich and valuable capture; they were induced to give 
up every thing, for the sake of attaching themselves to 
Jesus. 

I think, then, it must now be admitted that, beyond 
these moral uses, (the proper exemplification of which 
was still future,) the history of the miraculous draught 
has nothing in common with the account of the call of 
Simon and Andrew, James and John: and if so, that 
there is no proof of a Trajection in this part of St. 
Luke. Nor is this conclusion of slight importance. 
The disproof of a transposition in the present instance 
ought to facilitate the eviction of the same conclusion 
in other instances; for there is not perhaps a single 
instance of a supposed irregularity which has been 
more confidently assumed than this: with what reason 
I leave the reader to judge. But if this is no such 
thing—others also, however confidently they may have 
been assumed, which yet, @ priori, are not more pre- 
sumptively so than this, may turn out upon examina- 
tion to be quite the reverse. 


DISSERTATION XXV. 


On the call of Levi, and the entertainment which followed 
the call: or Mark i. 183—22. Luke v. 27—39. compared 
with Matt. ix. 9—17. 


‘THE call of Matthew the Publican, who is desig- 
nated by the name of Levi also*, must be assigned to 
the first year, and to the last six months of the first 
year, of our Saviour’s ministry; and even as so assigned 
took place probably nearer to the end, than to the be- 
ginning of that time. It does not however follow from 
this fact that he was not yet a disciple, by which I 
understand a simple believer in Christ; much less that 
he was not yet even acquainted with our Lord: but 
merely that he had not received any personal call; that 
he had not given up his usual occupations, whatsoever 
they were, to attach himself to Christ. 

The readiness with which he obeys the call is in 
fact a proof that he was predisposed for its reception, 
and consequently was a disciple of our Lord already 
in the same sense, and to the same effect, as many 
others, both before and after the present time, who 
yet never received a personal invitation from our Lord 
himself. The calls of any among the apostles, as 
ascribed to our Saviour and left on record, were not 


* No one, I apprehend, will 
be seriously disposed to ques- 
tion the identity of Matthew 
and Levi; notwithstanding the 
difference of name. It is not, 
therefore, of much importance, 
that Origen, i. 376. D. Contra 
Celsum, i. 62, says, Levi was 
not of the number of the apo- 
stles, εἰ μὴ κατά τινα τῶν ἀντιγρά- 
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tem Alex. i. 595. 30-33. Strom. 
iv. 9: distinguished him from 
Matthew. See also Eusebius, 
Demonstratio Evangelica, ix. 
439. B. 

Chrysostom and Theophylact, 
on the other hand, considered 
them the same. 
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invitations to become disciples in the strictest sense of 
that term, such as could be applicable to none except 
to persons before unacquainted with himself; but a per- 
sonal compliment to the parties in question, such as 
might be paid, for special reasons, even to those who 
were believers previously. Nor is Matt. viii. 22, or 
Luke ix. ὅθ, any difficulty ; unless it could be shewn 
that these were calls addressed to persons not yet dis- 
ciples, or even not yet ordained apostles; all of whom 
had certainly been appointed to their office long before 
the time of either of these incidents, and especially that 
of the last. On this account, more particularly, I am 
persuaded that every instance of a personal call, as 
addressed to those who were first disciples and after- 
wards became apostles, has been carefully placed on 
record ; and consequently that such instances are five 
in number, four of the disciples called at the begin- 
ning of the year, and this of St. Matthew at its end. 
In all these cases it is the effect, which ensued upon 
the call, not the mere call itself, that we are bound 
chiefly to attend to. St. Matthew had not yet re- 
nounced his secular occupation; he was sitting at the 
Publican’s booth, or the receipt of custom, when he was 
accosted by Christ: he rose up in obedience to the in- 
vitation; and from that time forward forsook every 
thing to follow him. 

The call of Matthew, considered as the same person 
with Levi, is related by each of the first three Evangel- 
ists; though by St. Matthew it is related out of its 
place. In each of them also there follows, upon the 
history of the call, an account of an entertainment, 
which St. Mark and St. Luke distinctly ascribe to 
Levi, and in direct connection with his previous call; 
but which St. Matthew does not less clearly refer to 
the time of the return from Gadara, and just before 
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the application of Jairus, followed by the raising of 
his daughter. As both this application and the sub- 
sequent miracle are related in their proper place by 
St. Mark and by St. Luke, and that at a part of their 
narrative which comes much later than the present ; 
it follows that, if this entertainment was the same in 
each of these instances, they have admitted an Antici- 
pation by giving an account of it here. But as I can- 
not acquiesce in this conclusion, it becomes incumbent 
upon me to shew that the occasions themselves were, in 
all probability, distinct. 

I. It is clearly implied in St. Mark and St. Luke, 
that the entertainment which they record was given in 
the house of Levi: but it is by no means certain that 
the entertainment, recorded by St. Matthew, took place 
in the same. Matthew ix. 10, which is all the allu- 
sion to the house in question supplied by his account, 
alludes to the house where our Saviour was accustomed 
to reside in Capernaum: it is manifestly the same 
house, which is implied or mentioned in many other 
passages », after a similar manner; viz. the house of 
his ordinary residence. ‘The very use of the ar- 
ticle in speaking of it so repeatedly ἁπλῶς, demon- 
strates the same conclusion; for the article would not 
be thus used except of some well known and definite 
house; nor could any house be such except the stated 
place of our Lord’s abode. Now unless this house was 
Levi's or Matthew’s from the first, the entertainment, 
Matt. ix. 10, given in this house, could not have been 
given in the house of Levi. But if it was not given in 
the house of Levi, it could not be the same with the en- 
tertainment of Levi, which was certainly given in the 
house of Levi. And that this house was not the house 
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of Levi from the first may be collected from Mark ii. 
1, and Matt. ix. 2. 9, which shew that our Lord was 
in the habit of using or frequenting this house before 
even the call of Levi himself. The truth is that, if it 
was the house of any disciple, it was that of Simon or 
of Andrew, not of Levi or Matthew “. 

II. The entertainment given by Levi, as recorded by 
St. Mark and St. Luke, not only followed after his call, 
but as it is plainly intended to be understood, was meant 
by way of an acknowledgment of his call. But the 
entertainment in St. Matthew was at least six months 
later than the call; and even subsequently to the call, 
the mere invitation to become a disciple had been suc- 
ceeded by a much greater distinction ; the ordination of 
Matthew to the rank of an apostle. What would be 
more natural than that a mark of respect or gratitude, 
designed in acknowledgment of the call, should have 
ensued immediately upon it? what more unnatural, 
and more improbable than that the call should have 
taken place six months before, and the entertainment, 
which commemorated it, be celebrated six months after? 
Nothing but the most special reasons could have pro- 
duced this anomaly, or accounted for the unnatural in- 
terval, under such circumstances, between the cause and 
its natural effect : and the existence of any such reasons 
would have been the strongest of arguments for keep- 
ing the two things as distinct in the account, as they 
were in themselves; for relating the call in one place, 
and the entertainment, which arose out of the call, in 
another. 

III. It would be in vain to deny the truth of the 
assumption, on which this reasoning is founded ; viz. 
that the entertainment of Levi was intimately con- 
nected with the call of Levi; and therefore that the 
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time and occasion of the former were necessarily the 
time and occasion of the latter. The accounts of both 
the Evangelists place this assumption beyond a ques- 
tion. But, even though the entertainment had been 
entirely independent of the call, still this would be no 
inducement purposely to antedate the account of the 
former, in order to join it to that of the latter; 
but quite the contrary: for it would be to establish a 
connection between them which really did not exist, 
nor ever was supposed to exist. Nor can it be said 
that the Evangelists have agreed to blend both the ac- 
counts in one, with a view to preserve unbroken the 
history of the same person: because both the incidents 
had some reference to Levi. The truth is that the 
history of the entertainment has nothing at all to do 
with the history of Levi. It is given purely and solely 
on its own account, and from its connection with the 
history of our Lord. 

The entertainment was rendered memorable by two 
circumstances which transpired at it; the exception, 
for the first time taken, against the condescension of 
Christ in eating with publicans and sinners; and the 
question, for the first time put, concerning a breach of 
the law of tradition apparently sanctioned by his ex- 
ample, which breach related to fastings. Both these 
exceptions were such, as in the nature of things could 
transpire only at some feast, or when our Saviour, in 
some house or other, was sitting at meat: but at what 
feast it might be, or in what house he might be sitting 
at meat, would be perfectly indifferent and purely acci- 
dental. 

The course of events, however, from this time for- 
ward (which was the close of our Lord’s first year) ; 
before the return from Gadara (which coincided with 
the middle of his second); will furnish a case in point 
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to shew that such exceptions, and on such grounds, 
had already begun to be taken against our Saviour, 
and to be matter of public notoriety: which case, if 
the account given of the feast of Levi is regular where 
it stands, even the Gospel of St. Luke proves to be cri- 
tically apposite and just; but on no other principle 
whatever. In the history of our Lord’s reflections, as 
they ensued upon the message of John and the depar- 
ture of his messengers, ἰδοὺ, ἄνθρωπος φάγος καὶ οἰνοπό- 
της ὦ, can be understood of nothing but his supposed 
contempt of the law of fastings ; and, τελωνῶν φίλος καὶ 
ἁμαρτωλῶν, of nothing but his alleged promiscuous in- 
tercourse with persons of that description. Each of 
these, if Luke v. 30 and 33 had really preceded, would 
be explained at once; but if it had not, would be little 
better than unintelligible. 

IV. The entertainment, which was given by Levi, 
is called δοχὴ μεγάλη ὃ; a description which can searce- 
ly imply less than the principal meal of the day. Now 
this meal universally among the ancients, and at this 
period of ancient history more especially, was the last 
meal in the day; that is, the meal of supper. If so, 
the feast given by Levi was a supper; and conse- 
quently the feast intended at Matt. ix. 10, if it was 
the same with that, was a supper also. ‘The applica- 
tion then:of Jairus made at this feast was made ai a 
supper: his daughter therefore was raised; the issue 
of blood was staunched; the blind men were restored 
to sight; the demoniac was dispossessed ; all in the 
night-time as such: which is a tissue of absurdities 
from first to last. 

Besides this, I have shewn elsewhere‘ that the re- 
turn from Gadara, Matt. ix. 1, just before the feast, 
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took place in the morning; and certainly not at night: 
the feast in St. Matthew, then, might be the usual 
morning’s meal, or if not, the noonday’s meal; but on 
no principle a supper. But if it was the morning’s 
meal, or that of the fifth hour of the day, it could 
not be the feast of Levi; for that feast was a great 
Jeast ; but the morning’s repast and that of noon, were 
the simplest and lightest in the day, and therefore not 
great feasts. Besides which, the idea of a great feast 
conceived, prepared for, and executed between the short 
interval of landing on the beach at Capernaum, and 
receiving the application of Jairus; as the feast of 
Levi, in this case, must have been; is little better 
than the idea of an impossibility. That there was no 
great interval between the return from Gadara, and 
the arrival of Jairus, may be concluded from this con- 
sideration alone; that two of the Evangelists, St. Mark 
and St. Luke, connect these facts so closely together, 
that they have been thought even to contradict St. 
Matthew ; as though Jairus met our Saviour upon the 
shore of the lake, and he had not had time actually to 
go to his house. Nor can it be said that Levi was per- 
haps aware of the intended return from Gadara; and 
made his preparations accordingly before the depar- 
ture thither. If Levi was Matthew, Matthew also must 
have gone to Gadara; and as 1 have shewn elsewhere 
both the visit to Gadara, and the return from thence, 
were equally unexpected events; which no one but our 
Saviour himself could have foreseen, or been prepared 
for at the time. | 

V. Upon a certain occasion ¢, where the context 
fixes the import of the declaration to the sacrifice of 
temporal possessions, Simon Peter in his own name, 
and in the name of the rest of the apostles, says to our 
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Lord, Lo! we have forsaken, o7 renounced all things: 
and followed thee. The answer of Jesus, recognizing 
the fact of the sacrifice and promising a corresponding 
reward, establishes the truth of the declaration. From 
the time then when the apostles became stated followers 
of our Saviour, they must have given up all that they 
had, or might have; they must have bound themselves 
to a voluntary poverty ; they must have bidden adieu 
to their worldly possessions and worldly occupations, 
by which they had hitherto supported themselves, and 
by which they might otherwise have supported them- 
selves still—on purpose to attend on Christ. Now it is 
surely inconsistent with this fact, and at variance also 
with the plain meaning of the Evangelist’s assertion— | 
Luke v. 28—that Matthew, who had forsaken ἅπαντα 
in obedience to the call of Jesus, and thenceforward de- 
voted himself to his Master’s service, should yet, six 
months or more afterwards, have retained the means of 
giving him a great entertainment. One such enter- 
tainment, immediately after his call and in gratitude 
for his call, it is very possible that he might give; but 
many such entertainments, and however long after- 
wards, if he had once forsaken all things, he never 
could give, nor ever be expected to give. 

VI. The motive in fact of Levi’s feast, if it was 
really such as we suppose, is so natural and becoming 
as almost of itself to establish the point in dispute: in 
which case the modesty of St. Matthew, who was Levi 
himself, might induce him to suppress the account of 
the feast, and consequently of what transpired at it, 
where both were so intimately connected with his own 
personal history. At another opportunity, however, if 
the same things happened again, and no longer pos- 
sessed this relation to himself, he would be free to 
mention them. But with St. Mark and St. Luke the 
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state of the case would be just the reverse: they could 
have no such inducement to suppress the account of 
the feast and of its incidents at their first occurrence ; 
yet having recorded them in their proper place before, 
they might justly be excused if they omitted to record 
them again. There is no good reason, but this, to be as- 
signed why two independent authorities should each 
agree to give an arbitrary position to a matter of fact, 
which would have come equally well in its own place ; 
much less why, in so doing, they should have set them- 
selves apparently in opposition to a third and a prior au- 
thority, whose order was perfectly correct. A later Evan- 
gelist might rectify the transpositions of an earlier; but it 
is absurd to suppose that he would knowingly disturb his 
regular accounts. St. Mark and St. Luke are regular in 
their order every where else; why then should it be 
presumed that they were intentionally irregular here ? 
Every body must see that, by omitting the account of 
the sitting at meat after the return from Gadara, but 
before the application of Jairus, they have exposed 
themselves prima, facie, to the suspicion of an incon- 
sistency with St. Matthew. It is not to be imagined 
that they would have incurred this risk for any reason, 
but one so natural as this; viz. that the intermediate 
particulars, however instructive, necessary, or curious, 
had all been actually anticipated. For it is a rule with 
them both; and especially with St. Luke; to record 
nothing of the same kind twice. 

VII. If the circumstances of the two accounts be 
compared together, it will appear that neither the ques- 
tions, which are seen to have been put, nor the an- 
swers, supposed to have been returned, on each occa- 
sion, were identical: and therefore that the occasions 
themselves may have been distinct. 

I. St. Matthew’s account of the circumstances of the 
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first question is this; It came to pass, as he was sitting 
at meat in the house, that many publicans and sinners 
came and sate down, along with Jesus and his disciples: 
St. Luke’s is this; And Levi made a great entertain- 
ment for him in his own house; and there was a great 
multitude of publicans, and of others, who were sitting 
at meat along with them. The former of these notices 
describes an ordinary, the second, an extraordinary 
occasion of the kind in question. The parties, who 
were guests along with Jesus and with his disciples, 
on the one, came of their own accord; on the other, 
came because they had been invited. And this might 
well be. Into our Lord’s usual place of abode even 
publicans and sinners might reasonably be encouraged 
to enter: into a strange house they would have access 
only by permission of the owner. Their presence in 
the former instance was doubtless due to the desire of 
hearing Jesus; but their presence in the latter was 
much more probably the effect of their acquaintance 
with Levi; who himself was one of their body. 

II. At Matt. ix. 14, the disciples of John were pre- 
sent, and put the question there recorded themselves ; 
at Mark ii. 18, Luke v. 30. 33, it does not appear that 
the disciples of John were even present ; but it plainly 
appears that, whether present or not, they did not put 
the question themselves; it was put by others concern- 
ing them. And this is a circumstance of distinction 
which can never be got over, and ought to be decisive 
of the question. 

III. With regard to both the questions and the an- 
swers in each instance, St. Mark and St. Luke, who 
undoubtedly relate the same occurrence, agree more 
exactly with each other, than either of them with St. 
Matthew. But if they had each been relating the same 
things, this was not, @ priori, to be expected: all 
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should have agreed alike, or all should have differed 
alike. 

For example; in the answer to the first question, the 
- first part of ix. 13, which occurs in St. Matthew’s ac- 
count, does not occur in their’s. Nor is it any objec- 
tion that the same text is cited Matt. xii. 7, but want- 
ing in the parallel places of Mark ii. 27, 28, and Luke 
vi. 4,5: for this second instance of its omission is not 
a case in point to the former. This text is the only 
omission in the present instance; whereas there are 
other omissions also in the second: it must have been 
purposely excepted, and by itself, in the one; only in 
common with more matter, in the other. 

Should it be further objected that Luke v. 30 is not 
so close to Mark ii. 16, as Mark ii. 16 is to Matt. ix. 11, 
(the former as addressed to the disciples about themselves 
—both the latter as addressed to the disciples about 
their Master) the answer is, both questions were put ; 
Why the disciples were eating, and Why Christ was 
eating, with publicans and sinners. As it is, they 
amount to the same thing; for a reproach that the 
disciples of Jesus did so and so was a reproach that their 
Master did the same: nor could the particular charge 
in the present instance be preferred against them, 
without including also him. They were all alike eating 
in the company of such persons; and it was indifferent 
of whom the question might. be asked. 

Again, in reporting the answer to the second in- 
quiry, at Matt. ix. 15, our Lord is described to use the 
remarkable term πενθεῖν, instead of νηστεύειν, as at Mark 
ii. 19 and Luke v. 34. These words were not syno- 
nymous either in themselves, or in the estimation of 
the parties who asked the question: to fast was not 
necessarily to mourn, especially as a mere formality, 
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as a stated part of the ceremonial of religion, but no- 
thing more. In the use therefore of such a term, with 
respect to his own disciples, our Lord had an occasion 
in view, not yet indeed arrived but sometime to arrive, 
of more than mere formal fasting ; an occasion of real 
grief and mourning, expressing themselves in the out- 
ward significant acts of fasting and prayer: an occa- 
sion which Theophylact (in locum) describes most cor- 
rectly as follows: ἔσται οὖν καιρός, φησιν, ὅτε ἐμοῦ πα- 
θόντος, καὶ ἀναληφθέντος, νηστεύσουσιν ἐν λιμῷ καὶ δίψη, 
διωκόμενοι. This prophetical allusion to the future 
sufferings of the Apostles, as we may justly contend, 
was too remarkable to be purposely omitted, yet too 
obscure to be purposely introduced. If our Lord, 
in St. Mark or in St. Luke, had made use of the word 
πενθεῖν, they would have retained it; if in St. Matthew, 
he had made use of νηστεύειν, St. Matthew would not 
have changed it. 

St. Luke’s account of the answer, in general, differs 
on the whole from St. Mark’s, only as a supplementary 
might differ from a partial one; of which Luke v. 36, 
compared with Mark ii. 21, affords a luminous proof. 
I have little doubt that, as resulting from the harmony 
of both together, our Lord’s words ought to stand 
exactly as follows: καὶ οὐδεὶς ἐπίβλημα ῥάκους ἀγνάφου 
ἐπιῤῥάπτει ἐπὶ ἱματίῳ παλαιῷ" εἰ δὲ μὴ, αἴρει τὸ πλήρωμα 
αὐτοῦ, τὸ καινὸν, τοῦ παλαιοῦ, καὶ χεῖρον σχίσμα "γίνεται. 
εἰ δὲ μήγε, καὶ τὸ καινὸν σχίζει, καὶ τῷ παλαιῷ οὐ συμφωνεῖ 
ἐπίβλημα τὸ ἀπὸ τοῦ Kavovk. The correctness of this 
arrangement is proved by the reason of the thing. 
The two arguments tend to the same reductio ad ab- 
surdum; but they are perfectly distinct from each 
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other, and notwithstanding a like state of the case, 
suppose two very different consequences. The first 
goes on the assumption that an old garment cannot 
sustain a piece of new cloth; whence that, which is 
designed to fill up a rent, only enlarges it, and makes 
it worse than before: the second, on the assumption 
that an old garment will not match with a piece of 
new cloth; whence both the new is cut to provide a 
patch for the old, and the patch of new cloth, being 
put upon the old, will not suit to, or assort with the 
old. 

Lastly; as to the objection from the antecedent 
improbability that two distinct occasions, requiring a 
defence in terms so much alike, should yet arise in the 
course of our Saviour’s ministry ; however great this 
improbability may be, it must still succumb to the evi- 
dence of the fact. But the improbability itself is not 
so great. No part of our Lord’s public conduct was 
more uniformly on principle; nor consequently more 
uniformly obnoxious to the cavils of those who were 
disposed to find fault with it; than his unreserved 
intercourse with publicans and sinners. The passage 
quoted from Luke vii. 34. proves it to have soon be- 
come a standing reproach against him: and there are 
two other occasions, Luke vii. 36—50. xv. 1-10, both 
later in their occurrence than the present instance, 
upon which similar exceptions and the defence against 
them are found on record. As to the renewal of the 
question concerning fasting ; if those who put it in the 
first instance were not the disciples of John, and those 
who put it in the second were so; the occasions must 
have been distinct. Such a question at that time was 
very possible from them; for John was not as yet put 
to death. But he had been long suffering imprison- 
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ment; and this may be one reason why our Lord, in 
answer to their question, made use of the word πενθεῖν ; 
which he did not use in his answer before to the for- 
mer interrogation. They might have cause to fast 
and to mourn even then ; his own disciples would have 
cause to do so only some time to come. 


DISSERTATION XXVI. 


On the ordination of the Twelve—and the Sermons from 
the Mount. 


THE concurrent testimony of St. Mark and St. Luke 
establishes the fact that, until the present period of 
our Saviour’s ministry, which is the first quarter of its 
second year; not only were the Twelve not yet or- 
dained to their office, but even the name of Apostle 
was not yet in being. Hitherto then they were merely 
disciples ; distinguished perhaps by nothing above the 
rest of the disciples in common, except that all, or 
some of them might have been personally called by 
our Saviour: as the rest of the disciples were not. 
But from this time forward they were expressly dis- 
criminated from the rest, and formed into a body or 
society of their own. 

Of the ordination itself St. Matthew has given no 
account; though as far as the commencement of that 
circuit in the neighbourhood of the lake, of which the 
ordination appears to have been the conclusion, his 
narrative accompanies St. Mark’s: and his silence 
is naturally to be explained by the consideration that 
he was himself one of the T'welve, and that it might 
not become the modesty of a Christian Apostle to 
record his own appointment, by the choice of Christ 
himself, to so high and so illustrious an office. 

In a part of his Gospel, however, which follows not 
long after this time*, he speaks of the Twelve, as of a 
body already in existence, and known by that name as 
such ; whence it is clear that he recognises implicitly 
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the fact of their previous ordination. On the same 
occasion he introduces also the catalogue of their 
names; which agrees, upon the whole, with the lists 
of St. Mark and St. Luke: and the isolated yet natural 
manner, in which he brings in this catalogue”, is a 
strong internal evidence that he kept it back in its 
proper place, only from a motive of genuine Christian 
humility. The same conclusion follows from the way 
in which even there he speaks of himself: for he puts 
his own name after that of Thomas; though according 
to the order of St. Mark and of St. Luke’, it should 
have taken precedence of it; and he adds to his name 
the designation of ὁ τελώνης---ἃ designation, in the 
opinion at least of his countrymen, expressive only of 
reproach; which the other two, with a becoming re- 
gard to the memory of a Christian Apostle, accord- 
ingly omit *. 

As this event was the last, the most solemn, and 
the most important, which transpired in the course of 
the preceding circuit, the Gospel of St. Luke, which 
accompanied St. Mark’s as far as the beginning of the 
circuit, but not further, rejoins it again at this point. 
If then the proof of a position like this, which seems 
to be so clearly established by the direct testimony of 
two Evangelists, and by the indirect testimony of a 
third; viz. that the appointment and ordination of the 
Twelve as Apostles were sometime posterior to their 
call as disciples; required any more confirmation: 
there are two distinct considerations, which place it 
beyond a question. First, the regular occurrence from 
this time forward, but never before it, of the phrase 


* Eusebius reasons upon this Demonstratio Evangelica, iil. v. 
circumstance in like manner, pag. 119. D: 120. B.C. 
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of δώδεκα to express the Apostles, in opposition to the 
rest of the disciples; a phrase to be met with in St. 
Matthew eight times, in St. Mark ten times, and in 
St. Luke eight times. Besides this, there are instances 
also of the phrase οἱ δέκα, to express the rest of the 
Twelve in contradistinction to two; and of the phrase 
οἱ ἕνδεκα, to express them all but one: which conse- 
quently amount to the same thing. This uniformity 
of designation, which yet begins to appear only now 
and hereafter, must be a demonstrative argument that, 
‘until now and hereafter, there was no such distinction 
among our Lord’s disciples in being, as that of some 
one body in particular, opposed to the rest in general. 
The very name of Apostle had not yet been bestowed 
upon any; the only person who bore it hitherto was 
our Lord himself, the Shiloh or Apostle of the Father: 
and if we look at the precise point of time at which, 
as it was, the Twelve were chosen, and at the use 
which was made of their services directly afterwards ; 
it may be concluded that the imposition of the name 
on them now referred as much to something imme- 
diate, as to something remote; to their part and cha- 
racter of Gospel-missionaries during our Saviour’s pre- 
sence on earth, as much as after his ascension. St. 
Mark in particular declares that to have been the di- 
rect cause, and the primary purpose, or final end of 
their appointment ¢: ἵνα ὦσι μετ᾽ αὐτοῦ, καὶ iva ἀπο- 
στέλλη αὐτοὺς κηρύσσειν, καὶ ἔχειν ἐξουσίαν θεραπεύειν τὰς 
νόσους, καὶ ἐκβάλλειν τὰ δαιμόνια. 

Secondly, the regular occurrence, from this time for- 
ward but not before it, of the name of Peter. St. Mark 
and St. Luke® both shew that, when our Lord ap- 
pointed Simon Barjonas an apostle, he gave him also, 
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agreeably to a well-known custom of the East *, and 
to many similar instances which might be produced 
from the Old Testament, a new name, in allusion to his 
office itself; the name of Cephas or Peter: and it is 
a remarkable circumstance, displaying in an eminent 
degree the extreme accuracy of both these Evangelists, 
their strict attention to propriety, as well as to the 
truth and fidelity of history, in the least things not less 
than in the greatest ;, that speaking of him before this 
period, they invariably call him Simon; speaking of 
him after it, they as regularly call him Peter. His name 
of Simon, up to this time, occurs in St. Mark five times; 
but his name of Peter after it occurs eighteen times ; 
in St. Luke, up to the same period, the former name 
occurs eight times ; after it, the latter occurs eighteen 
times. : 

There is one exception, indeed, to the rule in St. Luke 
—atv.8; at least if the reading in the text be genuine. 
But even there, the name of Peter is merely added to 
that of Simon; and after all, it is most probable that 
this addition itself was originally a marginal annotation, 
which some time or other crept into the text. As to 
St. Matthew, who did not intend to record, in its proper 
place, the appointment of the Twelve themselves, nor 
consequently the change of the name of any one of. 
them; he introduces St. Peter’ by a reference to both 
his names, from the first; and, except in the catalogue 
of the apostles as such; to intimate that he really re- 


* In Mr. Harmer’s Observa- 
tions (ii. 502—504. Chapter x. 
Obs. lvi.) there is a curious ex- 
tract from sir John Chardin, 
shewing the prevalence of the 
same custom still among the Per- 
sians, and elsewhere in the East. 


Chrysostom, however, (Operum, 
iv. 112. D. in Genesim Homilia 
xiv. 5.) observes that masters, 
who had just purchased slaves, 
as a sign of the right acquired 
over them, changed, if they 
pleased, their names. 
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ceived the name of Peter first when he was first conse- 
crated an Apostle; he speaks of him ever after by no 
name but that of Peter. 

St. John’s allusion to this name at i. 43 of his Gospel, 
as I have shewn elsewhere 8, was entirely prospective. 
Our Lord’s address to Peter at that time contained a 
prophecy, which was designed to have both a “teral, 
and a typical fulfilment: a dteral, when the name of 
Peter was actually substituted for the name of Simon; 
and a typical, when by the instrumentality or personal 
agency of Peter in particular, the foundation of the 
Christian church was laid among the Jews first, and 
afterwards among the Gentiles. Nor can the meaning 
of that address, before the time of the change, be better 
illustrated than by a comparison with another, which 
occurred after it. In St. John it is, Thou art Simon 3 
Thou shalt be called Peter; in St. Matthew it is, 
Blessed art thou, Simon... Thou a7t Peter »: 

As to the imposition, at the same time, of a name 
on the two sons of Zebedee ; viz. Boanerges ; it is not 
a parallel instance ; for being imposed alike on each, 
it could not be borne as a personal denomination by 
either. We may argue therefore as follows. Simon 
was not yet an Apostle, when he had not yet received 
the name of Peter: but he had not yet received the 
name of Peter until xow ; which is the first quarter of 
our Lord’s second year: he was not yet an Apostle 
therefore until now. He had been a disciple however 
for at least a year. And what was true of Peter, as we 
may take it for granted, was true a fortior? of the rest. 
All the Twelve then had been some time disciples be- 
fore they became Apostles. We do not, it is true, pos- 
sess an express account of the call of any but these five, 
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Peter and Andrew, James and John, and Matthew: 
and it is not improbable, as I have observed already 
elsewherei, that our Lord himself actually called none 
but these five. For unless it could be supposed that 
he would himself call every one who became his disci- 
ple, there is no difficulty in conceiving that some, who 
were subsequently appointed Apostles, might neverthe- 
less originally have voluntarily become disciples; as well 
as that a vast number of others must of their own ac- 
cord have become disciples, who yet never were ap- 
pointed Apostles. Yet St. Peter’s description of the 
qualifications, necessary to constitute a successor in the 
apostleship to the vacant place of Judas, referred to 
under a former head *; as it is self-evident, would be 
most properly applicable to those who had become, and 
continued to be disciples from the first. 

How long after the original call, the ordination of 
these five, and of the rest, might take place, it is not 
possible absolutely to determine; but the period to 
which I have assigned it (assuming only that the con- 
secration of the four chief of the Apostles, at least, fell 
out about the same time in this year, as their original 
call in the year before) agrees as well to the course of 
events before and after the ordination, as any; and it 
derives this further support from the final end of the 
appointment itself, that it supposes the ordination of 
the Twelve—which must have taken place at some de- 
terminate time or other—to have happened at that 
time in general when the Divine Providence, in the 
maturity of its own counsels, designed that they should 
enter upon their apostolical office itself; viz. at the time 
of the feast of Pentecost. 

From this period that Peter assumes a kind of pre- 
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eminence among the T'welve, as the Twelve assume 
among the disciples, and next to Peter, Andrew, 
James and John; is supported by too many facts to 
be disputed. We may infer, then, that the order in 
which the apostles were called to our Lord and conse- 
crated; an order, which must have been determined 
by his own discretion ; was deliberately intended, and 
was accordingly understood to determine the order of 
precedence among them. Jesus called to him, from 
among the disciples, such as he would; and those 
whom he called, he made his apostles. As by calling 
them all in general out of the disciples in general, and 
by appointing them to a peculiar office and relation, 
he made them all so far distinct from the disciples as 
such ; so by calling them one by one in particular, and 
consecrating them one by one in particular, and conse- 
quently some of them before the rest; he seems to 
have conferred on some of them an honorary rank and 
precedence, above the rest: for in the community of 
name and office, and of personal relation to himself, it 
is manifest that there was no difference among them; 
that they were, and they must have been all equal. 
One thing is certain; viz. that in each of the cata- 
logues the name of Peter stands first, and the name of 
Judas Iscariot last; the one, confessedly the chief, the 
other, confessedly the least deserving among the whole 
body. The intermediate names are somewhat differ- 
ently arranged in the different lists; but there is no 
variation between them which does not admit of being 
explained. 

If we take the order of St. Matthew’s catalogue, x. 
2-4, and compare with it St. Mark’s, iii. 16-19, and 
St. Luke’s, vi. 14-16, or Acts i, 13, they will stand in 
juxtaposition as follows : 
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Matt. Mark. Luke. Acts. 

1 Simon I1—- I 1 Peter 

2 Andrew 4 --- 2 ---- 4 

3 James 2—— 8 ----- 4 ----- 

4 John 8. ------ 4— 3 —— 

5 Philip ς ---- 5 --- 5 —— 

6 Bartholomew 6 —— 6 —— 7 

7 Thomas ὃ —— 8 —— 6 —— 

8 Matthew 7— -I— δ -ο-ς 

g James’AAdaiov g “----- 9 9-— 

10 Lebbezus, er 10 Thaddeus τὶ Judas Ἰακώ- 11 Judas Ἰακώ- 
Thaddeus βου βου 

11 Simon 6 Κα- 11 —— 10 Simon ὁ Zn- 10 Simon ὁ Ζη- 
vavitns horns horns 

12 Judasé’Ioxa- 12 —— 12 12 Matthias. 





ριώτης. 


We perceive then that in St. Mark’s catalogue An- 
drew is put after James and John; in St. Matthew’s 
and in St. Luke’s (as contained in the Gospel) he is put 
before them. But the order of St. Luke in the Acts 
agrees with that of St. Mark; whence we may infer 
that the order of the apostles originally ; (that is, in our 
Saviour’s lifetime upon earth ;) according to which An- 
drew might take precedence of James and John, was 
altered after the Ascension, and when they were all to 
enter on their own ministry; and that St. Mark has 
given the order of the names not as it was at first, but as 
it was ultimately designed to be, and as it afterwards 
became. Or, what is equally probable, since none of 
the Evangelists affirms his order; if we except the 
two extreme names of all, it was indifferent in what 
order the intermediate names were recited. The four 
apostles, who were either the first called as disciples, 
or with the exception of Matthew, the only persons 
who were so called among the apostles, stand, in every 
instance, at the head of the list; and the subsequent 
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history of the church, both in the Acts and in the 
Epistles, proves that these in particular, either all, or 
three of them, Peter, James, and John, were eminently 
pillars of the church. | 

Some stress has been laid on the circumstance that 
two of the Evangelists, St. Matthew and St. Luke, re- 
cord the names in couplets; as if Jesus had called the 
disciples to him two and two together; or at least, as 
though he sent them out afterwards, when they were sent 
two and two together, in the couplets in question. This 
conjecture is not improbable: for Peter and Andrew, 
James and John, it is exceedingly likely would be 
so ordained, and so despatched upon their commission 
in particular, whether any of the rest were so or not. 
But St. Mark observes no such method; and St. Luke 
only in part: whence we may conclude that the circum- 
stance in question was accidental; or was not at least 
intentionally specified with a view to any such construc- 
tion of it. 

The wisdom or expediency of suffering the Twelve 
to become at first, and for some time after to continue 
merely disciples, in order to the trial of their faith in, 
and their attachment to Christ, if not to their personal 
conviction ; before they were elevated to the rank of 
apostles, must be obvious. Our Lord’s knowledge of 
the human heart is, ὦ priori, a sufficient voucher that, 
in making choice of these, he was selecting those who 
in point of every moral requisite were the fittest to be 
chosen for a new and peculiar relation to himself, and 
for the instruments by which, in the course of time, he 
designed to work in the propagation of his gospel. As 
to natural or acquired abilities; without the Divine 
assistance the greatest must have been as inadequate 
to the end in view, as the least. Their subsequent 
history confirms the presumption. The only excep- 
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tion would seem to be in the original admission, and 
the ultimate apostasy of Judas. But this was unques- 
tionably necessary, and therefore as naturally intended 
for the fulfilment of prophecy. If it was requisite that 
Jesus should be betrayed at last by one of his own 
apostles; it was also requisite that one of his own apo- 
stles should be, from the first, capable of becoming a 
traitor. 

In the number of the Twelve, there is an evident 
reference to the number of the Tribes; and one apostle 
seems to have been chosen for every Tribe, because as 
the event demonstrated, both in the first publication 
of Christianity, and ever after, they were in a peculiar 
manner the Apostles of the Circumcision, and sent, like 
their Master, to the lost sheep of the house of Israel. 
An extra, and consequently a thirteenth apostle; and 
though from among the Jews, yet from among the 
Jews of the Dispersion; was appointed in the fulness 
of time and in the person of Saul, for the sake of the 
mission to the Gentiles. This adaptation of the num- 
ber of the Apostles to the number of the Tribes is 
peculiarly exemplified in those words of our Saviour !; 
Verily I say unto you that, when the Son of Man, in 
the regeneration, shall sit upon Azs throne of glory, 
ye also who have followed me shall sit upon twelve 
thrones, judging the twelve tribes of Israel. The num- 
ber twelve then seems to have been something, from 
the first, absolutely essential to the integrity of the 
apostolic body ; and so understood accordingly. Hence, 
even before the day of Pentecost, or rather, against 
that day itself; the reparation of the defect in that 
number produced by the apostasy of Judas, when Mat- 
thias was appointed in his stead™, was yet but a ne- 
cessary precaution. 


1 Matt. xix. 28. m Acts i, 15—26. 
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The selection, nomination, and ordination of the 
apostles being expressly attributed to our Lord him- 
self, whatever honour or privilege, present or to come, 
was thereby conferred on the Twelve; it was an ho- 
nour and a privilege, in obtaining which they them- 
selves were totally uninstrumental. The object pro- 
posed by their appointment St. Mark defines as two- 
fold; that they might always be with Christ, and that 
he might send them to preach in his name: whence it 
must be as clear that they had not hitherto always 
been with him, as that they had not hitherto been sent 
to preach in his name. It is clear also that this defi- 
nition is intended of the immediate, or proximate end 
of their appointment; not of the future and the more 
remote. But even the mission in question did not take 
place until some time after the appointment; and it is 
manifest that the gift of miraculous power, also al- 
luded to, was no gift bestowed at present, but - merely 
designed to be bestowed, when the mission, for the 
discharge of which it would be necessary, was ready 
to commence. In the circumstance however of such a 
mission, and in the communication of thus much of 
miraculous power subordinate to it, the Seventy were 
afterwards put upon a par with the Twelve. The 
true dignity, therefore, the real authority, or the exclu- 
sive prerogatives of the apostolical office and character 
do not fully appear until the day of Pentecost. Their 
peculiar privilege, during the remainder of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry, consisted in this one circumstance ; 
that henceforward they were always with him and 
about him; as even they had not always been here- 
tofore; and as the rest of the disciples never were. 

If we consider the momentous consequences which, 
though still in futurity, depended upon this appoint- 
ment of the Twelve ; and though still in futurity, yet to 
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the omniscience of Christ were even then as good as pre- 
sent: we shall confess that, next to the great business 
of suffering for mankind, this was, and would be re- 
garded by our Lord himself, as the most important 
act of his lifetime upon earth. Nor does he enter on 
it without a corresponding degree of preparation ; nor 
proceed in it without an equal gravity and solemnity. 
The night before he spends on the mountain apart, in 
earnest prayer"; as soon as it is day, he calls to him 
the whole of his disciples®; out of this number he 
selects twelve by name, whom he invests with a new, 
and a peculiar designation, expressive of the same re- 
lation to himself, in which he was appearing and act- 
ing with reference to the Father. For Jesus Christ 
was the Shiloh or Apostle of the Father; and the 
Twelve were the Shilohs or Apostles of Jesus Christ. 
To this relation and this title it is probable that he 
consecrated them—either one by one or two by two— 
with prayer and the imposition of hands: for by 
prayer and the imposition of hands did the apostles, 
now consecrated to their office; (and, as we may pre- 
sume, in imitation of what had been done unto them- 
selves;) consecrate others to any Christian function 
hereafter: and as Jesus was parted from them at last, 
while in the act of lifting up his hands over them and 
of blessing them ?; so with the same affectionate so- 
lemnity may he be supposed to have ordained them at 
first. After this, he delivers a sermon, which is a 
repetition in part of the former on the mount: Matt. 
v—vili. 1. But as this brings us to the controverted 
question itself, whether these sermons were actually the 
same or distinct, it is now time that we should enter 
particularly upon it. 

We may take it for granted that these two dis- 
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courses, related, as they are, by two distinct Evan- 
gelists and in two distinct places of the Gospel history, 
are either, so far as they go together, totally the same 
or totally different: for as to their being partly the 
one and partly the other, (though such an opinion may 
have been entertained,) it appears to me too absurd a 
supposition seriously to be refuted. Now if each of 
them is distinct from the other, then each may be 
given in its proper time and place. But if they are 
to be pronounced the same, the question of a transpo- 
sition concerns the order of St. Matthew, and not that 
of St. Luke. No commentator or harmonist can rea- 
sonably suppose that the latter records Aas sermon out 
of its place; however many may have thought that 
St. Matthew has not recorded fis in its own. By the 
proof therefore of the distinctness of the discourses ; 
if that can be made out; it must be understood that 
we are establishing the regularity of St. Matthew, and 
not of St. Luke. 

I. With a view to this conclusion, and as a kind of 
presumption in its favour, the order of St. Matthew, 
we may observe, is regular as far as v.1. The first 
transposition which occurs, independent of the sermon 
itself, occurs at viii. 14 4. 

II. Those who contend that he has antedated the 
sermon in question, are obliged to detach the introduc- 
tory remark, at v. 1, as premised to the sermon, from 
the historical circumstances at iv. 24, 25; the close of 
the preceding chapter: by doing which, for the sake 
‘of an harsh and improbable hypothesis they offer vio- 
lence to the most simple and natural explanation of the 
course of events, imaginable. That conclusion repre- 
sents our Lord as followed, or surrounded by pro- 
digious multitudes; ¢his introduction, that seeing the 

4 Vol. i. 198, 199. Dissertation iii. 
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multitudes, observing their numbers, and desiring to 
teach them, he went up into a mountain accordingly. 
Who, on perusing these statements, would hesitate to 
infer whether the discourse, which follows, was pro- 
duced by the circumstances which preceded, or not ? 

III. I have shewn long since that, before this dis- 
course on the mountain, Jesus had both begun and 
been making his first general circuit of Galilee. I have 
ventured also to define the course of this circuit’; 
shewing in what manner, even from the very route 
which it appears to have taken, it might make him 
known in the regions specified by St. Matthew as fur- 
nishing the attendance in question. At the close also 
of the circuit about the lake, and at the time of the 
ordination of the Twelve, he was certainly accom- 
panied by multitudes’; but it was not exactly by 
multitudes from the same quarters as before. For 
among these multitudes people from Idumezea are men- 
tioned by St. Mark; but among ¢hose, none such are 
mentioned by St. Matthew: and it must be self-evi- 
dent that a circuit towards the south of Galilee, and 
along that side of the Jordan, was more likely to make 
our Lord known in Idumea, and to attract people 
after him from thence, than a circuit towards the 
north, and along the other half of the river. 

IV. The circuits, which our Lord undertook, all 
began from, and if we except only the last, all ended at 
Capernaum. After making then for any length of time 
soever previously the progress of Galilee, he would still 
be returning to Capernaum at last. It is reasonable 
to presume that the concourse of his followers would 
become greater, the longer his journeyings had con- 
tinued; and would commonly be the greatest when he 
was nearest to his journey’s end. But when do we find 
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him attended by a more than usual resort of people, 
especially in the early periods of his ministry, and not, 
at the same time, described as desirous of teaching 
them? The discourse in St. Matthew, whensoever and 
wheresoever it was delivered, was delivered on a cer- 
tain hill; and some hill, as even St. Luke shews, there 
was in the vicinity of Capernaum. It might have been 
delivered then at the close of the first circuit of Gali- 
lee, from this very hill. 

V. The discourse unquestionably contains an illus- 
trious instance of our Lord’s teaching; and it is not 
the less remarkable that, however illustrious, it is a 
single and a solitary instance of any thing of the kind 
to be met with in St. Matthew’s Gospel. Numerous 
are the occasions, even after this, when it is affirmed 
that our Saviour taught; but on no occasion except 
this is it recorded what he taught. There is but one 
exception (the instance of the teaching in parables) 
which can be produced to the contrary ; and that is an 
exception which rather confirms, than invalidates, the 
assertion. On other occasions, the account of our 
Lord’s discourses, even as recorded by St. Matthew, 
cannot upon any principle be said to be accounts of 
his teaching as such; or of such moral and practical 
discourses as this upon the mount. Compare with it 
the Apostolical commission ; the denunciation of woes ; 
and the prophecy on Mount Olivett: which are the 
longest and fullest in the narration of all but this; and 
it will be acknowledged that they are sud generis in 
contradistinction to this. I infer then that it did 
not come within the design of St. Matthew’s Gospel, to 
specify the particulars of our Lord’s public teaching 
more than once; that is, more than once ,for all: in 
which case it is morally absurd to suppose that he 
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would select any but the first opportunity for the pur- 
pose; and equally so, to suppose that this first oppor- 
tunity would not occur before the second year of our 
Saviour’s ministry. 

VI. The occurrence of the mre on the manner of 
our Lord’s teaching, at the end of the whole", makes 
in favour of the same conclusion: for this is a remark, 
which in each Gospel occurs only once for all, but in 
each, after the first instance of teaching, which they 
record. Our Lord’s teaching was begun in the syna- 
gogue at Capernaum; and when he was engaged on 
this present circuit, he still taught we are told in the 
synagogues of Galilee. If so he still taught up to this 
time within a limited sphere, as well as a corresponding 
audience; but now he teaches in the open air, and 
that an innumerable congregation. It is by no means 
certain whether this was not the very first instance of 
any such teaching, which had yet occurred: and if 
that was the case, it would render it on all accounts 
one of the most memorable incidents of its kind, and 
one of the most deserving to be placed on record. 

VII. The brevity of the historical, compared with 
the fulness of the discursive matter in St. Matthew is 
a clear proof that he was more anxious to relate our 
Lord’s conversations than his actions: and in this pre- 
ference, he has shewn only a due regard to the more 
useful, and so far the more important part of his nar- 
rative. The miracles of our Saviour were designed 
for unbelievers; his sermons for believers: the latter 
might be wanted, and continue to be profitable when the 
former had produced their effect; for miracles could 
properly convince only their sensible witnesses; dis- 
courses may instruct and edify at all times: the benefit 
of the former then would be partial and temporary ; but 
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the advantage of the latter is universal and perpetual. 
Now the compendious manner, in which St. Matthew 
dispatches the detail of events, from the beginning of the 
ministry of Christ to the circuit of Galilee; and from 
that circuit to the sermon on the mount; contrasted 
with the copious and minute account which he has 
given of the sermon in particular: must be an internal 
evidence that the history of the sermon was what he 
chiefly had in view. He expedites every thing else in 
order to arrive the sooner at this: but he arrives the 
sooner at it not by antedating this, but by postpon- 
ing other things: and when he is arrived at it, he 
dwells and dilates upon it with an enlarged and com- 
prehensive particularity, singularly opposed to the 
brief outline, the succinct and cursory notice premised 
of every thing which preceded. 

VIII. The historical circumstances, which preceded 
or followed the two sermons, are of such a kind as to 
be decisive of their distinctness. Let us compare them 
together. 

St. Matthew’s sermon took place during, if not at 
the close of a general circuit of Galilee; St. Luke’s, 
during, if not at the close of a partial circuit round the 
lake: St. Matthew’s, before such an audience as might 
be collected by such a circuit; St. Luke’s, before such 
a congregation as was more probably to be collected by 
the other. St. Matthew’s was produced by the presence 
and contemplation of the multitudes; St. Luke’s, by 
the presence and contemplation of the newly-ordained 
apostles. che moving cause in the former instance was 
a simple regard to the spiritual necessities of the people 
at any time; the moving cause in the latter was a spe- 
cial regard to the event of the recent ordination. St. 
Matthew, who suppresses the fact of the previous or- 
dination, could have no inducement to record the sub- 
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sequent sermon; but St. Luke, who relates the former, 
for that reason only might naturally subjoin the latter: 
the disciples might be primarily addressed by both; 
but the multitudes, as well as the disciples, were ad- 
dressed by the one ;-the disciples alone, and not the 
multitude by the other. 

St. Matthew's discourse was delivered on the moun- 
tain; St. Luke’s was delivered on the plain: Jesus 
went up to the mountain, before the one; he came 
down from the mountain, before the other: he was on 
the plain then before St. Luke’s; and he was on 
the mountain before St. Matthew’s. The use of the 
article, in speaking of this mountain, is natural and 
correct. There was certainly an hill in the vicinity of 
Capernaum, from which two such discourses might be 
pronounced ; and this being both a single hill in itself, 
and the scene of a double, memorable event, the use of 
the article, in alluding to it, would be not merely jus- 
tifiable but necessary. On the same principle, other 
mountains, which had been the localities of remarkable 
transactions; as the mountain where our Saviour twice 
fed the people; the mountain on which he was trans- 
figured ; the mountain on which he appeared after the 
resurrection ; are similarly alluded to as τὸ ὄρος : the 
well-known, memorable scene of such and such events. 

The attempt to reconcile these different statements 
by supposing that Jesus came down from the mountain 
to the plain ground at first, on purpose to heal the 
people and perform his miracles; and afterwards re- 
tired up to the hill again, on purpose to teach them 
and to deliver his sermon ; like many other expedients 
invented to explain away similar differences, is altoge- 
ther a gratuitous assumption, without a shadow of 
countenance from the text: and besides, it makes our 
Saviour do that at last, which, as it is clear, he had no 
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intention of doing at first ; viz. retire from the people, 
as if he wished to avoid them, whom he came down 
from the hill on purpose to get near to. In St. Mat- 
thew’s account, he continued all the while on the 
mountain ; and, when he had done speaking, he de- 
scended, followed by the people, to the plain: in St. 
Luke’s, he continued where he was, on the level 
ground ; and when the sermon was over, it was from 
thence that he went to Capernaum. In St. Matthew, 
_ he assumes the attitude of sitting before he begins to 
speak ; which was as good as to intimate that he was 
about to begin to teach: in St. Luke he delivers his 
discourse standing; with his disciples and the people 
around him. Both attitudes were equally natural under 
the previous circumstances of the case; standing, on 
a level situation; sitting, upon a rising ground. In 
St. Matthew, he takes his seat first, and the disciples 
draw near to him afterwards; in St. Luke, he has 
them about him from the first: in the latter, it would 
seem as if the disciples and the people stood upon higher 
ground ; for Jesus, when he began to address them, 
lifted up his eyes to them; in the former, they must 
have stood upon lower. 

IX. The circumstances, which followed upon the 
sermon in either account, have been considered else- 
where ’, and their differences pointed out.. All the 
above conclusions however will be further confirmed by 
the comparison of the discourses themselves. 

The sermon in St. Matthew contains one hundred 
and seven verses; the sermon in St. Luke, thirty. 
There is consequently an excess on the one hand, and 
a defect on the other, of seventy-seven verses ; that is, 
of more than two-thirds of the whole. It would be dif- 
ficult however to assign a reason why one of the Evan- 
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gelists should recite so much, and the other so little of 
the same discourse ; or why a part should be omitted 
or recorded, and not the whole. Nor can it be replied 
that St. Luke has comprised, in thirty verses, the sub- 
stance of one hundred and seven; or that Azs sermon 
is the epitome of St. Matthew’s: for on this principle, 
the outline in both the discourses ought to be the 
same ; the particulars only should differ. But the state 
of the case is quite the reverse: the topics in St. Matthew 
are many, and various, and distinct; the topics in St.Luke 
are few, and simple, and closely connected. The dis- 
course in the latter touches only here and there on the 
former; but wherever it does so, instead of exhibiting 
the compressed and meagre features of an epitome, it 
dwells and dilates upon the subject under discussion 
with a richness, an emphasis, and an amplification both 
of sentiments and of language, superior to the fulness 
of the supposed original; and preventing the discourse, 
with such a peculiarity of structure, from being con- 
founded even with the idea of a selection out of St. 
Matthew’s; much less with an abstract of it. For 
the same redundancy stands in the way of the former 
hypothesis, as much as of the latter. 

It is a rule of St. Luke’s ; proving both the perfect 
knowledge of his subject which he possessed, and the 
consummate skill with which the course of his narra- 
tive was shaped from the first; to relate nothing twice 
in his own Gospel; however much may occur there 
once which, taken in conjunction with St. Matthew or 
St. Mark, his own Gospel may shew to be related twice. 
Such things happened more than once; and his rule of 
proceeding with respect to them is as follows: if they 
had been related, in the first instance of their occur- 
rence, by his predecessors, he reserves his own account 
of them for the second; if they would have come twice 
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over in his own account, he either relates them once for 
all at first, or if he omits any part of them then, he sup- 
plies the omission by relating it again at some other op- 
portunity. On this principle, the rest of the discourse 
in St. Matthew, over and above his own, if both the 
discourses were one and the same, ought to be found 
somewhere else in his Gospel. But this is not the 
case. ‘Twenty or thirty verses of it may perhaps oc- 
cur there; but more than forty, that is almost one half 
of the whole, would still remain unaccounted for. 

The apparent identity of the exordiums and the 
conclusions of the two sermons, respectively, is said to 
have mainly determined the judgment of Grotius in 
considering them the same. Let us see however how 
far the nature of these exordiums in particular ought 
to lead to such an inference. 

Both the discourses begin with beatitudes consecu- 
tively delivered ; of which St. Matthew’s exhibits nine, 
and St. Luke’s four. Now nine cannot possibly be the 
same with four: and if it can be shewn that St. Luke 
records only four beatitudes, because only four were 
actually pronounced, it will follow that the occasion, 
upon which he records these four, must be totally dif- 
ferent from that, upon which St. Matthew recorded the 
nine. 

Now besides recording certain beatitudes St. Luke 
has recorded also certain woes; but St. Matthew no 
such thing: and as woes in general are the reverse of 
beatitudes in general, so these woes in particular are 
the reverse of those beatitudes in particular. The 
structure of St. Luke’s exordium is singular, and a ge- 
nuine specimen of Hebrew parallelism. He recounts 
four beatitudes and he recounts four woes; he re- 
counts the beatitudes first and the woes next: the or- 
der of the beatitudes is the counterpart of the order of 
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the woes, and the particular subject of each beatitude 
is the ἀντίστοιχον of the opposite woe. I argue then 
that the number and order of the woes, which follow, 
are decisive as to the number and order of the beati- 
tudes, which precede: each of them is a check upon 
the other, and a limitation of the other. There could 
be only four beatitudes; because there are but four 
woes: there could be only four woes, because there 
were only four beatitudes. 

Besides this, is it no symptom of disparity, that the 
beatitudes in St. Matthew, as far as the ninth, are all 
indirect, or couched in the form of general gnome ; in 
St. Luke they are all direct, and immediately addressed 
to the disciples ? This circumstance alone is sufficient 
to decide the question; for the very change of manner 
in the ninth beatitude is a proof that the discourse in 
St. Matthew had begun, and until then had proceeded 
differently. Were this also a proper place to explain 
either of the sermons particularly, it might be shewn, 
on the ground of the woe specifically opposed. to each 
beatitude, that the terms πτωχοὶ, πεινῶντες, κλαίοντες, 1 
the three first beatitudes of St. Luke, must be literally 
understood, of the really poor, the really hungry, the 
really mournful and disconsolate in this life: whereas, 
it is equally clear that the same terms in St. Matthew 
are to be figuratively understood, of the poor in spirit, 
of the hungry and thirsty after righteousness, of the 
sorrow produced by repentance and the sense of sin. 
These objections would remain, though the beatitudes 
and the other particulars of each exordium, so far as 
they agreed together, were all related alike. It happens 
however that, neither with their order nor with their 
enunciation, is this the case. St. Luke’s fourth beati- 
tude is St. Matthew’s ninth; and what is still more 
extraordinary, his second and his third are just the 
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reverse in St. Matthew; that is, what answers to his 
second comes after what answers to his third: and as 
to the language and expressions, they are different in 
every instance throughout. 

A comparison of the conclusions, and of the inter- 
mediate parts, would tend to the same result. But as 
it would require the examination of verse by verse, 
and not merely of paragraph by paragraph, and as the 
effect would be still the same, in the eviction of discre- 
pancies after discrepancies, affecting not simply omis- 
sions, or what is wanting in one Gospel though sup- 
plied by the other, but the arrangement and expression 
of what is found to be related in common by both; I 
may be excused from entering upon it. 

The sermon in St. Luke exhibits all the evidences of 
an original discourse, and of an uniform composition. Its 
topics are determinate, consistent, and natural; mutually 
connected together; and applicable to the case of the 
newly-ordained Apostles, as enforcing duties either 
eminently Christian in themselves, or in their primary 
relation peculiarly incumbent upon them. But there 
is no such leading idea, no such exclusive reference 
predominant in St. Matthew’s: one purpose of which 
(though only to a certain extent, and for a limited 
portion of the whole) is to reinforce parts of the Deca- 
logue; and therefore to characterise the Preacher more 
as that original and independent Lawgiver, promised 
by Moses” and expected by the Jews, than as the 
Master and Instructor of the Apostles. The tone and 
manner of the first sermon ; the general sentiment, the 
spirit and character of the former; may indeed be dis- 
covered in the second. Both the discourses are mani- 
festly the offspring of the same mind, and there is a 
family likeness between them. But as even in the 
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children of the same parents, or in members of the 
same family in common, the individuating characters 
of each are not so indistinct or imperceptible as to 
allow of our confounding them together. I have 
judged it best therefore to disturb the position of 
neither; but to leave each where it stands upon re- 
cord. It is an additional reason for coming to this 
determination, that though the business of teaching 
the people must have been our Saviour’s regular em- 
ployment, if any thing was so; yet in all the Gospels 
together these two are the only occasions upon which 
we have the least account in detail of what he taught: 
and to confound these two discourses, or to suppose the 
occasions which produced them identical, is manifestly 
little to be desired. 


DIESSRTATION XXVII. 


On the beginning to teach in Parables, and on the time and 
place of their interpretation. 


Upon the particular exposition of the parables 
which were now delivered, it would manifestly be im- 
proper to enter in the present work; nor shall I no- 
tice the subject of the Gospel narrative in this portion 
of the whole, further than concerns the business of 
an Harmony; in the consideration of a certain historical 
difficulty: with respect to which there exists some de- 
gree of perplexity, and which, to say the least of that 
degree of perplexity, no Harmony ought to pass over 
(though most of those with which I am acquainted have 
nevertheless passed it over) unexplained. 

With regard to the time or the manner of this be- 
ginning to teach in parables, as well as to the order of 
succession in which these first of the number were 
pronounced, there is little or no difficulty. On each of 
these points the testimony of the several Evangelists is 
either obviously consistent, or easily to be reconciled 
together. Thus much however is distinctly implied 
by the express words of St. Matthew and St. Mark, 
and not called in question merely by the silence of 
St. Luke; that our Lord began to teach in parables 
for the first time upon this occasion ; and consequently 
that he had never delivered a parable before: a con- 
clusion, which the course and succession of the Gospel- 
history hitherto must of itself confirm. There is no 
parable, nor any vestige of a parable, like those which 
were now pronounced, and those which are seen to be 
pronounced hereafter, to be met with in it. The word, 
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παραβολὴ, it is true, may occur; but wherever this is 
the case, it stands for a very different thing from what 
we consider to be meant by a parable: as if I thought 
it necessary, I could very plainly demonstrate. 

It is agreed also that when our Lord began thus to 
teach in parables, it was upon the shore of the lake of 
Capernaum, to which he had repaired. on purpose; 
and sitting on board a small vessel, at some distance 
indeed from the land, but not so far as to be out of the 
hearing of the people. This, as we have often seen, 
was his familiar practice when in the vicinity of the 
lake; or when he would avoid the pressure of the 
multitude. And hence perhaps it is that, speaking of 
the ship in question, both the Evangelists make use of 
the article; meaning probably the very ship which 
had been appointed* to attend upon him, and to be 
ready for such services as these, when he was last in 
the neighbourhood of the lake. 

The difficulty, to which I allude, concerns the time 
and manner of delivering those interpretations of two 
of the present parables—the seed and the tares—which 
Jesus is perceived to have vouchsafed at the request of 
his disciples. It must be evident from Matt. xiii. 36, that 
the interpretation of the latter could neither have been 
asked, nor have been conceded, before the dismissal of 
the multitude and the return of our Lord to Capernaum. 
This interpretation, therefore, as well as the request 
which produced it, must have been posterior to the 
day’s teaching in public; that is, strictly a part of what 
afterwards took place in private. But the interpreta- 
tion of the former parable St. Matthew himself inter- 
poses before he recounts the second; and the other 
two Evangelists, whether they record any more para- 
bles than the first, or not, yet subjoin the explanation 
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_ of the first before they proceed to the next. This in- 
terpretation too was produced by a request of the dis- 
ciples; yet the fact of such a request does not appear 
from St. Matthew: it is supplied by St. Mark and 
St. Luke alone. 

The question, then, which we have to consider, 
amounts substantially to this; Whether the request, 
which produced the exposition of the parable of the 
sower, was preferred and answered on the. spot; or 
like that which produced the interpretation of the 
parable of the tares, was preferred and answered after 
our Lord had returned into private. And here, as we 
have frequently had occasion to observe, the testimony 
of the less explicit, the less circumstantial, the less 
positive among the Evangelists, it is just and reason- 
able, should be estimated altogether in conformity to 
the testimony of the more so. 

Now at the close of St. Mark’s account of this day’s 
teaching, we meet with the following observation >, 
which does not occur in either of the other two: And 
in many such parables did he speak the word unto them; 
so as they were able to hear him: but without a pa- 
rable did he not speak unto them: in private however 
he expounded every thing to his own disciples. This 
statement must be understood to affirm that, for that 
day and while he was still in public, Jesus spake in 
nothing but parables; taking care only that what he 
himself was pronouncing aloud, from the ship and the 
sea, might be heard by the people on the shore: but that, 
when the day’s teaching was over, and the people had 
been dismissed, he explained to his disciples what he 
had been teaching. 

There is nothing, it is true, said about the disciples 
requesting this explanation; but neither is any thing 
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said to the contrary: and with regard to the fact of 
any explanation, the mention of this further circum- 
stance was clearly unimportant. There was one pa- 
rable also, the last on record, which he did certainly 
interpret of his own accord; and upon the authority 
of this assurance of St. Mark’s, whether the interpre- 
tations of more were requested or not, we should be 
bound to believe that they were given. The great 
point of distinction, which the Evangelist would im- 
press upon us, is the marked difference of our Saviour’s 
conduct in respect to the same thing, the understand- 
ing of his parables, towards the people in general and 
his disciples in particular. He explained to the one 
what he had disguised from the other; that is, he con- 
ceded a special favour and indulgence to the one, but 
denied them to the other. Now the parables had been 
pronounced, at first, in the hearing of the disciples as 
well as of the multitude; and they had been as unin- 
telligible, at first, to the former as to the latter. He 
could not then explain them even to the disciples, ex- 
cept in private: for as to rendering κατ᾽ ἰδίαν, aside, or 
apart, in any sense distinct from i private; that is, 
as to supposing that every parable was explained on 
the spot to the disciples, after and as it had been just 
pronounced to the people, such a supposition would 
be little better than absurd. According therefore to 
St. Mark, no interpretation of any of the parables could 
have been delivered, except in private; and out of the 
three. such explanations, which are on record, two, as 
it is obvious, were delivered in private. 

But again; before he subjoins the interpretation of 
the parable of the sower, St. Mark premises the follow- 
ing words, in allusion to the circumstances under which 
it was granted : ς ὅτε δὲ ἐγένετο καταμόνας, ἠρώτησαν 
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αὐτὸν of περὶ αὐτὸν, σὺν τοῖς δώδεκα, THY παραβολήν. The 
received translation renders the first part of this sen- 
tence, And when he was alone; its full meaning, how- 
ever, is, But when he was become alone—when he was 
got by himself. Now what could be understood by 
these words, except his returning into private? Before, 
he was in the company of the multitude; and there- 
fore was not by himself: or if it should be objected 
that he was in the ship, and the people on the shore, 
I would ask, if that is what is meant by his being 
alone, how was it possible to become more alone? Be- 
sides, if the rest of the disciples, along with the Twelve, 
put this request and put it in public, they must have 
put the request along with the Twelve, and put it in 
public, on board the ship; and therefore have all been 
with Jesus, as well as the T'welve, in the ship. But 
though this might be the case with the Twelve, it is 
not probable that it would be so with more. The 
vessels, which navigated the lake of Tiberias, were 
certainly capable of holding more than a complement 
of twelve persons. But, if we consider for what pur- 
pose our Lord had taken up his position on the ship; 
viz. not.to interfere with the business of his teaching, 
but to avoid the proximity of the crowd; it is not 
likely that he would admit thither more than his con- 
stant attendants, which were merely the Twelve. 

The same conclusion is further confirmed by the 
first words of our Lord’s answer to the request itself¢: 
To you it is conceded to know the uvorypiov—that is, 
the secret—of the kingdom of God: ἐκείνοις δὲ, τοῖς ἔξω---- 
they are all conveyed in parables. Here as the dis- 
ciples are clearly denoted by the you, so the multitudes, 
opposed to them, are as clearly to be understood by the 
ἐκείνοις, τοῖς ἔξω. Now these words also would be in- 
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adequately rendered, To those without. The mere use 
of ἐκείνοις δὲ, that is, But unto them—would have been 
enough to distinguish the people in general from the 
disciples in particular: the addition of τοῖς ἔξω, which 
defines and limits even the demonstrative pronoun, 
opposes them so much the more. The words then 
should be understood to mean, But unto them, those, 
I say, who are without. It is as if Jesus had begun by 
saying, Unto you, τοῖς ἔσω, such and such privileges 
are conceded—but to those others, τοῖς ἔξω, just the 
reverse. 

It is clearly therefore implied that, at the time when 
this conversation was passing, Jesus and the disciples, 
οἱ περὶ αὐτὸν, Were somewhere within, and the rest of 
the people were somewhere without. If so, our Lord 
and his disciples were in private. For in what sense 
could the multitude be called οἱ ἔξω, and our Lord’s 
immediate attendants be opposed to them as of ἔσω, if 
both were alike in the open air, and still in public? Is 
it a sufficient account of this distinction that the latter 
were in the ship, and the former were not? or, while 
all were in common in public, could there possibly be 
room for such a division between any one part and the 
rest, as that of of ἔξω and of ἔσω No such distinction 
occurs in St. Matthew, or in St. Luke: the former of 
whom has simply ἐκείνοις, and the latter, τοῖς λοιποῖς. 

It must be some confirmation of the same conclu- 
sion, that our Lord’s disciples, from their habitual 
respect to their Master, would surely not presume to 
interrupt him while engaged in the delivery of a series 
of parables, and as they might perceive, of nothing 
else. Still less would they do this to gratify their own 
curiosity. It is possible, that under such circumstances 
they might ask him why he was teaching in parables ; 
that is, in a manner so different from usual; so con- 
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trary to the plainness and simplicity, which had cha- 
racterised his doctrine hitherto. The surprise and 
novelty of the thing itself might lead to thus much; 
especially if a pause in the continuity of his discourse 
supplied the opportunity of putting the question: but 
they would not account for more. 

Besides, if our Lord explained any of his parables 
in public as he first delivered them, this would have 
endangered the very end of teaching in parables at all. 
For if the explanation, as well as the parable which it 
explained, was delivered in public, what was there to 
prevent the people, who had heard the parable, from 
hearing also the explanation? It is some argument 
too, that the interpretation of the first parable is said 
to have been begun by οὐκ οἴδατε τὴν παραβολὴν ταύτην; 
καὶ πῶς πάσας τὰς παραβολὰς γνώσεσθε" ; We cannot 
suppose that the reference here is intended of any pa- 
rables, but those which were actually now delivered ; 
five of which are placed on record, and more than 
five perhaps were spoken. If the words then are to 
be rendered thus, Have ye not understood this parable? 
how then will ye understand them all? they will im- 
ply that all had been delivered already, and all had 
been understood or not understood already; but that 
this being the simplest, and easiest, and consequently 
the most likely to be comprehended of any, if this had 
been mistaken, it would be much more difficult to make 
them comprehend the rest. 

What then shall we say to St. Matthew’s testimony, 
who has certainly interposed the interpretation be- 
tween the parable to which it refers, and the parable 
of the tares, which follows next; and as it would seem 
in answer to a question from the disciples ? 

I. He does not say the disciples put any request, as 
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soon as Jesus had done speaking the parable. He uses 
his ordinary form of expression; implying that, except 
when our Lord’s followers, even the Apostles, had oc- 
casion to prefer some inquiry, or otherwise to come to 
him of their own accord, they were accustomed to keep 
at a certain distance from him‘; The disciples came 
to him and said: an assertion which would be equally 
true of what might be done afterwards, as much as of 
what might be done then. 

II. The inquiry, which he shews that they actually 
put, is not, as in the other two Evangelists, the ques- 
tion, What might this parable be? but the question, 
Why art thou speaking to them, that is, to the people, 
in parables ? a question, not only very different from 
the other, but under the circumstances of the case 
much more likely to be put. If our Saviour hitherto 
had never taught in parables; so that a parable, until 
now, was an unheard-of thing: if he began now, and 
continued to teach in nothing else; more especially 
if the kind of parables, which he first employed, was 
the allegorical ; a kind, in its own nature designed for 
mystery and concealment: nothing could be more rea- 
sonable than that the disciples should be surprised and 
perplexed by this sudden change in the manner of his 
public address: nor than that, under the influence of 
these feelings, as soon as a pause in his discourse oc- 
curred (which was manifestly the case at xiii. 9) they 
should inquire into the causes of the change. 

It is not likely, however, that both the questions on 
record would be put in conjunction; or though they 
were so, still it would be morally certain that St. Mat- 
thew’s would be first put and first answered. It is cer- 
tain also, that St. Matthew mentions only one of them, 
St. Mark and St. Luke mention only the other: but if 
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both were put at once, no good reason can be as- 
signed for the omission in either case. If however 
two different questions were really put and really an- 
swered, each at a different time and place, then such an 
omission is conceivable. 

It is certain likewise, that the answer to St. Mat- 
thew’s question, as recorded by him, however obliquely 
it may be given, is yet a proper answer to the previous 
inquiry; because the very words of the inquiry are 
repeated in verse 13, and the rest, before and after this 
verse, is so connected with it, as to be necessarily the 
substance of one and the same reply. It is evident also 
that the answer to St. Mark’s question" is all a proper 
answer to that one and the same inquiry, which is 
again alluded to at verse 13. Notwithstanding too 
the apparent substantive resemblance of verses 11, 12 
in St. Mark (agreeing almost verbatim with verse 10 
in the parallel passage of Luke) to some parts of St. 
Matthew’s account ; still there is so much real differ- 
ence between them, that we should not know on what 
principle to regard them as the identical account of an 
identical discourse, at the same time and place. 

To specify no more than one single instance: it is 
surely a proof of great disparity that, in quoting the 
words of Isaiah, St. Matthew describes our Lord to 
say, ὅτι βλέποντες οὐ βλέπουσι: and St. Mark, ἵνα βλέ- 
ποντες...μὴ ἴδωσι. The former is the natural mode of 
assigning the producing cause, the latter, the final end 
of the effect in question. According to the one, Jesus 
is made to reply, and very appositely to the question 
which precedes; For this reason am I speaking to them 
in parables, because that seeing they do not see: and 
according to the other, though no longer with any ex- 
press reference to such a question, yet equally appo- 
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sitely under the circumstances of the case; To those, 
who are without, they are all made known in parables ; 
to the intent that seeing they may not see. 

The harmony then of the several accounts will stand 
as follows: 

I. Matthew xiii. 10-17 is regular; containing the 
answer actually returned to the question actually put, 
at the close of the first parable ; Why art thou speaking 
in parables ? 

II. Mark iv. 10-25 and Luke viii. 9-18, assign the 
similar reply to the similar inquiry, What might that 
parable be? but after the day’s teaching in public was 
over. In both, parts of what had been already related 
by St. Matthew, and in answer to the former question ; 
concerning the singular privilege, conceded to the dis- 
ciples, in being favoured by the disclosure of truths, 
purposely concealed from the rest; are found to be re- 
peated: but so naturally and so pertinently to the 
occasion, that their recurrence can be considered no 
objection. Nor is this account in St. Mark a proper 
Anticipation ; because he specifies, at the outset, the 
true time to which it belongs; and shews thereby that 
he had nothing in view by it, except to connect the in- 
terpretation as closely as possible with what it inter- 
preted—for the mutual advantage of both. 

III. Matthew xiii. 18-23, is, consequently, a pro- 
per Anticipation, being given without any such inti- 
mation; yet it is an Anticipation, which may be vin- 
dicated on the same principle—the principle of subjoin- 
ing the explanation directly to the parable explained. 
The intermediate question might be truly put and an- 
swered, as it is represented to be; and if so, it would 
furnish an opportunity for continuing the discourse of 
our Lord, once begun upon this subject, to another, 
aot much unlike it. He might have this further in- 
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ducement also to do this; that the substance of the an- 
swer to the first question was premised though very 
briefly to the interpretation accorded to the second. 

IV. Our Lord’s teaching being afterwards resumed 
in the parable of the tares, it might be uninterruptedly 
continued through the rest of the parables on record, 
and perhaps more, until he returned to his private 
abode in Capernaum; where, consequently, as it is 
shewn by St. Matthew himself, the inquiry about the 
parable of the tares, which led to its explanation, must 
have been put. To conclude then. 

The number of parables, related as now delivered 
whether in public or in private, is eight: seven of 
which are found in St. Matthew, three in St. Mark, 
and one in St. Luke. Of St. Matthew’s seven, four 
are peculiar to his Gospel; and of St. Mark’s three, 
the second is peculiar to his; St. Luke’s one, as well 
as its interpretation, is recorded by them all: it is in 
fact the parable of the sower. 

Of these omissions, St. Matthew’s may perhaps be 
accounted for by supposing that many more such para- 
bles, as this one which is wanting to complete the 
eight, might be now delivered ; and consequently that 
omissions of more or of fewer, among the whole num- 
ber, might be expected in all the accounts. On this 
subject I cannot enter at large at present; or else it 
might be shewn that these minor parables are related 
rather as specimens of the class to which they belong, 
and as instances of the many figurative modes of de- 
scribing some historical circumstance or other in the 
future Christian dispensation, upon which this day's 
teaching, continued as it was through no little time, 
was probably occupied; than as a complete enumera- 
tion of all which were actually spoken. 

St. Mark’s omissions are obviously in unison with 
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his characteristic conciseness in the account of our 
Lord’s discourses; a conciseness the true reason of 
which has perhaps been alleged elsewhere’. 

With regard to St. Luke, two out of the seven which 
he omits came over again in another part of the Gos- 
pel-history, and are recorded by him there: three 
others, which were delivered in private, he might na- 
turally omit because, as neither the beginning nor the 
ending of this day’s teaching is specified by him in 
particular, he neither brings our Lord out of a certain 
_ house to commence his teaching on the lake, nor takes 
him back thither when it was over. Besides which, it 
is a general reason for hts omissions, and also for St. 
Mark’s, that the parables omitted being all of them pro- 
phecies, and prophecies which, at the time when they 
composed their Gospels, had long been more or less 
fulfilled ; to have recorded them as they were first deli- 
vered, would be to have related the prediction after its 
fulfilment by the event. The same objection does not 
apply to the account of them in St. Matthew; whose 
Gospel, as we have shewn, was written early in the 
history of the progress of Christianity, and before it 
had been preached among the Gentiles!. 

But indeed the general conciseness of St. Luke, in 
the account of this whole transaction, must satisfy an 
impartial reader that it was designed ; and in all pro- 
bability was due to his knowledge of the minute and 
adequate relation, which the same things had expe- 
rienced from his predecessors ; especially from St. Mat- 
thew. Hence had not the one parable, which he does 
record, been the first of its kind, and expressly inter- 
preted by our Lord himself, so as to constitute an 
epoch in his ministry ; a remarkable change in his man- 
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ner of teaching; and above all so as to be a specimen 
both of the method of instruction by parables, and of 
the mode of understanding and interpreting them: I 
consider it not improbable that he would have passed 
over even this. 

As to the verbal agreement between the several ac- 
counts, it is greater between St. Matthew’s and St. 
Mark’s, than between either and St. Luke’s: a dis- 
_ tinction, which holds good also in other instances ; and 
for the reasons alluded to before, was a priori to be 
expected. In the account however of the parables, 
verbal coincidences are perhaps not to be expected, 
on the same grounds as in the relation of our Lord’s 
other discourses. For every such parable consists 
of an history, the basis of which is an action; and 
hence, though it may be related as something origi- 
nally conceived and pronounced by our Saviour, it no 
more requires to be related in the same form of words 
throughout, than the common facts of his personal 
history ; which are all given, under different forms of 
narration, as the same history of what he did or suf- 
fered in general. 


DISSERTATION XXVIII. 


On the question concerning eating with unwashen hands, 
Matthew xv. 1—20. Mark vu. 1—23. 


In order to compare these accounts, the most con- 
venient distribution of the narrative is into what took 
place with the Pharisees and with the multitude in 
public*, and what with the disciples in private>. The 
difficulty of reconciling them is much greater as con- 
cerns the former, than as concerns the latter: and 
with regard to each there is proof of one omission, at 
least, in St. Matthew, supplied by St. Mark: first, the 
immediate cause of the question of the Pharisees ὃ: 
and secondly, the renewal of the conversation in pri- 
vate after the decision in public, when Jesus and the 
disciples were come into some house®: neither of which 
things is specified, though both may be implied in 
St. Matthew. 

Independent also of this distinction, the account of 
St. Mark is in other respects the fuller and more par- 
ticular of the two. Not to mention the substance of 
vil. 3, 4, containing so minute an explanation of the 
customs in question of the Jews, which he premises to 
the ensuing narrative ; there is nothing in St. Matthew 
corresponding to vii. 8. 9, and perhaps to vii. 12. 13, 
in St. Mark; vii. 16. also is peculiar to the latter. It 
is true, that xv. 12. 13. 14. may be found only in St. 
Matthew: but this is an integral part of the account, 
which might be detached from the rest and omitted, 
without prejudice either to what goes before, or to 
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what follows after it. This omission therefore in St. 
Mark is not like the omissions in St. Matthew, which 
were partly the omissions of facts necessary in the 
way of explanation, and partly the concise representa- 
tion of what was more fully expressed by the speaker. 
Had St. Mark, indeed, in what he records along with 
St. Matthew, been found to abbreviate some things, 
while he enlarged upon others, instead of being more 
circumstantial throughout; the argument from the 
comparative particularity or conciseness of either would 
be neutral. 

With regard to this single omission, which I am 
persuaded was intentionally made; it is sufficiently 
accounted for by considering to what it relates. The 
part in question is a prophetical denunciation, levelled 
against the Pharisees; whose persons, and not whose 
doctrines, are denoted by the figurative language which 
it employs*. They had taken offence at the recent 
decision®; and the disciples, who reported this fact to 
their Master, apprehended some evil consequences from 
their resentment. The declaration subjoined was. in- 
tended to reassure them ; and predicts that in due time 
both they and their followers should come to nothing. 
Let them alone, that is, leave them to themselves ; and 
they will run blindly to their own destruction. They 
were no plantation of the Father’s planting ; and there- 
fore should at last be rooted out. All this was certainly 
prophecy; but prophecy with a limited application; 
and like the longer and more particular denunciations 
which occur hereafter‘, personally regarded only the 
Scribes and the Pharisees of that generation, and was 


* Ignatius, PP. Apostolici, εἰσὶν φυτεία πατρός. κ',τ.λ. So like- 
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to be fulfilled only in their personal history. If how- 
ever St. Mark wrote for Gentiles, or at least for per- 
sons unacquainted with Jewish sects and Jewish usages; 
(of which the explanation,. premised to the account, is 
a sufficient proof;) it does not appear what particu- 
lar interest in the fate of a sect or party, among the 
Jews, these were likely to take: nor consequently why 
such denunciations, having been already recorded by 
St. Matthew, might not be purposely omitted by St. 
Mark. Such seems to be the principle on which he 
acts every where else: for neither in his account of 
the ministry of John, nor in that of the ministry of 
Christ; do any of the penal denunciations with a 
special and a limited reference, which stand so promi- 
nently in St. Matthew, occur in St. Mark. His omis- 
sion of all the personal matter, in reply to the charge 
of dispossession by the agency of Beelzebub, and his 
similar omission of the whole of Matthew xxiii, are 
examples to the point. 

This evidence then of the greater circumstantiality of 
St. Mark in the present instance must contribute some- 
thing to reconcile his account to St. Matthew’s; but it 
will not, as in other instances, be all which is necessary 
for that effect. The existing differences are such as do 
not admit of being adjusted, simply upon this princi- 
ple; for they involve a question not so much of omis- 
sion and supplement, as of order and statement. The 
first part of our Lord’s reply in St. Mark is the last in 
St. Matthew; and the last in St. Matthew is the first 
in St. Mark: that is, Mark vii. 6-8, answers to Matt. 
xv. 7-9; and Matt. xv. 3-6, answers to Mark vii. 9— 
13: with respect to which I shall, notwithstanding, 
endeavour to shew, first, that St. Matthew’s order may 
be, and I believe was the true; yet, secondly, that St. 
Mark’s is not at variance with it. 
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St. Matthew’s order, as we may presume, is the true, 
first, because the reply of our Lord, as recorded by 
him, is recorded continuously, and as one reply; with- 
out interruption from first to last. 

Secondly, because the terms of the first sentence of 
this reply are so clearly accommodated to the terms of 
the question just before 8, that no one can doubt whe- 
ther the former was immediately retorted upon the 
latter, or not. Why do thy disciples transgress the 
tradition of the elders? Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God? There cannot be a more per- 
fect specimen of antithesis. One expostulation is op- 
posed to another; one set of persons are contrasted 
with another; an instance of the breach of one law is 
met by an instance of the breach of another. 

From the conduct of Jesus at last, it is evident that 
he never intended to answer the question of the Phari- 
sees to them; he meant to reserve his decision for the 
people. He knew that they had some sinister purpose 
in preferring the demand; or at least that to enter 
upon the question, on its own grounds, before them ; 
to explain to hem how utterly insignificant in the sight 
of God were all forms of merely external purity, unac- 
companied by the purity of the heart; would neces- 
sarily fail of its effect. His answer therefore is en- 
tirely an argumentum ad homines. He does as good 
as promise to explain unto them, why his own disciples 
transgressed the tradition of the elders, if they would 
first explain to ham, why-their disciples, in obedience 
to that tradition, transgressed the commandment. of 
God. : 

Thirdly because, though the hypocrisy of the inter- 
rogators could not but be known to our Lord, and 
could not but be justly the subject of Azs reproaches, 
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from the first; yet for the sake of those about him, it 
might still be necessary openly to expose that hypo- 
crisy, before he reproached them with it: in which 
case, it was more likely that he would begin as St. 
Matthew represents him to do, than as St. Mark. 

The instance of hypocrisy, with which he accord- 
ingly reproaches them, consisted in this case, as in 
other cases of the like kind, in straining off a gnat, 
and swallowing a camel; in resenting a small offence, 
and deliberately sanctioning a greater. There is no 
comparison, in point of force and obligation, between 
the laws of God and the laws of men; yet even on 
their own admission the laws of tradition, being every 
where spoken of as the traditions of the elders, or of 
those of old time, were not the laws of God, but the 
laws of men. To the existence of this law of tradi- 
tion among his countrymen Josephus bears distinct 
testimony); and he attributes it also to the Pharisees, 
whose origin he first mentions! as contemporary with 
Jonathan, the successor of Judas Maccabeus. It is 
true that the pretended zeal for the law of tradition 
was grounded, or affected to be grounded, on a zeal 
for the authority of God: the laws of tradition, as it 
was maintained by the rabbis, were originally derived 
from the will or commands of God. But the tradi- 
tionary word of God—to admit for argument’s sake 
the existence of any such word—could possess at the 
utmost only an equal, and certainly not a superior 
authority in comparison of the written: and if in a 
given instance the doctrines or precepts of the one 
were diametrically repugnant to the doctrines or pre- 
cepts of the other, they could not both be derived 
from the same authority, or both retain the same au- 
thority: one of them must needs be false, or must 
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needs succumb to the other. The same legislator could 
never deliberately contradict himself; nor while a cer- 
tain injunction still remained in force, exact at one time 
what he had directly proscribed at another. Much less 
was it possible for two contrary requisitions both to pro- 
ceed from God; or, if in a given instance there should 
be any conflict between two rules of duty, each of them 
professing to emanate from him, that both could be 
derived from the same Divine source, or both entitled 
to equal consideration and obedience in deference to a 
common authority. 

Now whatever authority was ascribed to the oral or 
traditionary word of God, it was not denied that his 
written word continued the same. The law of tradition 
might pretend to explain the law of Moses, but it did 
not presume to abrogate it, or to say that it was no 
longer of effect. The written word of God then being 
always professedly acknowledged as the genuine, au- 
thentic record of the will and commands of God; yet 
the traditionary word being also considered the same ; 
it follows that, on this principle, there were two ge- 
nuine, authentic records of the will of God, and two 
authoritative rules of duty, the law of Moses and the 
tradition of the elders. If these therefore were each 
of them what they professed to be, they must agree 
together; or if there was any thing in the one flatly 
contradictory to something in the other, one of them 
must be a false pretender to its title: which one might 
be the law of tradition, but even on the admission of 
the Pharisees could not be the law of Moses. 

The ordinances of bodily ablution, and the other 
precepts of external purity, in an alleged breach where- 
of the offence of the disciples consisted, being no where 
prescribed in the written word of God, rested exclu- 
sively on the authority of tradition; and the laws of 
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tradition being all similarly founded, any instance of 
a direct contradiction between them and the written 
word of God would be sufficient to discredit the whole 
system; and to justify the inference that what led to 
such consequences as these could never be the dictate 
of eternal truth and justice, instinctively recognised by 
the consciences of mankind, but must be a gross and 
palpable delusion, founded in fraud and cunning, or 
the fruit of error and infatuation. Many such ex- 
amples of traditionary rules of duty, at variance with 
the plainest maxims of moral] and religious truth, there 
might have been produced ; but that, which our Lord 
insists upon in the present instance as among the most 
criminal of all, and among the most flatly repugnant 
both to the written word of God, and to the natural 
sense of right and wrong, was the perversion of the 
vow of Corban, as sanctioned by the law of tradition. 
The existence of the vow of Corban in his own time 
is recognised by Josephus: καὶ of κορβᾶν αὑτοὺς ὀνο- 
μάσαντες TH Θεῷ’ δῶρον δὲ τοῦτο σημαίνει κατὰ “Ελλήνων 
λώτταν ".---δηλοῖ δὲ... δώρον Θεοῦ | By this vow both 
property and persons might become devoted to God; 
and what had been once thus appropriated never after 
could be put to any other use™. One of the earliest 
instances of such a Corban was, in my opinion, the 
devotion of the daughter of Jephthah to perpetual vir- 
ginity"; which I am persuaded was of no other descrip- 
tion: the next was the consecration of Samuel, whom 
Hannah his mother solemnly dedicated to the Lord 
even before his conception ὃ; and whom Eli, in allusion 
to this dedication, calls by a beautiful metaphor the 
loan which was lent to the Lord?; interceding with 
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God that for the sake of this loan, and as it were in 
acknowledgment of the use of this loan, he would bless 
his parents with a numerous family. 

But in order to the natural effect of the vow of Cor- 
ban, it must have been bona fide made; and when 
made, it was to be bona fide fulfilled. It could never 
stand good as the result of ignorance or of inadverten- 
cy; much less as a subterfuge to escape from other duties. 
The law of tradition however had perverted it to these 
abuses; affixing so superstitious a value to the mere 
pronunciation of the terms δῶρον é>rw—that, of what- 
soever they might have been said, it became thence- 
forward restricted from its natural use and purpose, 
yet not necessarily appropriated to the service of God. 
Hence if a son, whether in the heat of passion, or coolly 
and deliberately, had only said to one of his parents— 
δῶρον ἔστω, ὃ ἐὰν ἐξ ἐμοῦ wpernOys—may every thing of 
mine, which might be useful to thee, be δώρον ; though 
by such a mode of vowing nothing became consecrated 
to God, yet every thing was tied up from his parents ; 
he had debarred himself from doing good to them 
again; he would be as much guilty of impiety, if he 
turned his means or opportunities ever after to their 
benefit, as if his goods and possessions, his soul and 
his body, having all been inalienably appropriated to 
God, had subsequently been put to any other use: yet 
strange to say, for any purpose but that one, he was 
just as much his own master, he was as free to do 
what he pleased with his own, as before. Thus was 
a rash and inadvertent, or even a designing and mali- 
cious expression rendered perpetually binding on the 
conscience; the name of religion and the honour of 
God were prostituted as a cloke for unnatural wicked- 
ness; and even the road to repentance was effectually 
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blocked up: for as our Lord continues 4, a son after 
that, though he might wish it, would not be permitted 
to honour his parents; he would be kept to his word, 
against his own inclination; he would be held as 
amenable to spiritual or temporal censures, for services 
rendered to them, as if he had applied a bona fide 
Corban to any profane use. Such monstrous hypo- 
crisy, or such palpable self-delusion, as is implied in this 
doctrine, is scarcely to be credited of any description of 
persons who did not find their interest in it; or if the 
general wickedness of the times had not rendered it, as a 
means of evading the simplest and plainest duties, only 
too palatable to the world at large. Yet this explana- 
tion of the doctrine is capable of being confirmed by 
the testimony of the rabbis themselves; and I shall 
produce the necessary proofs of it by and by. 

In the mean while this breach of the fifth command- 
~ ment, as authorized by the law of tradition, has a case 
in point, in the breach of the third also; which is just 
as strongly insisted on, Matthew xxiii. 16-22. All 
those distinctions tended alike to refine away the sanc- 
tity of oaths; and consequently to sap the foundations 
not merely of a religious veneration for the name and the 
attributes of God, but of mutual faith and trust among 
men; of which there can no longer be any safeguard, 
when oaths, the most deliberate and solemn of the 
modes of conviction, are no more of any effect. Amidst 
all such distinctions between one oath which was good, 
and another which was nothing, we may trace a com- 
mon feature of resemblance, which proves, more than 
any thing, the impurity of their origin; and that they 
were the contrivances of fraud and cunning, invented 
for the purpose of deceiving. That mode of swearing, 
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which was a priori the most natural and probable, is 
in each instance pronounced good for nothing: and 
that, which was the most unnatural and the least 
likely to occur, is in every instance alone made bind- 
ing. But which of these distinctions would be most 
serviceable for the sake of deception, nobody can ques- 
tion. 

For the proof of the explanation referred to, the 
reader may consult the authorities in the margin’. 
This one passage from Maimonides is sufficient to esta- 
blish it: Si quis . . . ita dixisset, Sit mihi Corban ista 
massa panis, Sit mihi sacra res; atque idem exinde 
massam istam panis comedisset, hic sane przevaricatione 
obstringeretur, quamvis eadem massa panis reliquis 
hominum licita fuisset 8. Vide however the other cases 
which he supposes in the same passage. Hence, that 
maxim of the Talmud, Votum (scilicet, Corban) etiam 
in legem cadit—juramentum, non item: Corban might 
excuse from the obligation of written precepts ; an oath, 
could not: and it must have been some practical know- 
ledge of the perversion of this kind of vow which, ac- 
cording to the testimony of Theophrastus, induced the 
Tyrians, neighbours of the Jews, to forbid it expressly 
by law among themselves *. 

St. Chrysostom’s account of it approaches very nearly 
to the above. They taught, says he", the young men, 
under a cloke of piety, to despise their parents... If 
any parent said to his son, Give me this sheep which 
thou hast; or this calf; or any other such thing: they 
used to say, This is Corban for God ; with which thou 
wishest to be obliged by me: and thou canst not re- 

t Pococke, Note Miscellanee ad Portam Mosis, cap. ix. Maimonides, De 
Jurejurando, vi. 15. Annott. 8 De Sacrorum Abusu, iv. 9. t Jos. 


Contra Apionem, i. 22. ἃ Operum vii. 521. E—s522. A. in Mattheum Ho- 
milia li. 2. ; 
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ceive it. And so it was that a double evil was commit- 
ted: for neither did they bring it to God, and yet as if 
they intended to bring it, they deprived their parents 
of it; both mocking their parents under pretence of 
God, and God, under pretence of their parents. 

The account of Origen is not equally correct; and 
yet he confesses he should never have discovered it, 
such as it is, if he had not been taught it by a native 
Jew ’. : 

It sometimes happened, says he, that the lenders of 
money, meeting with unreasonable borrowers, who 
were able, but not willing to repay them the loan ; de- 
dicated what was due to them to the account of the 
poor, for whom contributions used to be cast into the 
treasury, according to his ability, by each of those who 
were willing to communicate unto them. They said 
therefore sometimes to the borrowers, according to 
their own language, It is Corban, that is, a gift; what 
thou owest to me; for I have dedicated it to the ac- 
count of the worship due to God, viz. unto the poor. 
Upon that, the borrower as indebted no longer to men 
but to God, and to the worship due to him, was as it 
were compelled, even though against his inclination, to 
repay the loan...... 

What then the lender used to do to the borrower 
some of the children sometimes did to their parents ; 
and said to them, Whatsoever thou mightest be bene- 
fited in by me, father or mother, this know that thou 
receivest from the Corban ; upon the footing of the poor 
who are dedicated to God. Upon that, the parents 
when they heard that it was Corban, dedicated to God, 


v Operum iii. 489. B—490. A. Comm. in Matt. Tomus xi. 9. Cf. Theophylact, 
i. 78. A—C. where both explanations are mentioned, and Ibid. 206. A. B. in 
Marcum, vii. 
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which they were giving to them, were no longer will- 
ing to receive it from their children, though they 
might be altogether in want of necessaries. The elders, 
therefore, delivered such a tradition to the laity—that, 
whosoever should say to his father, or his mother, that 
what is given to any of them is Corban, and a gift, 
the same was no longer a debtor to his father or mo- 
ther, in giving the things which are wanted for the 
necessaries of life. 

To return then from this digression. It may now 
be considered evident that St. Mark, beginning his ac- 
count of our Saviour’s reply, vii. 6, begins with the 
latter part of it first; and therefore that what follows 
from vii. 9 to 13, either was repeated in the course of 
the reply, or is given by way of recapitulation. And 
this I believe to be the case; as the following compa- 
rison of his account with St. Matthew’s, setting out 
from the point where they first agree, perhaps will 
shew. 

I. To set aside the historical matter, Mark vii. 3, 4; 
the question of the Pharisees, vii. 5, may still be cor- 
rectly recorded, as well as at Matthew xv. 2. If the 
Pharisees came to our Lord in a body, then unless they 
spoke by one man, both forms of the question might 
be used ; or what is equally probable, as the substance 
of both questions is the same, meaning that the inter- 
rogators came to our Lord, on such and such an occa- 
sion, to put such and such a demand; that this fact is 
represented in the shape of a direct interrogation may 
be due to the principle of the ancient historical simpli- 
city ; according to which every thing is stated directly 
which more refined history expresses indirectly. 

II. The latter part of our Lord’s reply, Matt. xv. 7 
- -9, admits of being harmonized with Mark vii. 6-8 
thus : 
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Matt. Mark. 
Ὑποκριταὶ ee ere 
a“ ξ “ an eS 
καλῶς προεφήτευσε περὶ ὑμῶν καλῶς προεφήτευσεν ᾿Ησαΐας 
ἨἪσαΐας ᾿ς περὶ ὑμῶν 
i ae TOV ὑποκριτῶν, 
λέγων" ὡς γέγραπται: 
᾿Εγγίζει μοι ὃ λαὸς οὗτος Οὗτος ὁ λαὸς 
τῷ στόματι αὐτῶν, ih ana hag 
καὶ τοῖς χείλεσί με τιμᾷ' τοῖς χείλεσί με τιμᾷ, 
ς Ν 7 > “ ε Ν ro > ns 
ἡ δὲ καρδία αὑτῶν ἡ δὲ καρδία αὐτῶν 
δῖ. 3 , 9: 9 9 “ / +t >) / 3 δι Ψ 
πόῤῥω ἀπέχει aT ἐμοῦ. πόῤῥω ἀπέχει ἀπ᾽ ἐμοῦ. 
μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με, μάτην δὲ σέβονταί με, 
διδάσκοντες διδασκαλίας διδάσκοντες διδασκαλίας 
ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. ἐντάλματα ἀνθρώπων. 


The account will then be concluded by Mark vii. 8: 
for the allusion there to the washings of cups and 
quarts is critically in reference to what was premised 
at vii. 3, 4; and on that ground alone might justly be 
considered a part of what was actually said. It is more 
necessary to remark that, with vii. 8, the Evangelist 
suspends the thread of our Lord’s discourse; and when 
he resumes it at vii. 9, it is with the historical premo- 
nition, καὶ ἔλεγεν αὐτοῖς : which might as well be ren- 
dered, He said, moreover, unto them, as, And he said to 
them; the first, a mode of speaking proper for a recapi- 
tulation, and the second, one proper for a continuation. 

We may suppose then that by the pause at vii. 8, 
the Evangelist designed to imply that Jesus made an 
end of speaking there; and that what follows from vii. 
9, was intended to explain vii. 8. The command of 
God was not renounced or broken, by holding the tra- 
dition of men, in the washing of cups and quarts; 
which were mere formalities, and so far purely indif- 
ferent ; but in the much more serious instance of the 
perversion of the vow of Corban, and in such instances 
as resembled that. This was what our Saviour meant ; 
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and what St. Mark knew him to mean; and what, 
therefore, by citing the first part of the reply (which 
otherwise, he might not have referred to at all) he con- 
sidered it necessary to explain. This part of St. Mark, 
then, viz. vii. 9-13, must be harmonized with Mat- 
thew xv. 3-6; and the way to harmonize them is as 


follows: 
Matthew. Mark. 


z, xv. 3. pe εἰν 

II. ἐὰν tae vil. 9. 
which will ensue upon it with equal emphasis and pro- 
priety ; for it is in the nature of reproof to dwell on 
the subject of animadversion, and to repeat the same 
thing in other words. Why do ye also transgress the 
commandment of God, for the sake of your tradition ? 
With reason do ye annul the commandment of God, 
that ye may observe your tradition. 

III. xv. 4, 5. vi. 10, 11. 

Between these there is no other difference, than 
that the former says, ὁ yap Θεὸς ἐνετείλατο, and the 
latter, Μωσῆς yap εἶπε. Both, however, point to the 
same commandment, and that, the same commandment 
of God; and the reason why St. Mark ascribes it in 
part to Moses, and St. Matthew ascribes it to God, is 
that the passage which follows is made up of two quo- 
tations, one from the Decalogue, actually the words of 
God, the other from Exodus xxi. 17, Lev. xx. 9, one of 
the precepts of Moses, as such. 

IV. xv. 6. vil. 12, 13. 

Καὶ ἠκυρώσατε τὴν ἐντολὴν τοῦ 
Θεοῦ διὰ τὴν παράδοσιν ὑμῶν. 

Καὶ οὐκέτι ἀφίετε αὐτὸν οὐδὲν 
ποιῆσαι τῷ πατρὶ αὑτοῦ ἢ τῇ μητρὶ 
αὑτοῦ: ἀκυροῦντες τὸν λόγον τοῦ 
Θεοῦ τῇ παραδόσει ὑμῶν. ἧ παρε- 
δώκατε. καὶ παρόμοια τοιαῦτα 
πολλὰ ποιεῖτε. 
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For as to the words, καὶ οὐ μὴ τιμήση τὸν πατέρα αὑτοῦ, 
ἢ τὴν μητέρα αὑτοῦ, Matt. xv. 5, they are no part of our 
Saviour’s observations, but a continuation of the same 
traditionary quotation, which began at ὑμεῖς dé λέγετε---- 
just before. Ye say that, whosoever shall say to his 
father or to his mother, Be it δῶρον, whatever might be 
useful to thee of mine, he shall by no means honour his 
own father, or his own mother. The structure of the 
original proves this. The redundant καὶ, which has 
given so much trouble to the critics, is a clear mark of 
a quotation; being neither more nor less than the 
Hebrew vau redundant. It will follow, on this prin- 
ciple, that in St. Mark’s account, between vii. 12 and 
vii. 11, after ὠφεληθῆς, there is an ἀποσιώπησις ; which 
must be filled up from St. Matthew’s. And indeed the 
direct form of verse 12, compared with the indirect 
of verse 11, cannot be otherwise explained. Ye say, 
if a man does so and so—and ye no longer suffer 
him: which is an anacoluthon. The assertion, corre- 
sponding to the assumption, would evidently be want- 
ing; and we must have understood it, though it were 
not expressed: If a man does so and so, he shall not 
do so and so—and ye no longer suffer him. 

With regard to the rest of the narrative, or Matt. 
xv. 10-20, Mark vii. 14-23, there is little or no 
difficulty. The brief, idiomatic, and sententious form 
of Matt. xv. 10, 11, in the address to the multitude, 
may be considered a proof that these were our Sa- 
viour’s very words; which St. Mark, for the sake of 
avoiding the ambiguity of the expressions coming out 
of the mouth, or, going into the mouth, has changed 
for what they were intended to denote, coming out of 
aman, or, going into a man—coming out of the heart, 
or, going into the heart. It is possible, however, that 
our Lord might have first pronounced Matt. xv. 11, 
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and then added Mark vii. 15,16; connecting them by 
ἃ γάρ. Οὐδὲν yap ἐστιν ἔξωθεν... ἀκουέτω. 

The remainder of the conversation, that is, with the 
disciples in private, is most easily to be adjusted to- 
gether. I will observe only that ἀκμὴν, Matt. xv. 16, 
is simply equivalent to οὕτω, Mark vii. 18: after which 
the two accounts proceed, as the Harmony will shew in 
its proper place, almost in common to the end. I shall 
conclude, therefore, with the following general remarks. 

First, as I observed on a former occasion, St. Mark, 
who throughout this account supplies so much ori- 
ginal matter, did not write as the mere abbreviator 
of St. Matthew. Secondly, premising it all obviously 
for the benefit of Gentile readers, he must have written 
after the gospel had begun to be preached, and probably 
had been some time preached, to the Gentiles. Third- 
ly, speaking of the sect of the Pharisees, and of such 
and such of their customs as still in being, he wrote be- 
fore the destruction of Jerusalem. Fourthly, St. Luke, 
who records elsewhere“ an incident very similar to 
that which gave occasion to this whole discourse, and 
though writing professedly for a Gentile, premises no 
similar explanation of Jewish usages; may justly be 
supposed to imply that St. Mark’s Gospel, which does 
supply this explanation, was to be taken along with 
his own; and therefore to have written after St. Mark ; 
as St. Mark, for a like reason, must have written after 
St. Matthew. 


w Ch. xi. 38. 


DISSERTATION XXIX. 


On the first instance of the dispute among the disciples con- 
cerning precedence. 


AS I have considered it necessary to detach Mark 
ix. 33-end, and Luke ix. 46-50 (which, as far as it 
extends, is obviously the same with that) from Matt. 
xviii. 1-9, and much more from the remainder of this 
chapter; the grounds of the separation require to be 
distinctly stated. 

For this purpose, the course of events needs not to 
be traced further back than the time of the return to 
Capernaum, which is seen now to have taken place. 
While our Lord, accompanied by the Twelve, was still 
on his way to that city, but before they were actually 
arrived at it; we learn, from the express testimony of 
St. Mark and the implicit testimony of St. Luke, that 
a dispute occurred among them on the subject of pre- 
eminence; which, though known to Jesus at the time, 
he did not however think proper to reprove at the time. 

Again; when they were come into the city, but 
not yet arrived at the house to which they were going 
in the city; we learn, from the account of St. Mat- 
thew *, that the collectors of the didrachma applied 
to Peter, apart from Jesus, if not from the rest of 
the Twelve, with the inquiry, Doth not, or, will not, 
your Master pay the didrachma? This application to 
Peter, in particular, might be the effect of accident ; 
or what is more probable and seems to be implied in 
the question itself, it was made to him in behalf of 
the other apostles, as being all the regular attendants of 
Jesus; and perhaps to him, as known to hold a certain 


a Ch. xvii. 24. 
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rank or precedence among that body. This circum- 
stance also though known to our Lord at the time 
when it happened, as well as the former, was not no- 
ticed by him at the time any more than the other. 

When, however, they were all come into private, 
before Peter had informed him of this application, and 
consequently before any other business could have 
been transacted, he shewed him, in the manner re- 
corded Matt. xvii. 25—end, that he was already aware 
of it; and by Peter’s own admission, who had so re- 
cently acknowledged him as the Son of God", ought 
to have been considered by him exempt from a tribute 
imposed for the service of God. That he might not 
however give unnecessary offence, he sends him to the 
lake, to angle for a fish; in whose mouth he should 
find a stater: and with this he instructs him to pay 
the tax in Jesus’ behalf and in his own. 

This coupling of Peter with Jesus, in the proposed 
payment, seems to have been a necessary consequence 
of the piece of money’s being a stater; and no especial 
compliment to that disciple himself: for the value of 
the stater amounting to two didrachma, or an entire 
shekel, it was just equivalent to the requisite tribute 
from two persons. And that the coin, provided for 
the purpose, was a stater might be due in like manner 
to the circumstance that there was no single coin in 
circulation, exactly equal to two drachme, or the half 
shekel of the sanctuary. Hence had any other Apo- 
stle, and not Peter, been sent upon this errand, no 
doubt he would have been commissioned to pay the 
tax for himself and for Jesus in conjunction, as well 
as Peter. 

I have made this observation merely because some 
commentators have thought that, by the working of a 


b Matt. xvi. 16. 
rs. ἢ, Hh 
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special miracle in his behalf, as well as of Jesus, a kind 
of distinction having been conferred upon Peter, it 
might produce the dispute which afterwards occurred 
among the disciples *. Now, it should be remembered 
that Capernaum, whence Peter was dispatched, was at 
some distance from the lake; that he had to go to the 
lake, and to return thence; and to find out the col- 
lectors of the tribute, and to discharge his commission 
to them ; before he could come back to the house. There 
was room then for much to transpire in this house, 
during his absence, at which he could not possibly be 
present—at least throughout it: and something of this 
kind seems actually to have taken place. 

For all the particulars, connected with the history 
of the tribute money, are related by St. Matthew only ; 
whose account is such as clearly to imply that nothing 
else could have preceded in the house, after their ar- 
rival in it, before this event. Yet St. Mark expressly, 
and St. Luke by implication, do each of them shew 
that, as soon as Jesus with the disciples was come into 
the house, he inquired about the subject of the dispute 
by the way. This inquiry then could not have pre- 
ceded the departure of Peter; but took place either 
during his absence or after his return. 

Now the disciples, according to the same authority, 
though questioned by our Lord himself, made no an- 
swer to the inquiry as so put; because, as we are also 
informed, the subject of the dispute had been which 
was the greatest; that is, because, for some reason or 
other, they did not venture to acknowledge the subject 
of such a dispute. But according to St. Matthew, xviii. 
1, either then or some time after, they came to Jesus of 


* Cf. Clemens Alexandrinus, D. Comm. in Matt. tomus xiii. 
ii. 947. 1. 30—35: Quis Dives 14: Theophylact, i. 93. D. in 
Salvetur, xxi: Origen, iii. 588. Matt. xviii. 
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their own accord, to prefer the very same question. 
And if ¢his fact should appear inconsistent with that, 
xviii. 21, a little further on, may assist us to explain 
the inconsistency. 

Peter is there mentioned as present, and as an hearer 
of the discourse which had just been pronounced; a 
discourse, which it is needless to observe, arose solely 
and directly out of the question, at xviii. 1, itself. If 
so, Peter must have been present when that question 
was put; and consequently he had executed his com- 
mission, and returned to the house, before that ques- 
tion was put. When the disciples therefore were in- 
terrogated by our Lord himself, and made him no 
answer; (which must have been almost as soon as 
they were got into the house;) Peter would be away ; 
when they came to him, with the same question, of 
their own accord, he must have been returned. The 
two occasions therefore, and whatever else arose in 
consequence of each, were entirely distinct. When 
Jesus put Azs question, Peter was absent; when the 
disciples put ¢heer question, Peter was present. What 
is recorded between the two must consequently have 
transpired after his departure, and before his return: 
and this is that part of St. Mark and St. Luke respect- 
ively, which I mentioned above. 

In support of the same conclusion we may further 
reason as follows. 

If the disciples proposed to Jesus, of their own ac- 
cord, the very thing which they did not specify at his 
request ; it is clear that they had some reason for their 
silence, distinct from the mere subject of their dispute. 
The absence of Peter, when Jesus made his inquiry, 
might possibly be that reason; and his return, com- 
bined with other considerations about to be mentioned, 
might lead to the putting of their question. It is a 

Hh 2 
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singular fact, that up to this period of the Gospel- 
history there are no instances on record of any dispute 
among the followers of our Lord, upon the subject of 
their comparative personal superiority; but after the 
present period there are. It is not less singular that 
the first instance of such a dispute followed, at no 
great distance of time, upon the Transfiguration. At 
the Transfiguration three only of the Apostles, Peter, 
and James, and John, were permitted to be present; 
and these had been strictly commanded to conceal the 
fact not merely from the knowledge of the world at 
large, but even from their fellow-disciples, until the 
Son of Man should be risen from the dead: a prohibi- 
tion which, as St. Luke informs us, they were accord- 
ingly careful to observe. ἡ 

Now the Transfiguration was altogether so myste- 
rious and remarkable a scene; it exhibited our Saviour 
in so novel, and so unexpected a character; it invested 
him with a personal glory and majesty, so different 
from his former habitual humiliation: that the privi- 
lege of being present at such a transaction must have 
appeared to the three disciples a very high distinction, 
conferred exclusively on themselves; and which the 
very injunction of secresy, consequent upon it, could 
not fail to enhance in their estimation. To have been 
eyewitnesses of an event; and even to have taken 
some part in it themselves; which they were not per- 
mitted so much as to mention to others, could not be 
regarded in any other light. 

If then on the ordinary principles of human con- 
duct, it was antecedently probable that the singular 
favour, extended to these three, in being alone ad- 
mitted to such a personal and sensible manifestation 
of the glory of Christ, as had never been before, nor 
was ever after vouchsafed, would raise in their minds 
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some idea of their own superiority either in personal 
rank and preeminence, or in the degree of their Master’s 
estimation of them compared with the rest of his, disci- 
ples; then that so soon after this event, but never before 
it, the followers of our Lord are found disputing on this 
subject, seems strongly to corroborate the presumption 
of the cause to which the dispute is to be referred. 

It is certain that, at this time, even the most inti- 
mate of our Saviour’s followers were not exempt from 
the common mistake of their age and their nation; 
viz. that the kingdom of the Messiah, which they all 
expected shortly to appear, would be a temporal king- 
dom. Nor is it improbable that, under the influence of 
such a mistake, their very simplicity of purpose, their 
devoted attachment to Christ himself, would be mixed 
up with somewhat of selfish and worldly considera- 
tions. They could not believe that their Master was 
to become a great and victorious monarch, possessed 
of honours, wealth, and power at his disposal, and not 
also believe that they, his chosen attendants, his most 
immediate and confidential followers, who had sacri- 
ficed their all to attach themselves to-him, should some- 
time be signally distinguished and rewarded by him. 
Nor was it unnatural that, with such expectations in 
common, and all being actuated by the same ambition, 
they should regard each other as rivals and competi- 
tors, the success of one of whom would be prejudicial 
to the interests of another; that they should be envious 
or jealous of one another; each setting himself above 
another; proud of imaginary distinctions; presuming 
on whatever might flatter their desire of personal supe- 
riority, and regarding with an evil eye any marks or 
expressions of real or supposed partiality, conceded to 
some but denied to the rest. It would be much more 
extraordinary had nothing of this kind ever happened; 
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or ever been recorded to have happened among them ; 
than that in one or two instances, as is the case, there 
should be actual proof of its having occurred. 

The Fwelve Apostles in particular, who had been 
selected by our Lord himself from the body of the dis- 
ciples in general, and by his act also had been in com- 
mon invested with privileges, withholden from the rest ; 
could not fail to be persuaded that they stood, or were 
destined to stand ever after their ordination, on peculiar 
ground in relation to him. And if there was, as there 
seems to have been, from the first a kind of order or gra- 
dation in the dignity of the Apostles themselves, by which 
four of them more especially, Peter and Andrew, James 
and John, were advanced to the head of the rest; these 
four might be disposed, from the first, to think more 
highly of themselves than they ought to think. Cer- 
tain it is that, in the course of their common attend- 
ance upon Christ, many circumstances subsequently 
transpired which, by drawing a kind of distinction be- 
tween these and the rest, had a tendency to unite them 
together, and to discriminate them from the rest. Be- 
sides which, each two of them were brothers; and so 
would naturally hold together; and our Lord’s de- 
meanour towards them, upon numerous occasions, was 
such as to designate one of them, Peter, for the ac- 
knowledged head, and in some sense the representative 
of the whole body ; and another, John, as the personal 
and intimate friend of himself. Between these two in 
particular, there seems to have been always a good un- 
derstanding ; and a degree of intimacy of which there 
is no proof in the case of any two among the rest: an 
intimacy which (if it is not first to be traced back to 
the time, when both they and their brethren were con- 
nected by the ties of a common partnership, before any 
had yet. become followers of Christ) our Lord’s employ- 
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ing them distinctly from the rest, on more occasions 
than one, upon confidential commissions, tended either 
to produce or to cement; and of which their subsequent 
history in the Acts supplies fresh proofs. 

As therefore the disputes among the Twelve, on the 
subject of preeminence, begin to be dated from the time 
of the Transfiguration, but not before it ; it is not an 
improbable conjecture that they were produced by the 
effect of that event itself, in disposing the three Apo- 
stles, who had witnessed it, to believe that their master’s 
kingdom, such as they all expected, was now at hand; 
and consequently that personal honours and advance- 
ments, of some kind or other, might safely be anticipated 
by them all. In this expectation, each would be eager for 
the highest rank; and measuring the extent of their 
future, by the degree of their present distinctions, each 
would be anxious to appear and to be acknowledged 
the greatest. In all these instances, the point in dispute 
among them, whensoever it is stated, seems to be as much 
the question who was even then—as who should be here- 
after, the greatest. Compare in particular Luke xxii. 24, 
which is a case to the point. The four disciples, who, 
as we have seen, had private, antecedent reasons for 
holding together, might begin to take too much upon 
them in comparison of the rest. The natural ardour 
of the disposition of Peter is proved by his whole his- 
tory ; and that the sons of Zebedee, besides being per- 
sons of some rank and property originally, were by no 
means deficient in ambition, or in the desire of indivi- 
dual aggrandizement, appears from their memorable 
petition, preferred some months after the present time. 

In every dispute then upon this subject Peter, and 
the sons of Zebedee, as we may presume, would take 
an active, and probably even a leading part. When 
therefore the disciples were questioned about their dis- 
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pute, if Peter was absent, as it would appear he must 
have been, they might not, or they could not know 
what to reply. Nor would it be any objection to the 
supposition of zs absence in particular, that the Evan- 
gelist, proceeding to recount the discourse which our 
Lord delivered of his own accord, in consequence of 
their silence, tells us that he called to him previously, 
τοὺς δώδεκα. Ever after the appointment of the Apo- 
stles, and so long as their number consisted of twelve, 
the phrase οἱ δώδεκα is a denomination equivalent to οἱ 
ἀπόστολοι; and as ordinarily employed means no more 
than that. After the fall of Judas, and before the sub- 
stitution of Matthias, they are called on the same prin- 
ciple of ἕνδεκα. It is not except in a special case, where 
a part of the whole body was expressly to be opposed 
to the rest, that the phrase οἱ δέκα occurs; as for in- 
stance, to discriminate the rest of the Twelve from the 
two sons of Zebedee. Now no such discrimination 
could possibly be here intended by St. Mark; for he 
makes no mention of the departure of Peter; and 
therefore in speaking of the Twelve could not use a 
term, which would imply that he or any other of them 
was absent. There is a similar instance of the use of 
terms, Luke xxiv. 33, 1 Cor. xv. 5, compared with John 
xx. 24. Besides, the discourse which follows, whenso- 
ever it might be pronounced, was doubtless designed 
not for a part of them, but for all; and whether heard 
at the time by all, or not, would doubtless be repeated 
to all. 

Yet the act, which both by St. Mark and by St. Luke 
is distinctly attributed to John, I cannot help thinking 
is a proof, even in them, that Peter was absent. The 
material fact itself, the dispossession of spirits in the 
name of Jesus by one who followed not with them, is 
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rendered sufficiently probable by Matt. xii. 27 or Luke 
xi. 19, which shews the practice of exorcism to have 
been common among the Jews in our Saviour’s time; 
and it is actually confirmed by an instance of the fact, 
in the case of the sons of Sceva‘. Josephus has given 
an account of one Eleazar, a famous exorcist in the time 
of Vespasian®; and has described also a certain plant, 
which was to be found only at Macherus *, of great re- 
pute in such exorcisms. He confirms too the fact in 
his own time, or at least the popular belief in his own 
time in the fact of the reality of demoniacal possession 
—and designates demons themselves as the spirits of 


wicked men *. 


* Justin Martyr, Dialogus, 
321. 10: ἀλλ᾽ εἰ dpa ἐξορκίζοι τις 
ὑμῶν (sc. the Jews) κατὰ τοῦ Θεοῦ 
᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ Θεοῦ Ἰσαὰκ, καὶ Θεοῦ 
Ἰακὼβ, ἴσως ὑποταγήσεται (τὰ δαι- 
μόνια). ἤδη μέντοι οἱ ἐξ ὑμῶν ἐξορ- 
κισταὶ τῇ τέχνῃ, ὥσπερ καὶ τὰ ἔθνη, 
χρώμενοι ἐξορκίζουσι, καὶ θυμιάμασι 
καὶ καταδέσμοις χρῶνται, εἶπον. κὶ, 
T. A. 

Origen, Contra Celsum, i. 68. 
Operum i. 382. E: there were 
persons in the time of Celsus, 
exorcists by profession ; whom 
he describes to have derived the 
principles and practice of their 
art from the Egyptians: καὶ πρὸς 
τὰ ὑπὸ τῶν μαθόντων ἀπὸ Αἰγυπτίων 
ἐπιτελούμενα, ἐν μέσαις ἀγοραῖς ὀλί- 
γων ὀβολῶν ἀποδομένων τὰ σεμνὰ 
μαθήματα, καὶ δαίμονας ἀπὸ avépo- 
mov ἐξελαυνόντων, καὶ νόσους ἀπο- 
φυσώντων, κὶ, τ. X. 

Ireneus, Operum 123. ]. 22. 
Adversus Hereses, ii. v: Et prop- 
ter hoc Altissimi et Omnipotentis 
appellationi omnia subjecta sunt: 
et hujus invocatione etiam ante 
adventum Domini nostri salva- 
bantur homines et a spiritibus 
nequissimis, et a demoniis uni- 


ἃ Acts xix. 13, I4. 
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versis, et ab apostasia universa... 
et propter hoc Judei usque nunc 
hac ipsa adfatione demonas effu- 
gant: quando omnia timeant 
invocationem ejus qui fecit éa. 

Origen, Operum i. 526. E. 
Contra Celsum, iv. 33: σαφὲς δὴ 
ὅτι kal γενεαλογοῦνται ᾿Ιουδαῖοι ἀπὸ 
τῶν τριῶν πατέρων, τῶν ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ 
τῶν Ἰσαὰκ, καὶ τοῦ Ἰακώβ. ὧν To- 
σοῦτον δύναται τὰ ὀνόματα, συνα- 
πτόμενα τῇ τοῦ Θεοῦ προσηγορίᾳ, ὡς 
οὐ μόνον τοὺς ἀπὸ τοῦ ἔθνους χρῆ- 
σθαι ἐν ταῖς πρὸς Θεὸν εὐχαῖς, καὶ 
ἐν τῷ κατεπάδειν δαίμονας, τῷ, ὁ 
Θεὸς ᾿Αβραὰμ, καὶ ὁ Θεὸς Ἰσαὰκ, 
καὶ ὁ Θεὸς Ἰακώβ’ ἀλλὰ γὰρ σχεδὸν 
καὶ πάντας τοὺς τὰ τῶν ἐπῳδῶν καὶ 
μαγειῶν πραγματευομένους. εὑρίσκε- 
ται γὰρ ἐν τοῖς μαγικοῖς συγγράμμασι 
πολλαχοῦ ἡ τοιαύτη τοῦ Θεοῦ ἐπί- 
κλησις, καὶ παράληψις τοῦ Θεοῦ ὀνό- 
ματος, ὡς οἰκείου τοῖς ἀνδράσιν τού- 
τοις εἰς τὰ κατὰ τῶν δαιμόνων. Cf. 
527. E. iv. 34: and 612. C. v. 
45. Cf. also the Hypomnesticon 
of Joseph, iv. 74. 176. 

An allusion occurs in the Phi- 
lopseudes of Lucian to some fa- 
mous exorcist, a native of Pales- 
tine ; which, if the exorcist in 
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Now this interruption (for it must be regarded as 
one) taking place in the midst of our Lord’s discourse, 


question were not spoken of as 
a contemporary of the writer 
himself, might, at first sight, be 
thought to refer to some tradi- 
tionary and distorted account of 
our Saviour’s miracles of dispos- 
session: Operum iil. 43. cap. 16: 
ἐγὼ γοῦν ἡδέως ἂν ἐροίμην σε, τί 
περὶ τούτων φὴς, ὅσοι τοὺς δαιμο- 
νῶντας ἀπαλλάττουσι τῶν δειμάτων, 
οὕτω σαφῶς ἐξάδοντες καὶ τὰ φά- 
σματα ; καὶ ταῦτα οὐκ ἐμὲ χρὴ λέγειν, 
ἀλλὰ πάντες ἴσασι τὸν Σύρον, τὸν ἐκ 
τῆς Παλαιστίνης, τὸν ἐπὶ τούτων σο-- 
φιστὴν, ὅσους παραλαβὼν καταπί- 
πτοντας πρὸς τὴν σελήνην, καὶ τὼ 
ὀφθαλμὼ διαστρέφοντας, καὶ ἀφροῦ 
πιμπλαμένους τὸ στόμα, ὅμως ἀνί- 
στησι καὶ ἀποπέμπει ἀρτίους, ἐπὶ 
μισθῷ μεγάλῳ ἀπαλλάξας τῶν δει- 
νῶν. ἐπειδὰν γὰρ ἐπιστῇ κειμένοις, 
«x, tT. A. In like manner, another 
allusion to the same practice oc- 
curs in Lucian, in the following 
epigram ascribed to him: δαίμονα 
πολλὰ λαλῶν ὀζόστομος ἐξορκιστὴς 
 ἐξέβαλ᾽, οὐχ ὅρκων ἀλλὰ κόπρων 
δυνάμει. Anthologia, ii. 23. Lu- 
ciani xiii. Cf. Operum iii. 681. 
Epigrammatum xxiii. 

In Philostratus’ Life of Apol- 
lonius Tyaneus ; (a work which 
has strong internal marks of hav- 
ing been purposely written as a 
set off to the Gospel-history of 
the life and miracles of ourLord;) 
145. A. lib. iil. cap. 12, there is 
an account of a demoniac, six- 
teen years old, δαιμονῶν δύο ἔτη : 
which may be compared with 
the case of the epileptic patient, 
healed after the Transfiguration. 
There is another narrative, 163. 
A-D. iv. 3, relating to the de- 
struction of a demon at Ephesus; 
and a third, iv. 6.176. C-177. Ὁ, 
relating to the cure of a de- 


moniac at Athens. The descrip- 
tion of the latter case is curious: 
ὁρῶντός Te ἐς αὐτὸ τοῦ ᾿Απολλωνίου, 
δεδοικότως τε καὶ ὀργίλως φωνὰς 
ἠφίει τὸ εἴδωλον, ὁπόσαι κλᾳομένων 
τε καὶ στρεβλουμένων εἰσίν: ἀφέ- 
ξεσθαί τε τοῦ μειρακίου ὥμνυ, καὶ 
μηδενὶ ἀνθρώπῳ ἐμπεσεῖσθαι. Αἴ 
last, when Apollonius orders him 
about his business, he commands. 
him to knock down a certain 
statue hard by, asa proof to the 
spectators that he was actually 
gone: and the poor devil does 
as he was bid. Josephus, Ant. 
of the same Eleazar, mentioned 
before, so much akin to this, 
that we might almost suppose 
Apollonius had borrowed the 
hint from him ; especially as he 
and Eleazar were contempora- 
ries. Confer also Geographi 
Minores ii. Plutarchus De Flu- 
viis, 31. Nilus: of the quality 
of a stone, resembling a bean, 
used in dispossession : and Ho- 
rapollo, Hieroglyphica, i. 24. 
Eunapius, De Vitis Sophista- 
rum, Πορφύριος, p. 10, reports of 
Porphyry that he expelled a cer- 
tain demon, called Kavodéas or 
Καυσάθαν, ἀπὸ λούτρου τινός. The 
annotator on the lives of Euna- 
pius, conjectures that the name 
in question was derived from two 
Hebrew words, denoting pocu- 
lum Satane, the “cup of Saten” 
—and that this was the name of 
some bath or spring in ancient 
Tyre, the native place of Por- 
phyry, so given it from some 
property or other, the supposed 
effect of the presence in it of the 
demon, dispossessed by Porphyry. 
Even these instances, ludi. 
crous as some of them are in 
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and almost as soon as he had begun to speak, was evi- 
dently made in the name of the body ; and concerned 
a question relating to the rights and privileges, real or 
imaginary, of the Apostolic body. That John there- 
fore was the spokesman in this instance, and not Peter, 
which is contrary to every other case on record, is 
some ground for the presumption that Peter was not 
present at the time. 

It is not a less probable account of the origin of 
their own question, so soon after, that Peter might by 
then have returned; and been informed of what had 
passed in his absence. St. Matthew is express > that 
the question was put on the very same day upon which 
the incident occurred with respect to the tribute-money ; 
and not long after the mission of Peter himself. The 
phrase, ἐν ἐκείνη TH ὥρᾳ. ἐν ἐκείνη TH ἡμέρᾳ. is among the 
number of his idioms; as the phrase, ἐν αὐτῇ τῆ wpa, ἐν 
αὐτῇ τῇ ἡμέρᾳ, is among those of St. Luke. He is 
equally express that it was put by the disciples of 
their own accord. It is evident from more than one 
instance of the fact in the Gospel-history, that, neither 
when travelling from place to place, nor when stationary 
in the same house, did the disciples approach indiscrimi- 
nately to the person of their Master. Hence upon one 
occasion, as they were going up to Jerusalem for the 
last time, we find it accordingly specified that, ἣν προά- 
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ων αὐτοὺς ὁ ᾿Ιησοῦς, καὶ ἐθαμβοῦντο, καὶ ἀκολουθοῦντες 


their circumstances, prove that 
the reality of demoniacal posses- 
sion at this time was an article 
of common belief. But, as to 
the accounts themselves, I must 
disclaim all idea of vouching for 
their truth; much more of think- 
ing for a moment of comparing 


them with the gospel narratives 
of our Lord’s miracles of dispos- 
session, in which neither he nor 
the demons say or do aught 
which is not most natural and 
appropriate ; and most becoming 
the character and situation of 
each. 
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ἐφοβοῦντο!. Nor can we doubt that to this custom of 
the Master’s always walking before, or at the head of 
the disciples *, is to be traced the origin of that usual 
mode of designating the act of becoming a believer in, 
or a disciple of Christ, by following after him; and 
even of that highly mystical, though apposite and beau- 
tiful description of the relation between the Messiah 
and his true church, which takes up so much of the 
tenth chapter of St. John’s Gospel; and in one of the 
most striking and characteristic of its circumstances, 
that of the Shepherd’s walking to and fro at the head 
of his flock, and of the sheep’s being taught to follow 
him, is derived from an actual fact in pastoral life 
among the Jews. The phrase, προσῆλθον of μαθηταὶ, 
is consequently to be literally understood ; as implying 
that they came to Jesus formally, and for the express 
resolution of their own doubt. 

Besides this, however, the very terms, in which the 
question is couched, are an internal, and almost a con- 
vincing evidence, that something had passed before, | 
omitted indeed by St. Matthew, but obviously such in 
possibility as would thus be supplied by St. Mark. 
Classical readers need not to be reminded of the dif- 
ference between these two propositions, τίς μείζων ἐστὶν, 
and, τίς ΓΑΡΑ μείζων ἐστὶν----ἐν τῇ βασιλείᾳ τῶν οὐρανῶν ; 
nor English readers of the plain distinction between 
saying Who is greatest, and Who, then, is greatest, 
in the kingdom of heaven? Both would imply the 
same doubt, and both would solicit its solution; but the 
latter would also imply that something must have pre- 
ceded, known both to the interrogators and tothe person 
addressed, such as might have suggested the question ; 
which the other would not. The particle ἄρα, in its 
proper inferential sense, is never useless, or without 
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signification, either in the Gospels or out of them!; 
and the received translation, having omitted it here 
altogether, is chargeable with an inaccuracy. If the 
disciples, having been previously questioned on a cer- 
tain point by our Lord, without returning an answer, 
had subsequently resolved of their own accord to ask 
him about it; or if, without having been questioned 
concerning the point in dispute, yet knowing that he 
was aware of it, they had agreed to refer it to him: 
this is the very form of words, with which they would 
be likely to approach him: Tell us, what then is the 
case—which then is the greatest in the kingdom of 
heaven? It is certain however from St. Mark’s ac- 
count, that no such reference as this could have volun- 
tarily proceeded from the disciples, prior to any ques- 
tion of our Lord’s: if it was made then at all—as it is 
equally clear from St. Matthew it must sometime have 
been made—it must have been made after our Lord’s 
question had been put; and consequently after what 
he did and said, when fis question, though put, had 
met with no answer from them. And this point being 
once established, whatever account we may give of the 
origin of the subsequent question, (which I think is 
sufficiently explained by supposing the return of Peter 
in the mean time, and his being made acquainted with 
what had passed in his absence,) the entire distinctness 
of this part of St.Mark and of St. Luke, from any part 
of the eighteenth chapter of St. Matthew, follows as 
matter of course. 

A critical comparison of the accounts themselves will 
do much to substantiate the same conclusion. 

For, not to insist on minute, and merely verbal dis- 
crepancies, of which many might be pointed out; it 


1 Cf. Matt. vii. 20. xii. 28. xvii. 26. xix. 25. 27. xxiv. 45. Mark iv. 41. xi. 
13. Luke i. 66. viii. 25. xii. 42. xxii. 23. 
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must be evident that the discourse in St. Mark, begin- 
ning at εἴ τις θέλει", and ending with εἰρηνεύετε ἐν ἀλλή- 
λοις ἢ, (excepting only the interruption from 38—40, 
alluded to above,) is an integral discourse; not only 
delivered at the same time, but relating to a kindred 
topic; the common moral, the winding up of which are 
contained in the ἔχετε ἐν ἑαυτοῖς ἅλας, καὶ εἰρηνεύετε ἐν ad- 
λήλοις, With which it concludes. The same thing how- 
ever cannot be said of the discourse in St. Matthew, be- 
ginning xviii. 3, and extending to xviii. 35. The sub- 
jects of that discourse cannot be considered by me at 
present; or I think it might be shewn that, besides 
the topic of giving offence, which predominates almost 
exclusively in St. Mark’s, many others are combined 
with it, which however gradually they may be deduced 
from that, are yet very different from it. If St. Mark 
was recounting what passed on the same occasion, it is 
a natural question, why was so much less related by 
him than by St. Matthew? especially as that prin- 
ciple, which accounts for so many omissions under 
similar circumstances in St. Luke, is not applicable 
here to him ; viz. that he passed over some things at 
present, because he knew that they would come again 
elsewhere. No part of what he would thus omit here, 
is discoverable any where in his Gospel afterwards. 
Or though we should confine ourselves strictly to the 
topic of giving offence in both, there is still the sub- 
stance of 10-14 in St. Matthew, relating unquestion- 
ably to that topic, or most intimately connected with 
it; which yet is wanting in St. Mark. 

The omission of the parenthetic matter in St. Mark, 
38-40, referring to the interruption which proceeded 
from John, is another presumptive proof that St. Mat- 
thew’s narrative belongs to a distinct time and occa- 

m Ch, ix. 35. n Ib. 50. 
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sion, from St. Mark’s. Whatever in the course of the 
Gospel-history might tend to the credit of the Apo- 
stles, St. Matthew, himself an Apostle, is found with a 
genuine Christian humility almost invariably to omit ; 
and St. Mark and St. Luke, who were not Apostles, 
especially the latter, almost as regularly to notice. But 
with respect to what might tend to their discredit, the 
reverse is generally the case: and such was the nature 
of the interruption in question, whether in reference to 
the fact itself, as proceeding from a jealous impatience 
that the Apostolic privileges should be usurped by any 
who were not Apostles, or in reference to the oblique 
censure, passed upon the act by our Lord. 

The omission also in St. Mark of what might an- 
swer to verse 7 in St. Matthew, is not unimportant; 
if, as it may be shewn, this verse assigns the very 
ground or principle of that strict personal duty, with 
regard to personal causes of offence, on which the dis- 
course begins to insist from Mark ix. 43 downwards. 
Nor is it without its use to observe how contrary to the 
characteristic fulness of St. Matthew, in his account of 
our Lord’s discourses, it would be, to suppose that he 
has blended together in verse 8, the two first of those 
scandals, of each of which St. Mark has made a dis- 
tinct proposition; much more, that he has omitted 
entirely the conclusion subjoined to each verse in St. 
Mark, ὅπου ὁ σκώληξ αὐτῶν ov τελευτᾷ, καὶ TO πῦρ οὐ 
σβέννυται : a quotation from Isaiah°, which, in addition 
to its natural force and simplicity of meaning, our 
Saviour, by thrice repeating, had stamped with pecu- 
liar emphasis and solemnity. 

On the supposition that our Lord, in St. Matthew, 
was merely repeating what he had lately said in St. 
Mark, all these circumstances of difference are easily 
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explained. With a general agreement both of the sen- 
timents and of the language, such as could not fail to 
ensue while each was still fresh in the mind of the 
speaker, there might still be some particular discrepan- 
cies; unless he was purposely studious of novelty or 
refinement : and those points, which had been the most 
insisted on before, naturally would be the most sum- 
marily referred to now; and what had been inculcated 
with the greatest emphasis then, on that very account 
would bear to be the least prominently brought for- 
ward afterwards. 

I shall conclude therefore by observing barely that 
it is no objection to this supposition of a second dis- 
course, and on the same topic of self-abasement or 
Christian humility, that it implies the parties addressed 
in it to have been little benefited by the first. Had 
there been no second instance of any such dispute 
among the disciples as this, the disposition, which pro- 
duced the first, we must conclude had been eradicated 
by the rebuke, which was given to the first. But as 
it is, there are many more instances ; all of them later 
in their occurrence than the present time. Our Lord’s 
repeated injunctions in favour of humility would not 
have been necessary, if his first had wrought their full 
effect. It is remarkable, however, that at the very 
moment when he was discoursing to his Apostles on 
meekness, forbearance, and self-abasement; in the midst 
of a sermon levelled distinctly against pride, ambition, 
selfishness; John addresses him not more in his own 
behalf, than in the name of the rest, and in a manner, 
which seems to expect approbation, not to be afraid 
of censure; complaining of some stranger who had 
usurped the privileges, belonging as they thought to 
them alone. This circumstance must prove very clearly 
that neither the influence of authority the most ac- 
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knowledged ; nor the meaning of language the most 
clear and simple; nor the sense of duty the most 
unquestionable; nor the fervour of attachment the 
most sincere; nor the strength of faith the most un- 
doubting; nor the possession of miraculous power 
however preternatural : could as yet effectually reno- 
vate and transform the Apostles, or eradicate from their 
minds that principle of self-love, which is the root and 
spring of every malicious and worldly feeling. This 
was reserved for the powerful energy of Christian 
charity ; which is the offspring of Christian holiness, 
and both in its cause, and in its effect, is the gift of 
Divine grace only. We may observe however that the 
prohibition of these disputes is more strong and em- 
phatic in the later, than in the earlier, cases of their 
occurrence: which also was naturally to be expected. 


VOL. IT. Ti 


DISSERTATION XXX. 


On the supplementary relation of John vii—xi. 54. to the 
Jirst three Gospels. 


‘THAT they, who are called in the Gospels the ἀδελ- 
φοὶ of Christ, were living at this period of the Gospel- 
history in Capernaum, as well as he, may very pro- 
bably be collected from what was related elsewhere*. 
It is true that, at the visit to Nazareth soon after that 
occurrence, some of his relations are spoken of, under 
the same denomination, as still resident there: but 
these, it should be distinctly observed, are only his 
sisters; the names of his brethren indeed are also 
alluded to, as the names of persons well known in 
Nazareth; but they are not mentioned as living, or as 
present in Nazareth at the time. There is no proof that 
the sisters of our Lord, whatever relation we may un- 
derstand by that name, were living at Capernaum ; and 
for ought which appears to the contrary, they might 
all be married, or all be settled at Nazareth. 

The Gospel of St. John then, which, after the close 
of chapter vi. and the general statement contained in 
vii. 1, resumes the thread of its accounts with the con- 
versation between our Lord and these his brethren, 
vii. 3-9, at a time when the feast of Tabernacles was 
just at hand°; resumes it either with the return of 
Jesus to Capernaum, Matt. xvii. 24, Mark ix. 33, Luke 
ix. 46, or with his residence there, subsequent to the 
return and before the arrival of the feast. The same 
conclusion is deducible from the use of the terms μετά- 
βηθι ἐντεῦθεν : which being stated, and intended to be 


a Matt. xii. 46. Mark iii. 21. 31. Luke viii. 19. b Matt. xiii. 55, 56. 
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received ἁπλώς, can be understood, as in other cases of 
the like kind, only of Capernaum: not to say that our 
Lord’s brethren, who as yet did not believe in him 
themselves, nor consequently attend upon him, as his 
disciples, wheresoever he went, were so likely to meet 
him in no place, as in this; the common residence of 
them all. 

This being the state of the case, it is my object in the 
present Dissertation to complete in part what was left 
unfinished, at the close of the twenty-third; by shewing 
that, as St. John resumes the Gospel-history where the 
former Evangelists had, for a time, suspended it, and 
consequently in this instance, as well as in others, has 
written with a view to supply the omissions of his pre- 
decessors, so he continues it down to the time where 
they had resumed it again; and therefore has so sup- 
plied those omissions, that what he has added of his 
own is an exact measure of what was deficient in them. 
The antecedent probability of some such supplement was 
no where greater than here; for no where in the for- 
mer Gospels was there a larger omission, or more room 
for supplementary matter than here; the chasm, in 
the continuity of their accounts, amounting in any of 
them to four months, and in two of them to almost 
ΒΙΧ. 

First, then; that Judza and Jerusalem are what 
the brethren of our Lord mean when they talk of the — 
world, and of his shewing himself unto the world, 
must be too evident to require any proof; or if it did, 
the proof would be supplied by the answer of our 
Lord; which shews that he understood their words of 
a specific admonition to go up to the approaching feast. 
The ultimate cause of the admonition, as we have seen 
elsewhere “, was the fact of his continued absence from 
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Jerusalem, for the last eighteen months; a fact, which 
could not be unknown to his brethren, and if they 
themselves were ignorant of its motive, might naturally 
excite their surprise. The time of the conversation in 
question then, as we may conclude, would be about the 
usual time of setting out from Galilee to attend the 
feast of Tabernacles; that is, three days at least be- 
fore the tenth of Tisri, the day of the fast and of the 
atonement; to attend upon which was as much a mat- 
ter of obligation, as to be present for the whole of the 
feast which ensued 5. 

The reply of our Lord! does not, as it has been 
falsely represented, assert that he should not go up 
to the feast at al/, but merely that he should not go 
up yet*; and he assigns a sufficient reason for delay- 
ing his attendance, in the danger to which he would 
be exposed by going up too openly, or too soon. He 
suffered his brethren therefore, and perhaps even his 
apostles, to set out at the usual time before him; and 
when all had been some while gone, he set out and 
arrived himself οὐ φανερῶς, ἀλλ᾽ ὡς ἐν κρυπτῷ ὃ. Neither 
then his departure, nor his arrival would be known 
except to those whom he might have apprized in con- 
fidence of his intentions; that is, as we may presume, 
only the Twelve. 

The feast of Tabernacles began on the fifteenth of 
Tisri, and lasted from thence, for eight days in all, to 
the twenty-second inclusively". Yet, Deut. xvi. 18-- 

* Augustin, Operum v. 647. dum ascendo: unless indeed the 
Sermo cxxxiil. has an entire ser- Greek copy, of which that is the 
mon upon this text, which never- _ version, had the words, ἐγὼ οὐκ 
theless is founded upon the er- ἀναβαίνω, and not, ἐγὼ οὔπω dva- 


roneous Latin version of it, Ego βαίνω. Οὐκ is the reading adopted 
non ascendo, instead of Ego non- here byGriesbach, instead of οὔπω. 
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15, Lev. xxiii. 40-42, Neh. viii. 18, Ezek. xlv. 25, 
the feast as such is specified as a feast of seven days 
only, and the dwelling in booths, peculiar to it, is simi- 
larly also restricted. We must consider therefore the 
feast as such to extend only from the fifteenth to the 
twenty-first of the month, inclusively; and the Jews, 
as we shall see by and by, always understood it accord- 
ingly. The middle day between these extremes would 
consequently be the eighteenth ; and, ἤδη δὲ τῆς ἑορτῆς 
μεσούσηςἷ, our Lord first appeared in the temple: a 
description of the time, however, which is not so deter- 
minate as critically to denote the middle day exactly, but 
either the day before that, the seventeenth, or the day 
after it, the nineteenth ; though perhaps one of those 
days it must denote. 

We may suppose then that our Lord would set out 
from Capernaum about the fourteenth of Tisri, and 
arrive in Jerusalem about the sixteenth. In the mean 
while, there was abundance of time, since the tenth of 
the same month, or even earlier, as well as apparently 
some cause, for those reasonings, discourses, and con- 
jectures of the people, concerning either the character 
of Christ, or the probability of his attendance at the 
feast, which are summarily related, John vii. 11-13. 

Secondly, from this time forward there is no evi- 
dence to be discovered of more than perhaps three 
distinct days in the course of proceedings; two of 
them consecutive, the last day of the feast, the twenty- 
first of Tisri, and the day after that, or the twenty- 
second. The third, as I shall endeavour to prove, was 
probably the nineteenth. 

For first, to judge from the practice of our Saviour 
at other times, when he resorted to the temple for the 
purpose of teaching, as at vii. 14, he resorted thither 

i Ch. vii. 14. 
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about the usual period of the morning service ; that is, 
before πρωΐ; and passed the remainder of the day in 
the temple. The course of proceedings from vii. 14, 
will consequently begin about that period of the day ; 
and what follows, as far as vii. 29, is so connected with 
vii. 14, and the rest, that all must belong to the same 
occasion. ‘The same thing is true of vii. 30, as speci- 
fying a fact, the natural consequence of vii. 29; that 
our Lord’s enemies would have seized upon him on 
the spot, but that his hour was not yet. come. 

With regard, however, to vii. 31, this connection is 
not so apparent. In conjunction with vii. 32, it mere- 
ly accounts for the fact why the Pharisees sent officers 
to apprehend Jesus: a measure which, being produced 
by the observations of the multitude, vii. 31, could not 
precede, however soon it might follow on those obser- 
vations. And these in particular might be the effect 
of that day’s teaching, vii. 14, or the effect of any day’s 
teaching, posterior to it; and it would still be equally 
true that they were made as recorded at vii. 31. They 
might then be made on some other day of our Lord’s 
appearing in public, and not on the first day of all; 
and it is some confirmation of the conjecture, that they 
contain a reference to miracles as performed, and still 
performing before the eyes of the observers. Now 
there is no proof that miracles were performed on the 
day of the appearance in public first, vii. 14. It is a 
much stronger argument to the same effect that, if vii. 
31 does not belong to a different occasion from Vii. 
14—30, the mission of the officers, which is specified 
as the next event, vii. 32, and as produced by vii. 31, 
could not have taken place until long after the cause 
which produced it. 

We may take it for granted that these officers would 
not be sent on one day, and return to those who sent 
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them on the next; but would be sent upon their mission, 
and return to report its success, on the same day in either 
case. Their mission is related at vii. 32; their return 
and report are related at vii. 45: and between, a note 
of time is interposed at vii. 37, which shews that both 
their mission, and their return, if they took place on 
the same day, took place on the last and great day of 
the feast. This day, I shall shew by and by, was 
Tisri 21. But the last day of the feast cannot surely 
be considered the day of our Lord’s appearance; for 
no day about the mzddle can possibly be confounded 
with the last day, or the end of the feast. Unless then 
it can be shewn that the allusion at vii. 37—40, is an 
Anticipation of the order of time; or unless it can 
be shewn that the officers of the Pharisees were sent 
on one day and returned upon another; it will follow 
either that they were not sent on the same day when 
the observations of the people were made, or that those 
observations were not made on the middle day of the 
feast. If so, between vii. 14, the time of the first ap- 
pearance in public, and vii. 32, the time of the mission 
of the officers, there is proof of the omission of one 
day at least; which, if the time implied vii. 14, was 
Tisri 19, vii. 32, compared with vii. 37, will shew to 
have been Tisri 20: for the time implied vii. 37, was 
Tisri 21. 

According to Josephus *, every magistrate, whatever 
was his rank, had two ὑπηρέται, Levites; which im- 
plies that the magistrates themselves were priests. On 
this principle the sanhedrim would have at least 144. 
Now these officers, vii. 32, must be considered distinct 
from the parties specified vii. 44, just as the parties 
specified vii. 30, on the same principle are not to be 
confounded with the officers, vii. 32. In each of these 
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places, and elsewhere also as often as there is occasion 
for it, such persons are described indefinitely, as some 
of the Jews in general; but the officers, both vii. 32 
and 45 and 46, are specified by name, and described 
by their relation to the Pharisees as such. We may rea- 
sonably conclude, therefore, that the Pharisees in ques- 
tion, the superiors and employers of these men, to whom 
they stood in the relation of ὑπηρέται, or servants, were 
the members of the sanhedrim, properly so called ; and 
this conclusion is confirmed both by the mention of the 
ἀρχιερεῖς, or heads of the courses, vii. 45, and that of the 
rulers, vii. 48, along with the Pharisees, and by the de- 
signation of Nicodemus, vii. 50, as one of them. Nico- 
demus, as well as Joseph of Arimathea, was a ruler of 
the Jews, and a member of the supreme council !. 

The mission of the officers, then, was a common act 
of the sanhedrim. If so, they were assembled before 
it; and it is evident that they were assembled after 
it: their place of assembly also, as I shall shew else- 
where, was the vicinity of the women’s court. They con- 
tinued assembled, therefore, all the time that the officers 
were away. We cannot doubt, then, that both the mis- 
sion and the return of these officers happened the same 
day; and their report, as it is manifest, whensoever it 
happened, was made late in the day: for after a short 
consultation among themselves, in consequence of the 
report, the council broke up, and every man went to 
his own home™; Jesus also returned from the temple 
to the Mount of Olives": and that all this was for the 
night appears from the mention of his returning in the 
morning 5, Unless therefore it should be supposed 
that, after dispatching their officers, the sanhedrim 
would sit a whole day without either hearing from 
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them, or desiring to know the success of their errand, 
even these officers could not have been sent until late 
in the day. 

The proceedings of this day, then, as far as they are 
recorded, cannot include the particulars of an entire 
day. The first fact is the mission of the officers; the 
last is the separation of the council for the night, pos- 
terior to their return: between these there could be at 
the utmost, no very great interval of time. The par- 
tial account of this one day, however, which we sup- 
pose to be the last of the feast, is presumptively an 
argument for the equally partial account, or even the 
entire omission, of the proceedings on any day before 
it. It was the fact of the mission of the officers for 
such a purpose as the apprehension of Jesus, and the 
supernatural restraint whereby it was frustrated, which 
seems to have given birth to the account of this day’s 
proceedings at all. The sanhedrim never before or 
after took so bold and decisive a step, as this; nor 
consequently, ever before or after, was the immunity 
of our Lord’s person so seriously endangered as now. 
Yet the attempt of his enemies was defeated without 
any violence; without any concealment of his person ; 
and by a coercion, however extraordinary or not to be 
expected, of a purely moral kind. This instance of 
the disappointment of one of the most deliberate de- 
signs upon his personal safety is a singular one in the 
Gospel-history: and is more memorable on every ac- 
count than even those occasions when, to preserve him- 
self from sudden violence, he had recourse to miracle 
on the spot. 

That the particulars of this day, notwithstanding, as 
far as they are related, are consecutively related, is 
sufficiently apparent from the narrative itself. The 
mission of the officers was the first thing, and their 
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return and report were the last. Between these, vii. 
33, 34. not only are distinctly addressed to them, and 
shew our Lord to have been acquainted with the pur- 
pose of their mission, but must have been addressed to 
them immediately on their arrival; and might be the 
very cause to excite that involuntary dread and rever- 
ence, by which they were subsequently overruled. 
Soon after, the libation of water, which is justly 
supposed to be alluded to, as a passing ceremony, Vii. 
37-39, would begin to be celebrated; at least, if the 
time of the mission was late in the day: and agreeably 
to our Saviour’s invariable principle of drawing in- 
struction from the occasion, it would furnish a striking 
opportunity for the prophetical declaration which he 
pronounced accordingly. ‘The ceremony consisted in 
fetching water from the fountain of Shiloah; in carry- 
ing it in procession round the altar of burnt-offerings, 
accompanied by the recitation of Isaiah xii. 3—With 
joy shall ye draw water, out of the wells of salvation: 
and finally in pouring out a libation thereof over the 
sacrifice upon the altar. The primary intention of 
these ceremonies was both to commemorate the mira- 
culous supply of water in the wilderness, and to typify 
the anticipated blessing of Heaven, in the recurrence of 
the autumnal rains against the arrival of seed-time. 
But the appositeness of the ceremony to the future 
facts of the Christian history; which is the application 
our Lord makes of it; is too plain and perceptible not 
to have been remarked by almost every commentator. 
Isaiah viii. 6. too, the waters of Shiloah are figuratively 
employed as a description of the Messiah himself. 
Now so far as concerned the simple libation of the 
water—the ceremony, according to the rabbis, took 
place every day during the continuance of the feast ; 
which they also call and consider as a seven days’ 
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feast only». On the seventh day, however, that is 
upon the dast day of the feast; (vide the note of the 
translator of Maimonides, ᾧ. 8 ;) not only was this part 
of the ceremony performed as usual, but besides that, 
and distinguishing this day, κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν, not merely as 
the dast, but also as the great day of the feast, there 
was a procession of the priests and the Levites, carry- 
ing in their hands branches of the palm and the ci- 
tron; and singing the great Hillel to instrumental 
music; which procession encompassed the altar of 
burnt-offering, preparatory to the water-libation, seven 
times. The whole ceremony is particularly described, 
from the rabbinical writers, by Dithmar in his note 
upon Maimonides, De jurejurando, i. 7. The women’s 
court; our Lord’s usual place of abode4; was the 
quarter where the people assembled to witness it: and 
though the same ceremony was performed both morn- 
ing and evening, still it is a critical circumstance that 
the evening’s libation is described as much the more 
joyous and solemn of the two; and if our Lord alluded 
to either, it must have been the evening’s libation to 
which he did allude: the time of the allusion admits 
of no other conclusion. The impression produced on 
the people, vii. 40, 41, by this application of the cere- 
mony to himself, aided perhaps by the traditionary 
reference to the Messiah, which even the rabbis 
made of it, would be a very natural circumstance ; 
and leaves it scarcely open to a question whether it 
was not to this incident more especially, that the emis- 
saries of the Pharisees alluded in their own justifica- 
tion, vii. 46, shortly after. 

We may come then to this conclusion; that John 
vii. 14. belongs to the nineteenth of Tisri, as some- 
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where about the middle of the feast; between which, 
and vii. 31, a whole day, the twentieth of the month, 
is omitted. From vii. 31. the account proceeds, as 
we shall see hereafter, to the twenty-first, and the 
twenty-second of Tisri in order. The twenty-first of 
Tisri was the day, on which the Pharisees sought to 
apprehend Jesus; and they might choose to defer their 
attempt until that day, which was the last of the feast, 
for prudential reasons; lest the people should be ex- 
cited to any commotion on the one hand, and lest the 
opportunity of effecting their purpose should be lost on 
the other. The former might have been the consequence 
upon any earlier day in the feast; and Jesus himself 
might be gone from Jerusalem, after the last. For 
the twenty-second of Tisri was necessarily a sabbath ; 
upon which no such violence could be attempted even 
by them. 

On the twentieth of Tisri, the day after vii. 14, our 
Lord might not visit the temple, perhaps because (vii. 
30.) a specific design had been formed, the day before, 
against his life; or if he did visit it, nothing more 
memorable than usual occurred while he was there. 
And this is no improbable supposition; for even the 
events of the last day of the feast, though the most 
specified in detail of any, are yet specified only in part, 
and for the sake of such circumstances, however beau- 
tiful or interesting in themselves, as transpired only 
upon that portion of the day: and the same thing is 
true of the account of the next day’s proceedings also ; 
to which we must now pass. 

The note of time, viii. 2, renders it certain that the 
history of another day begins to be there recorded ; and 
viii. 1, that it begins to be recorded in direct continua- 
tion of the preceding. As that day then was the 
twenty-first, this must have been the twenty-second of 
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Tisri; and the twenty-second of Tisri, whensoever it 
fell, was by appointment an extraordinary sabbath. 
᾿Ανίενται δὲ ἀπὸ παντὸς ἔργου κατὰ τὴν ὀγδόην ἡμέραν". It 
was also, as the rabbinical writers denominate it, the 
clausula or closing day of the feast; that is, a kind of 
supernumerary to the rest, and in some sense a restau- 
ration of the solemnity afresh*’. The same note of 
time, ὄρθρου δὲ πάλιν, fixes the time of the return on 
this day to the hour of πρωΐ, or even an earlier period 
still; such also as appears on other occasions to have 
been our Saviour’s rule in that respect . 

The event therefore, which is next related, viii. 3— 
11, not only is consecutively related, but from the na- 
ture of the fact itself, was such as must have happened 
early. The adulteress was brought before Jesus, as re- 
cently surprised and in the very act; κατελήφθη, ἐπ᾽ 
αὐτοφώρῳ, μοιχευομένη : She hath been detected, in the 
very act, committing adultery. If then she had been 
just detected, and in the act, the act had just been 
committed; and if she was detected in the act, and 
brought as soon as detected, she must have been 
brought early in the morning. Such an act was not 
likely to be surprised in the day-time. 

It is of the more importance to mark this conclusion, 
because at viii. 12, when the preceding transaction was 
now over, and our Lord had resumed his teaching, 
there is an evident and striking allusion either to the 
rising of the sun, which would take place at the proper 
hour of πρωΐ, or to the trimming of the sacred lamps, 
which synchronized with the time of morning sacrifice; 
or perhaps to both: for the time of both was the same, 
and as nearly coincident as possible. This allusion is 
established not merely by the consideration of the cir- 
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cumstances of time and place, and by the well-known 
principle of our Saviour’s usage, but by the exception 
of the Pharisees against the declaration itself‘: for 
that exception implies that there was something in 
the declaration, more solemn and more emphatic than 
usual. 

The series of conversations now begun consequently 
proceeds from the hour of πρωΐ; and down to viii. ὅθ, 
the time of our Lord’s departure from the temple, pro- 
duced by the attempt to stone him, it is so connected 
by its proper notes of sequence and coherency, that it 
must have proceeded consecutively. I can discover no 
point in the whole detail, where it is possible to ima- 
gine a pause, except perhaps at viii. 20; because the 
subject of discourse, though afterwards continuing the 
same or passing gradually from one associated topic to 
another, is yet there perceptibly thanged from what it 
was before. But though such a pause did take place 
there, there is no reason to suppose that it was a pause 
of any long continuance, or that the sequel of the dis- 
course to viii. 59 did not take place consecutively, and 
on the same spot with viii. 12-19. 

This appears first, from viii. 40, νῦν δὲ ζητεῖτέ pe 
ἀποκτεῖναι, Which implies a reference to viii. 20, where 
such a purpose is plainly recognised; and secondly, 
from Viii. 59, ἐκρύβη, καὶ ἐξῆλθεν ἐκ τοῦ ἱεροῦ, διελθὼν διὰ 
μέσου αὐτῶν. He first became invisible, then passed 
through the midst of them, and so went out of the 
temple. For he was previously surrounded by the 
people in the treasury; and the treasury lay in the 
women’s court: and the women’s court was the second 
of the courts of the temple. The woman taken in 
adultery must have been brought to him there; for, 
as we may presume, she could be brought to him in 
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none but her own court. Our Lord therefore had con- 
tinued in one place since viii. 2, to the time of viii. ὅθ. 
The period of this final departure, it may consequently 
be justly supposed, would not be much later than the 
beginning of morning service; that is, it would be 
about the second or third hour of the day. It followed 
immediately on viii. 58, when the Jews first took up 
stones; and it was produced by the necessity of an hasty 
retreat. 

Now the narrative goes on to say, He went out of 
the temple, and so passed upon his way; and as he 
was passing, he saw a man, blind from his birth": the 
natural inference from which words is that the observa- 
tion of this blind man, and the miracle which ensued 
upon it, both followed directly upon the departure from 
the temple; and therefore both happened the same 
day. It is highly inconsistent to suppose that the 
Evangelist means Jesus went out of the temple, and 
so passed on one day, and observed and healed the 
blind man on another ; not that he did both the same 
day, and as he was passing on the same occasion. Now 
Acts iii. 2. supplies an example to prove that such, as 
from bodily infirmities of any kind were obliged to de- 
pend upon charity, resorted to the gates or the avenues 
of the temple; and resorted thither at the times of 
prayer in particular. This man was evidently an ob- 
ject of the former description ἡ, and known for such, 
who was accustomed to resort and to sit somewhere 
begging: and the time when Jesus left the temple was, 
as we have supposed, about the middle of morning 
prayer. It is highly probable, then, that the blind 
man had been brought that very morning to some one 
of the approaches to the temple, since our Lord first 
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went in; and was accordingly discovered there by him, 
upon his again coming out. 

This discovery was followed by his cure; and that 
cure was wrought upon a sabbathday ἡ. But there is 
no reason to suppose that this means the ordinary sab- 
bath: the absence of the article would rather imply 
it was a sabbath, but not the sabbath. The 22d of 
Tisri would always be a sabbath, on whatever day of 
the week it might fall: but it could not be the sabbath 
unless it fell on the seventh; and though this might 
sometimes happen, yet it was not the case in the pre- 
sent instance. For U.C. 782, A. Ὁ. 29, when Nisan 
15 fell upon April 17, and April 17 on Tuesday, Tisri 
15 fell on October 11, and October 11, according to 
the Tables, on Tuesday; but according to my own 
mode of reckoning the days of the week, on Thursday. 
Upon this principle the tenth of Tisri would answer to 
October 6, and October 6 to Saturday ; the nineteenth 
would answer to October 15, and October 15 to Mon- 
day ; the twenty-second would answer to October 18, 
and October 18 to Thursday. We began the detail of 
the course of events, as we assumed, with Tisri 19; 
and we have conducted it down, as we assume also, 
to Tisri 22, that is, from Monday October 15, to 
Thursday October 18, in the last year of our Saviour’s 
ministry. And that the 15th or 22nd of Tisri this 
year did actually fall on the Thursday is proved by the 
fact that the 15th of Nisan in the next year (which 
was the year of our Saviour’s passion) actually fell on 
the Saturday. The next year was not intercalated ; 
therefore from the 15th of Tisri eaclusive to the 15th 
of Nisan inclusive the number of days was 177: or 25 
weeks, and two days over. Hence if the 15th of Tisri 
had fallen on Thursday, the 15th of Nisan would fall 
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on Saturday: and vice versa, if the 15th of Nisan fell on 
Saturday, the 15th of Tisri must have fallen on Thurs- 
day. Now the15th of Nisan did fall on Saturday: there- 
fore the 15th of 'Tisri must have fallen on Thursday*. 

Meanwhile it is no difficulty, even on the supposition 
of a sabbath, that the woman, taken in adultery, was 
brought to our Lord the same morning; nor that the 
Jews had attempted to stone him. The object in 
bringing the woman was insidious; and might be 
twofold, according to the event. If our Saviour had 
condemned the woman, he might be said both to have 
usurped a civil jurisdiction, and to have sanctioned a 
breach of the sabbath; and if he had refused to con- 
demn her, he might be said to have countenanced the 
crime of adultery. And as to the attempt at stoning ; 
it was the effect of a zeal, as they conceived, for God, 
and intended to resent the crime of blasphemy: a 
crime, which the Law required to be punished at any 
time, and in any place, on the spot*: περὶ μὲν yap 
γονέων ἀδικίας, ἢ τῆς εἰς τὸν Θεὸν ἀσεβείας, Kav μέλλη τις, 
εὐθέως ἀπόλλυται. 

With respect to the sequel of the chapter, and espe- 
cially from ix. 13, and forward, the scrutiny produced 
by the miracle, as arising out of the notice attra¢ted 
by that event, it is reasonable to conclude, would fol- 
low not long after it; and consequently in the course 
of the same day. ‘The miracle was performed so early 
in the morning, that there was abundance of time for 
that purpose: nor does it constitute any difficulty, 
that the miracle was wrought on a sabbath. If it 

* The 15th of Nisan, U.C. 783. τ was Thursday, April 6 would 
A. D. 30, coincided with April be Saturday ; and if April 6 was 
6: and from October 11 ewclu- Saturday, October 11 must have 
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was wrought so early on the sabbath, and yet was not 
inquired into in the course of the same day, either it 
attracted no notice as soon as it was performed ; (which 
would be palpably at variance with the fact ;) or though 
it might attract notice on the sabbath, nobody thought 
of inquiring into it on that day. But such an in- 
quiry could have been no breach of the sabbath; for 
it was not a formal act, instituted by order of the san- 
hedrim, nor directed to any judicial or legal purpose, 
but the natural result of circumstances, and intended 
merely to ascertain the truth of the miracle. The 
man was conducted by those, who had known him 
before, to the Jewish authorities of their own accord. 
A question concerning the breach of the sabbath did 
certainly arise out of it; but this would be rather an 
argument “ hat the investigation took place on the sab- 
bath of the 22d of Tisri; a day of holy convocation ; 
at which time, the sanhedrim would necessarily be 
assembled together, as the account, at ix. 13 and 24, 
evidently supposes them to be, in their usual place in 
the temple. From the temple also the ejection alluded 
to, ix. 34, 35, amounting to a formal act of excommu- 
nication, may most naturally be supposed intended. 
To the time of this excommunication, every thing 
from ix. 13, the beginning of the account, was mani- 
festly regular and uninterrupted: the sequel of the 
transaction from ix. 35 to the end, which describes our 
Lord’s interview with the man, who had never yet 
seen him in person, may consequently be justly con- 
sidered to have happened on the same day; especially 
as Jesus, when he heard of the man’s ejection, seems 
purposely and of his own accord to have found him 
out. This honour he might shew him because he 
knew the sincerity and firmness of his faith, and what 
declaration of it he would make, on being openly called 
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upon to do so; or rather, because he was the first, and 
as yet the only example of any believer, who had suf- 
fered shame and reproach, and suffered them willingly 
for his name’s sake *. 

Now if the sequel of the ninth chapter belongs to 
this day, the first part of the tenth, 1-21, delivered 
consecutively upon it, must also belong to the same; 
and therefore be part of the proceedings still at the 
feast of Tabernacles. It has been supposed however a 
part of the proceedings at the next visit to Jerusalem, 
when our Lord attended the Encenia; and conse- 
quently it becomes necessary to discuss the question of 
its proper relation to the context, a little more at large. 

I. The tenth chapter commences abruptly ; with no 
allusion to the time, the place, or the occasion, when, 
where, and in consequence of which the ensuing dis- 
course was delivered. ‘This might be natural enough 
if it was actually delivered, with little or no delay, 
after the close of the preceding chapter; but on no 
principle would it be so, if it was not delivered until 
at least two months later. 

II. This abruptness is not more inconsistent with 
the reason of the thing, than with the practice of St. 
John; for no Evangelist is more careful to note 
the circumstances of all the transactions which he re- 
cords in detail: and to his accuracy, in this respect, 
the present instance would constitute a singular excep- 
tion, if the tenth chapter, for part of its extent at least, 
standing, as it does stand, isolated and independent of 
all connection, is not to be considered merely the con- 
tinuation of the various conversations, which had been 
so long going on. 

* Theophylact, i. 641. B. in καθάπερ τις ἀγωνοθέτης ἀθλητὴν 


loc.: εἷρε yap, φησὶν, αὐτὸν 6 πολλὰ καμόντα καὶ στεφανωθέντα 
> “A ως » , » Kee , ’ 
Ιησοῦς, ὥσπερ ἐπίτηδες ἐπὶ τούτῳ δεχόμενος. 


ἐλθὼν, ἵνα αὐτὸν παραμυθήσηται, 
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III. The omission of the necessary notice of time 
or of place, at the beginning of the chapter, cannot be 
said to be supplied by what occurs at verse 22, 23 in the 
course of it; shewing that our Lord was then at Jeru- 
salem, walking in the porch of Solomon, and attending 
the feast of Dedication. It is obviously a begging of the 
question to say that this notice is reflexive, not prospec- 
tive; that is, intended for what had just preceded, and 
not for what was about to follow: which is its natural 
use and purpose. Besides, if that is the case, the prin- 
cipal verb, ἐγένετο, must possess the force either of the 
imperfect, was taking place, or of the pluperfect, had 
taken place ; instead of its simple, historical, and na- 
tural sense, did take place. This notice may be a very 
proper introduction to the rest of the chapter, such as 
the reason of the thing and the usage of St. John might 
authorize us to expect; but it cannot serve as such for 
the first part: and its very position between the two, 
after the one, but before the other, ought on every prin- 
ciple of consistency to be a proof that it is to be under- 
stood, and was always designed to be understood of the 
latter, and not of the former. 

IV. When the discourse in question, x. 19, was over, 
we find it subjoined, σχίσμα οὖν πάλιν éyévero; the re- 
ference in which is either to ix. 16, or to vii. 43, each 
of which is an instance of the same thing before; and 
more probably to the latter than to the former ; because 
the parties in this instance, as well as in that, were the 
Jews at large, and not as in the other case the Phari- 
sees in particular. Both these instances occurred at 
the feast of Tabernacles: so then, may we presume, 
did the third. 

V. That our Lord’s hearers at the Enezenia should 
still be the same, either wholly or in part, with his 
hearers at the Scenopegia, two months before; more 
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especially, if they were in each case the Jews of 
Jerusalem; can excite no surprise. Nor is it more 
extraordinary, in reference even to these, that what 
happened at the feast of Tabernacles should be remem- 
bered at the feast of Dedication. The intermediate 
interval was much too short to obliterate from the 
memories of men, heated by the daily conflict of feel- 
ing and opinion, and sharpened to vigilance and atten- 
tion by the strongest incentives which could banish in- 
difference, all traces of the remarkable incidents which 
that age of wonder was daily bringing forth. The 
cure of the blind man, performed at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, must have been still distinctly remembered at 
the feast of Dedication’; and if for a period of two 
months’ time, our Lord’s miracles could be carried in 
mind, why might not his discourses ? 

VI. The question, x. 24, which was now put to our 
Saviour, implies a state of mind wavering between 
doubt and conviction. It shews an expectation of some 
Messiah, and a secret belief mixed up with consider- 
able uncertainty that Jesus was he. This uncertainty 
the inquirers would evidently charge upon our Lord 
himself; ἕως πότε τὴν ψυχὴν ἡμῶν αἴρεις; that is, How 
long dost thou raise our expectations, and yet keep us 
in suspense? how long dost thou alternately gratify, 
and alternately disappoint our hopes? They complain 
therefore of some difficulty in comprehending the true 
character of Christ; that he gave them reason, at one 
time, to think so and so of it, and directly after just 
the reverse: and whatever this difficulty might be, 
producing the ambiguity and suspense of judgment in 
question, the very request which they proceed to sub- 
join is a proof that, in its cause, it was to be ascribed 
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to the words and not to the actions of the person ad- 
dressed. 

If thou art the Christ, tell us so, παῤῥησίᾳ. Llappy- 
cia in its proper sense is freedom of speech; and in its 
secondary is openness or simplicity of speech. Hence 
it is opposed to παροιμία, or παραβολὴ, as speaking 
without disguise, and without reserve, is opposed to 
speaking in figure, or with a partial concealment of the 
truth. The request of the Jews, therefore, amounted to 
this; that if Jesus were the Christ; the Christ which 
they expected ; he would use no mystery nor evasion ; 
he should tell them so at once. I say the Christ which 
they expected; for about none else can they be sup- 
posed to inquire: and this distinction is not unim- 
portant. To be the true Christ, and to be the Christ 
which the Jews expected, were very different things ; 
and however plainly our Lord might have declared 
himself the Christ in the former capacity, the inquirers 
would still judge of his meaning from their own no- 
tions concerning the Christ in the latter; between 
which, and the truth of the fact as regarded the for- 
mer, there would be the utmost discrepancy. Admit- 
ting the Jews to be sincere in their complaint of the 
obscurity, which still hung over the decision of this 
great national question, whether Jesus of Nazareth 
was the Christ; we may justly suppose that this ob- 
scurity was due to the conflict of new and unexpected 
truths with old and inveterate prejudices. 

The actions of our Lord could not be mistaken; his 
language might: the former seemed regularly to desig- 
nate him as the expected Messiah; the latter as in- 
variably to shake this conclusion. His miracles were 
at all times plain and intelligible tokens of his Divine 
power and attributes; his professions or discourses 
concerning himself, his offices, and his relations, were 
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purposely veiled in obscurity; were never delivered 
except under the cloud of allegories and figures. To 
penetrate into the meaning of these descriptions, until 
they were cleared up by the event, and further illus- 
trated by the enlightening influx of the Spirit, explain- 
ing all and teaching how to apply them all, was mani- 
festly impossible even for our Lord’s disciples: much 
more for a prejudiced, a bigoted, and an incredulous 
Jew. These topics, in the lifetime of our Saviour, and 
whensoever in his public addresses to the people, or 
his more confidential communications with his fol- 
lowers, he touched upon them, were truly secret and 
mysterious truths; the ἀπόῤῥητα and μυστήρια of the 
Gospel. 

A very remarkable, and as concerned the Jews at 
large the first instance on record of the allegorical 
method of instruction in the personal character, rela- 
tions, and functions of a spiritual Messiah, pursued to 
any length, took place, as we saw, at the beginning of 
this year: when the recent miracle of the loaves and 
fishes furnished our Saviour with the associated, but 
mystical emblem, applied to himself, of the living 
bread which came down from heaven. The harshness 
and obscurity of that metaphor shocked the prejudices, 
and led to the desertion of many who, until then, had 
kept company with Jesus; what then must have been 
its effect upon the unbelieving multitude! So necessary 
it is, if we would estimate rightly the perplexity, which 
attended the original delivery and reception of those 
beautiful pictures, which to our apprehensions deline- 
ate so forcibly and so correctly the true nature and 
functions of a spiritual Messiah, that we should place 
ourselves in the situation of the men of the time. 
With every allowance for the good disposition and the 
docility of the hearers, there was still ample room for 
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the operation of an implicit faith; for the surrendry 
of their own judgments; and for the sacrifice of their 
personal notions of truth or of fitness, out of pure 
deference to the authority of the speaker. 

In the recent conversations at the feast of Taber- 
nacles, repeated instances must have occurred, when 
the same figurative style of speaking was employed. 
In one, which is actually on record, our Lord described 
himself as τὸ ὕδωρ τὸ ζῶν : in another, as τὸ φῶς τοῦ 
κόσμου : both descriptions arising out of remarkable 
coincidences of time and circumstances ; both publicly 
delivered ; and both followed by a strong impression 
upon the audience. But the last, the longest, the most 
memorable case in point was the allegory of the true 
shepherd and his sheep; if that also was now de- 
livered. The impression made by this description of the 
Messiah would be the liveliest, and the difficulty of com- 
prehending the description under which it would leave 
the hearers, could not be the least of all. It was not, 
like the former two, a mere comparison or illustration, 
extending only to a single point of resemblance; but an 
allegory of just dimensions and of considerable length; 
embracing a variety of particulars, all of which had 
their foundation in the facts of a real, but their inter- 
pretation in the facts of a future history. The sym- 
bolical picture was laid before the spectators in all the 
simplicity, and consequently in all the obscurity of the 
most circumstantial detail; and the Jews, as we are 
told by the Evangelist*, understood not what it meant. 
As with the contemplation of objects placed in too 
bright a light, the very simplicity of the external fea- 
tures rendered the substantial and latent truths so 
much the more difficult to be discovered. The images 
in their obvious acceptation were familiar enough : the 

@ Ch. x. 6. 
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counterpart, intended beneath them, was the most pro- 
found and mystical which could be conceived. 

After the delivery of the allegory, and after a pause, 
expressly, as it would seem, interposed to discover its 
effect upon the hearers; our Lord proceeded to apply 
the description to himself®: which would leave no 
doubt that it related to Jesus Christ, and to Jesus 
Christ in the character of the Messiah. But what 
light did this application reflect on the previous ob- 
scurity of the picture? Though the image of the shep- 
herd and his flock might be sufficiently clear in itself ; 
and as metaphorically employed for the relation be- 
tween a king and his subjects, or even between God 
and his people, might-be no uncommon figure in their 
own Scriptures; yet its application to denote the rela- 
tion between the Christian Messiah and his Church 
must as yet have been unexampled and unintelligible. 
Besides, there was additional matter mixed up with the 
application itself, which would serve only to perplex it 
the more. Our Lord, x. 7, affirmed himself to be the θύρα 
τῶν προβάτων, as well as, x. 11, to be the ποιμὴν ὁ καλός: 
through whom the sheep must gain admission into the 
fold, as well as wnder whom they must be fed, main- 
tained, and protected there. This was to use a meta- 
phor almost as harsh, and fully as incomprehensible as 
that of the bread which came down from heaven. He 
spake also of a wolf, from whose ravages the flock 
should be in danger; and he more than insinuated 
that it would be necessary for himself, the keeper and 
guardian of the flock, to die in opposition to this 
enemy: yet, strange to tell! the death of the shepherd 
should be the salvation of the sheep. He spake too of 
other flocks, distinct from his flock among the Jews 
yet sometime to be united to it; and he affirmed it to 
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be a part of his office, and an illustrious feature in his 
character as the true shepherd, that he should abolish 
all distinctions, and gather together innumerable flocks 
into one fold and under one shepherd. 

Much more than this he said likewise, and equally 
hard to be understood ; which I cannot enter upon at 
present. If the Jews then merely did not comprehend 
his words before, now they charged him with raving, 
and being mad: He hath a demon, and is mad—why 
listen ye to him®? And even they, who thought 
otherwise, judged so not from superior penetration, but 
from greater humility of disposition; and because the 
miracles of our Saviour held out the torch to his words, 
and made them receive what he said, whether intelli- 
gible to themselves or not, as the words of truth and 
soberness, and as the oracles of Divine wisdom, neither 
deceiving nor deceived. 

It is incontestable that the Jews expected a Messiah, 
who should deliver their country from a foreign yoke ; 
be a triumphant conqueror, and a mighty potentate: 
and the event proves that they were determined to 
receive none else. The personal demeanor of our Lord 
had given them little encouragement to hope that he 
would ever declare himself such; had he but done this 
however indirectly, the nation would have become be- 
lievers toa man. The negative influence of long and 
systematic opposition to the national wish, combined 
with the positive effect of the national degeneracy in 
religion and in morality, was the true and sole cause, 
humanly speaking, of the final rejection of our Lord 
by both rulers and people. But had all, who eventu- 
ally became disbelievers, yet ceased to hope that Jesus 
might still be the Messiah? ‘The proceedings, when 
he entered Jerusalem, only four days before his cruci- 

¢ Ch. x. 19, 20. 
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fixion, will not allow us to assert this. However slow 
and reluctant to make such an avowal of his character 
he might himself appear; his actions spoke a language 
not to be misunderstood ; and clearly demonstrated that, 
were he inclined to assume that character, no one was 
better qualified to realize the glorious and enthusiastic 
picture of the ideal deliverer, so dear to the national 
wish. If notwithstanding the experience of the past, 
they still clung to the same delusive hope, it would be 
a motive for watching every word and every act of 
our Lord only the more intensely; and when in lieu 
of plain assurances, according with their desires and 
easily reconciled to their preconceived expectations, 
they continued to hear declarations in their obvious 
sense flatly repugnant to their belief, and in their se- 
cret meaning far beyond their comprehension; great 
in proportion would be their disappointment. 

The present remonstrance, x. 24, as it appears to 
me, was produced by some such cause as this; by a 
long-suppressed feeling of impatience at finding their 
hopes and their wishes so often excited and encou- 
raged, and again dejected and discouraged. There is 
no necessity then for the violent and improbable hypo- 
thesis that St. John has arbitrarily joined together the 
account of the proceedings at the feast of Dedication, 
- with the account of what happened at the feast of 
Tabernacles, and yet has given no notice to that effect. 
The last discourse, recorded to have happened at this 
feast, as it must be clearly referred to, x. 26-30. in the 
renewal of the conversation at the next; so would be 
quite sufficient to account for the connection between 
them, though each of them took place, as they are 
related, some months asunder. 

The transactions, then, which belong to the feast of 
Tabernacles as such, must be considered to be still 
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continued down to x. 21; after which, as it is proba- 
ble, Jesus would leave Jerusalem, and according to his 
usage return to Capernaum. The two months’ inter- 
val, between this feast and the next, we cannot sup- 
pose to have been spent in Judzea, especially as there 
is no intimation to that effect in St.John; but we may 
suppose it to have been spent in Galilee; because 
Matt. xix. 1, and Mark x. 1, compared with the cir- 
cumstances of the history before and after them, safely 
lead to the inference that all, or by far the greatest 
part of the time between the third feast of Tabernacles 
and the ensuing Passover, before the point of time 
when our Lord passed into Judza out of Perzea, was 
spent in Galilee: in which case, St. John would natu- 
rally be silent about it. But if this interval was spent 
in Galilee, we may take it for granted that it was 
spent at Capernaum. Our Lord’s circuits, for the pre- 
sent, were all over, and the winter-season was at hand: 
no place would be so likely to be made the scene of a 
temporary, but stationary residence, as the usual place 
of his abode; and had he not been known to have 
remained there, for some time after the last return 
which ¢hey mention, St. Matthew and St. Mark would 
not describe his final departure thence to take place so 
soon apparently after that return; though in reality 
six months later than it. 

The feast of Dedication, John x. 22, is evidently 
the feast next in order to the feast of Tabernacles, vii. 
2: and it is another presumptive proof either that our 
Lord had been absent during all the intermediate time 
from Jerusalem, or that nothing had since occurred upon 
the spot, similar to what had taken place before; that 
we meet upon this occasion also with the mention of 
a renewed attempt to stone him‘. The πάλιν in this 
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allusion can be referred to viii. 59, an incident at the 
feast of Tabernacles, only. We may conclude therefore 
that since the time of the feast of Tabernacles our 
Saviour and the Jews of Jerusalem did not meet 
again, until they met in Solomon’s porch; or if they 
did, that nothing again occurred like what occurred 
before. The former of these suppositions is confirmed 
by the silence of St. John, and the latter is negatived 
by the experience of the past; for had they ever met 
again as before, something, as it may justly be pre- 
sumed, would have arisen to make the adversaries of 
Jesus desirous of stoning him as before. 

The proceedings at this feast as related, beginning 
with x. 22, cannot embrace more than a single day; 
and being prematurely terminated by the attempt 
upon the life of Christ, these particulars themselves 
were probably the whole of what then transpired; at 
least in public. After the day of that attempt Jesus 
appeared no more openly; and until that day he does 
not seem to have visited the temple: the conversation 
in the porch of Solomon, which took place upon that 
day, occurred on the first opportunity furnished by 
his appearance in public. 

The feast of Dedication began on the 25th of the 
Jewish Casleu, and lasted for eight days in all. The 
25th of Casleu was the 69th day inclusive from the . 
15th of Tisri exclusive ; and consequently in the third 
year of our Saviour’s ministry, when Tisri 15 fell’ 
upon October 11, Casleu 25 fell upon December 19. 
The first of the eight days then coincided with Decem- 
ber 19, and the last with December 26: a statement, 
sufficient by itself to prove that the feast of Dedication 
this year fell out in the midst of a Jewish winter ®; 
which yet would not be always the case. But this 
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year the Passover fell as late as it could, and therefore 
so did every other feast: if the Passover had fallen as 
early as it could, the feast of Dedication would have 
fallen out a month earlier; which would not have 
been so much in the winter *. Moreover, when Tisri 
15 (as we have proved was the case) fell upon Thurs- 
day, Casleu 25 must have fallen on Wednesday: the 
first day of the feast then was a Wednesday ; and con- 
sequently so was the last. The particular day, on 
which the conversation in Solomon’s porch transpired, 
must be uncertain; but if we may conjecture that 
Jesus repaired to the temple in this instance about the 
same time as in the former, viz. μεσούσης ἤδη τῆς ἑορτῆς: 
it might take place on the last day of Casleu, Sunday 
December 23, or on the first day of Tebeth, Monday 
December 24. If our Lord retired from Jerusalem 
soon after the attempt on his life, he consequently 
retired thence before the end of the month of De- 
cember. 

The quarter to which he retired is simply described 
as the region beyond Jordan‘; the reference in the 
πάλιν being to vi. 1 previously; where a similar visit 
to the country on the other side the lake, and conse- 
quently beyond the Jordan, had been already recorded. 
That this place was Bethabara, where John at one 
period of his ministry was certainly baptizing 5, and 
which also was situated beyond the Jordan, would not 


* Hieronymus, 11]. 1702. ad 
princip. in Aggeeum, ii.10: No- 
nus est mensis, quem nos No- 
vembrem vel Decembrem dici- 
mus. Nisan enim apud He- 
bros mensis est primus, qui 
appellatur mensis novorum : 60 
tempore quo Pascha faciunt, id 
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est incipiente veris exordio: qui 
secundum lune cursum sepe 
quandam partem mensis Martii 
possidet, interdum incipit in 
Aprili. ergo si Nisan Aprilem 
intelligimus, nonus mensis se- 
cundum supputationem Hebre- 
orum, December erit. 
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be a necessary consequence. The reference in τὸ πρῶ- 
τον, X. 40, does not specify Bethabara as such; or 
relate to the incident recorded i. 28, which happened 
there; but merely to the order of time between the 
ministry of John and the ministry of Christ; for the 
former was prior, and yet only preparatory to the 
latter: though it may still be true that the scene of 
John’s ministry might be changed in the course of its 
continuance, from the eastern side of the Jordan, where 
it had begun, to the western, into which it subse- 
quently passed ". 

It is not indeed improbable that Bethabara might 
be a general name for the Aulon, or Perichorus of 
Jordan, on its eastern side*; or for some part of it, 
nearer to the southern extremity of the lake of Tibe- 
rias, than to the northern extremity of tlie lake As- 
phaltites ; and consequently to the ford in the vicinity 
of Jericho. The denomination itself means house, or 
place of passage ;-and it might obviously be given to 
any of the fords of the Jordan. Now there was one 
such ford opposite to Scythopolis, and therefore not 
far from Tiberias‘; besides the ford near Jericho. The 
most ancient manuscripts, however, in the time of 
Origen, Epiphanius, Chrysostom, and others, instead 
of Bethabara beyond Jordan, read Bethany beyond 
Jordan‘; and the exception which Origen takes against 
this reading, and his consequent correction of the text 


* This conjecture derives some _ said to have taken possession of 
countenance from Judges vii. the waters absolutely, ‘‘ unto 
24, where the Ephraimites are ‘ Beth-barah and Jordan.” 


h Ch. i. 28. iii. 23, 62. i Reland, Palestina, i. cap. xliii. 279. Cf. 1 Mace. 
Vv. 52. k Origen, Operum iv. 140. In Joh. tom. vi. 24. See also Epipha- 
nius, i. 435. A. Alogi, xiii: Theophylact, Operum i. 523. B. In locum: Chry- 
sostom, Operum viii. 96. D. Homilia in Joh. xvii.1. Add to these, the anonymous 
authority, quoted by Suidas, in Βηθανία, who recognises the reading in question, even 
while he contends that it is erroneous, and should be corrected for Bethabara. 
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for Bethabara, are neither of them founded upon just 
critical grounds; but on mere presumption of what 
ought to be. Among the thousand towns and villages 
which were comprised in all Palestine, it would be 
nothing extraordinary if many bore the same names ; 
which in our Saviour’s or in St. John’s time might still 
be in existence, and still known as distinct; but by 
the time of Origen, after the numerous desolations 
which the country had suffered, might have become 
totally extinct; and even their names have perished 
with them. Moreover, if the text of St. John origin- 
ally exhibited Bethabara; and Bethany, as Origen 
himself contends, was a name so completely unknown 
on the other side the Jordan, who would have thought 
of corrupting the former for Bethany? But his own 
example proves how natural and obvious it would be, 
under such a presumption of the truth, to change 
Bethany into Bethabara™*. i 

On this point, however, it is not necessary for me to 
dwell. I make these observations merely to shew that, 
by retiring into this quarter in particular, our Lord 
would be nearer to Galilee than to Judea; though 
strictly in neither at the time: and if he was less than 
one day’s journey removed from Capernaum, he would 
be more than two days’ journey distant from Jerusa- 
lem. This quarter however was one, which he had 
probably never visited, since the commencement of his 
ministry, at least so as to reside within it; and yet as 
it had been the principal, if not the exclusive scene of 
the labours of John, it was but natural that its inhabit- 
ants should still remember both his preaching in ge- 
neral, and his testimonies to Jesus in particular ; 


* Bethany is the reading reasons the reader is referred to 
adopted by Griesbach ; for whose _ his edition of the Gospels. 
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which accounts for the belief of many there upon our 
Lord |. 

The length of the residence in these parts is not spe- 
cified ; but I have shewn elsewhere™, that the visit 
was speedily followed by our Lord’s return to Jerusa- 
lem, preparatory to the raising of Lazarus: the time 
taken up by which return, and by the performance of 
the miracle, it is possible satisfactorily to determine. 

Lazarus began to be sick, while our Lord was still 
in this neighbourhood ; and whatever we may conjec- 
ture concerning the nature of his sickness, which its 
rapid consummation seems to designate as a species of 
fever; his death had not yet taken place, when the 
news of his illness was brought to Jesus ἢ: for Jesus 
speaks of him as still sick but not yet dead, when he 
says, This sickness is not unto death. When our Lord 
however set out to return, it is certain that he was 
then dead®. Now he set out upon his return on .the 
day but one after he received the message of the sis- 
ters?. The death of the sick man then took place 
either on the day when the message was received, or 
on the day after it. 

When Jesus arrived at Bethany, he had been either 
four days dead, or four days in the tomb, or both 4; 
for it was the custom of the Jews to commit the bodies 
of the dead to the grave as soon as possible; so that 
the burial of Lazarus on the day of his death itself, 
especially if he died of a fever, would be nothing ex- 
traordinary. 'The distance of the quarter where our 
Lord would receive the first intimation of his sickness, 
as we have shewn, was probably more than two, but less 
than three days’ journey from Jerusalem. Hence if he 
had received the message of the sisters on one day ; if 
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_ Lazarus had died and been buried on the neat; and if 
Jesus himself set out on the third: he would arrive at 
Bethany in the course of the fifth; when, as it is as- 
serted in the narrative", the dead man would actually 
have been three days, and a part of the fourth day in 
the grave. 

This being the case, it seems superfluous to prove 
that our Lord must have arrived within seven days of 
the death at least. But according to Josephus §, the 
time of mourning lasted for that number of days; 
during which it was customary to receive and enter- 
tain, οὐκ ἄνευ ἀνάγκης, the relations or friends of the 
dead: and in consequence of this necessity, many whose 
means were not adequate to the expense incurred, oft- 
times were reduced to poverty. Now this mourning 
for Lazarus, and this resort of his friends to the house 
of the sisters, were still going on at the time of our 
Lord’s arrival’. His arrival then took place certainly 
within seven days after the death of Lazarus. 

The miracle ensued so soon after the arrival, that 
Jesus did not even enter the village"; but until he 
had performed it, continued without; going only in 
the mean while to the tomb; the situation of* which, 
according to the usage of the Jews, except in the cases 
specified elsewhere, would necessarily be somewhere 
apart from the yillage itself’. 

It appears then that the death of Lazarus ensued, 
in the natural course of things, on the day after our 
Lord heard of his sickness; and that he himself was 
too far from Jerusalem to travel thither in one day, or 
even in two days. He could not therefore return in 
time to restore him to health on the spot; and as to 
working a miracle in this instance, as he had sometimes 


r Ch. xi. 17. 39. 5. Bell. Jud. ii. i, 1. τ John xi. 19. 31. u Ib. 30. 
¥ Supra, 326. Dissertation xxiii. 
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done before, by an act of volition, or by mere word of 
mouth, it is manifest that the sisters did not expect it 
from him“; and had he even done so, neither would 
the splendour of the miracle have been so great, nor 
its evidence have been so decisive : for the distance of 
the author of the miracle from the subject of it; that 
is, between the cause and the effect of the cure; must 
have had a tendency to obscure its truth. The miracle 
might be equally real, but its reality would not be so 
apparent. This therefore was most probably the rea- 
son why, after hearing of the illness of Lazarus, Jesus 
yet remained two days where he was. 

The news of the miracle was taken, soon after its 
performance, by some of those who had witnessed it; 
and communicated to the Pharisees *: and the effect 
of this communication was the resolution concluded, 
and from that day forward acted upon, to put our 
Lord to death¥. The formation of such a purpose, 
which it is implied by xi. 54, was known to Jesus, in- 
duced him again to depart from Bethany; and no 
longer to remain publicly in Judea. 

The quarter to which he retired was Ephraim; a 
city, which Epiphanius, as well as St. John, places on 
the borders of the desert country *: συνοδεύσαντός μοι 
ἐν TH ἐρήμῳ τῆς Βαιθὴλ, καὶ ᾿Ἔφραϊμ, ἐπὶ τὴν ὀρεινὴν ἀνερ- 
χομένῳ ἀπὸ τῆς ἱἱεριχοῦς : and which Jerome describes 
as Villa preegrandis, Ephrza nomine, contra septen- 
trionem, in vicesimo ab Alia milliario * 2. 

At Ephraim the Gospel of St. John leaves our Sa- 


* Bethela and Ephraim are moderate distance from Jerusa- 
mentioned by Josephus, De lem; which Vespesian reduced 
Bello, iv. ix. 9, as two πολίχνια early in the spring quarter of 
near to each other, and withina U.C, 822. 


w Ch, xi. 21. 32. x Ib. 46. γ Ib. 47—~5 3. z Adversus Hereses, 
i. 133. B. C. Ebionzi, ix. Vide also Joshua xvi. 1. a Operum ii. Pars i*. 
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viour for the present ; and brings him back to Bethany 
only six days before the next Passover”. The question 
which we have now to consider is whether any of the 
three former Gospels found him at Ephraim; and 
having taken up the course of things after the retreat 
thither, brought him from thence to Capernaum, be- 
fore the last circuit itself. This Gospel I believe to be 
St. Luke’s; and on the proof of this conclusion I shall 
enter in the next Dissertation. 


b Ch. xii. I. 


DISSERTATION XXXI. 


On the supplementary relation of Luke ix. 51—xviii. 14. to 
the first two Gospels. 


Ir is generally agreed that, so far as ix. 50, the Gos- 
pel of St. Luke accompanies the Gospels of St. Matthew 
and of St. Mark; but from ix. 51—xviii. 14, it pro- 
ceeds, apparently, by itself. On the supposition then 
of the regularity of this Gospel throughout, the inter- 
mediate matter between these extremes, is peculiar to 
St. Luke; and as the mere statement of the extremes 
themselves is sufficient to prove, it is no small portion 
of the whole. 

The point of time, at which St. Luke ceases to ac- 
company St. Matthew and St. Mark, is with the return 
to Capernaum, prior to the last feast of Tabernacles ; 
and the point of time, at which he rejoins them, is 
with the close of the last journey up to Jerusalem, 
when our Lord either had already passed, or was just 
on the eve of passing out of Peraea into Judea*. On 
the same supposition therefore of St. Luke’s regularity, 
as before, it follows that the whole intermediate mat- 
ter, peculiar to his Gospel, belongs to the interval of 
time between that return to Capernaum, and that pas- 
sage from Perzea into Judza; an interval which, as we 
have had reason to conclude already, could not comprise 
less than the last stew months of our Saviour’s ministry, 
and possibly comprised even more. 

Throughout the whole of these details, which we 
suppose to be thus comprehended, there are numerous 
historical notices, some express, others implicit; which 


a Matt. xix. 1.13. Mark x. 1.13. Luke xviii. 15. 
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demonstrate that our Lord, all the time, was travelling 
and teaching; and travelling and teaching upon his 
way to Jerusalem. There are evidences therefore that 
a journey to Jerusalem, all this time, was still going 
on; and going on with the utmost publicity; a jour- 
ney, expressly undertaken in order to arrive at Jeru- 
salem, and wheresoever it might have begun, and 
whatsoever course it might take meanwhile, yet known 
and understood to be tending to that one point, and 
ultimately to be concluded by arriving there at last. 
There are consequently evidences of a circuit; and if 
that was a circuit belonging to one and the same oc- 
casion, of a circuit begun and prosecuted on a very 
general scale; the fourth of the kind, of which the Gos- 
pel-history has yet supplied the proof. 

All these indications are of manifest importance, in 
fixing the period to which the whole of Luke ix. 51— 
Xvill. 14. inclusively is to be referred. During the 
last six months of our Saviour’s ministry, there were 
three feasts, all which he attended personally in their 
order; the third feast of Tabernacles, the third feast 
of Dedication, and the fourth Passover: between which 
feasts and these intimations of the direction, or of the 
circumstances of his motions, preparatory to arriving 
at Jerusalem, there is this kind and degree of con- 
gruity; that all those intimations may most easily, 
most obviously, and most naturally be understood of a 
journey, preparatory to the last Passover, but can none 
of them, with any propriety, be understood of a journey 
preparatory to either of the other two feasts, which 
most immediately preceded it. 

For there is none of these indications, which does 
not prove that, while our Lord was thus travelling up 
to Jerusalem, he was travelling in the most open man- 
ner; and was attended by crowds of followers where- 
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soever he went. But it is certain from John vii. 10, 
that he went up to the third feast of Tabernacles in a 
manner the most opposite to this; and until he ap- 
peared in the temple, about the middle of the feast, 
that he had not been seen, much less had been publicly 
accompanied from Galilee by any one. If the same 
thing is not expressly asserted of the feast of Dedica- 
tion ensuing, it is yet very plainly implied. The inci- 
dent in Solomon’s porch, John x. 22, which transpired 
at that feast, as we had reason to conclude in the pre- 
ceding Dissertation, was produced by the sudden disco- 
very of the presence of Jesus as he was walking in 
that porch: and the same prudential motive, which 
required the concealment of his purpose of attending 
at the feast of Tabernacles, would much more require 
the same secrecy at the feast of Dedication; for if his 
life was in danger before the former feast, it was much 
more so at the latter. These indications then of the 
motions of our Lord, of their direction, their final end, 
or their circumstances, preparatory to some visit to 
Jerusalem, cannot be referred to the visit at the feast 
of Dedication; and we have seen that neither can they 
be referred to the visit at the feast of ‘Tabernacles: it 
remains therefore that they must be referred to the 
visit at the feast of the Passover: a conclusion, which 
may further be confirmed as follows: 

I. The last journey to Jerusalem, and the attend- 
ance at the last Passover, are the only journey to Jeru- 
salem, and the only attendance at any feast, which the 
first three Gospels have placed on record. Yet St. 
John’s Gospel proves that our Lord went up to Jeru- 
salem five several times besides. Now all these indi- 
cations in St. Luke may clearly be referred to that one 
journey; and it is a strong presumptive argument of 
the necessity of this reference, that no visit to Jeru- 

L14 
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salem is specified by him but the last; nor conse- 
quently could any journey, preparatory to such a 
visit, be specified by him but the last. It is a similar 
argument, that xvili. 15, in St. Luke, at a point of time 
which as well as the rest belongs to this journey, coin- 
cides with Matt. xix. 13, and Mark x. 13; both points 
of time which indisputably belong to the last journey 
to Jerusalem, and to a period of the journey, when it 
was not far from Jerusalem itself. 

II. From all these indications in St. Luke it is dis- 
tinctly to be collected, that Jesus was still travelling 
fo Jerusalem; nor before xviii. 15, or rather, xix. 29, 
is there any proof that he was already arrived there. 
All these indications therefore alike may belong to the 
visit at the last Passover, and to the journey prepara- 
tory to that visit, if this journey had been going on 
from ix. 51—xviii. 15, or xix. 29: but not upon any 
other principle. Much less then can they be referred 
to different visits; one at the feast of Tabernacles, 
another at the feast of Dedication; and to the different 
journeys respectively preparatory to each. For in each 
of these instances, the Evangelist is still giving an 
account of the events which happened by the way: he 
says nothing as yet of what happened at the journey’s 
end. But as the journey was begun for the sake of 
arriving at Jerusalem, the account of the journey could 
never be complete without an account of the journey’s 
end; events by the way would never be related except 
as preliminary to the history of the events which ensued 
upon the arrival at Jerusalem. These are decided 
objections to the supposition of journeys before either 
the feast of Tabernacles or the feast of Dedication; 
and they are just as decidedly arguments in favour of 
a journey before the last Passover: for both the arri- 
val at Jerusalem, and the events which ensued upon 
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it, as well as the journey which conducted unto it, are 
all as clearly specified upon this principle, as they are 
omitted to be specified on the other. 

III. If some of these indications belong to a journey 
before the feast of Tabernacles, others, to a journey 
before the feast of Dedication, and others, to a jour- 
ney before the feast of the Passover; then between 
some of the number and the rest, our Lord must have 
been up to Jerusalem, and come back again, and have 
been returning thither a second or a third time afresh: 
yet no notice is interposed to that effect: he is repre- 
sented throughout as travelling in one direction, and 
for ought which we can discover to the contrary, as 
travelling on the same occasion. All this would be 
consistent and natural, if this occasion was that of the 
last journey to Jerusalem; for then it is impossible 
that any other representation could have been given. 
But not so, if the occasions themselves were distinct ; 
and many weeks, not to say months, asunder. This 
would be to introduce inextricable confusion and _per- 
plexity. For with such a strange amalgamation of ac- 
counts, who could undertake to separate them; and to 
say, Thus much of the whole belongs to such a time, 
and Thus much to such another ? 

IV. The regularity of St. Luke’s Gospel, up to ix. 
51, has been, as I think, so fully established, that we 
_ may justly assume the fact of its regularity for the re- 
mainder also; and the assumption will be confirmed 
upon its own grounds of proof hereafter. This being 
the case, there can be no question that Luke ix. 50, 
coincides with a point of time which answers to the 
middle of the third year of our Saviour’s ministry ; 
that is, Luke i—ix. 50, inclusive brings down the 
series of the Gospel-history to within six months of its 
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close. ‘The sequel therefore, viz. Luke ix. 51—to the 
end, must all be comprised within these six months, 
or a very little more: and as ix. 51 in particular syn- 
chronizes with a point of time nearer to, or further off 
from either of the extremes in question, it will take up 
the whole, or merely some part of it in general. 

Now such is the notice premised to this division of the 
Gospel b—éryévero δὲ ἐν τῷ συμπληροῦσθαι τὰς ἡμέρας τῆς 
ἀναλήψεως αὐτοῦ, καὶ αὐτὸς τὸ πρόσωπον αὑτοῦ ἐστήριξε τοῦ 
πορεύεσθαι εἰς 'ἱἱερουσαλήμ : that it could not be premised 
to any thing but the occasion of our Lord’s last journey 
to Jerusalem. The words should be rendered thus; Now 
it came to pass, as the days for his being taken up were 
beginning to be fulfilled, that he himself also stead- 
fastly settled his countenance to go to Jerusalem. It 
would be a waste of argument to prove that the days 
of his being taken up; αἑ ἡμέραι τῆς ἀναλήψεως αὐτοῦ ; 
can bear no other construction than that of the period 
appointed for our Lord’s reception into heaven. There 
are analogous phrases in ἡμέρας avadei~ews, the day 
when the Baptist should be manifested ; in καιροὶ ava- 
ψυύξεως, the seasons when refreshments should come; in 
ὁ καιρὸς τῆς ἐμῆς ἀναλύσεως, the season for St. Paul’s being 
released : and the like Ὁ. That this period was a defi- 
nite one appears clearly from John xiii. 1. xvi. 28. 
xvii. 1. 11—and from many other passages of Scripture 
which might be quoted. That it coincided with the 
time of the Ascension is equally evident, both from the 
necessity of the case, and from the very expression em- 
ployed to designate it. ᾿Ανάληψις, the act of taking up 
or of being taken up, is regularly derived from the 
verb ἀναλαμβάνω ; and this-verb, or some synonymous 
one, such as ἀναβαίνω, avadépoua, ἐπαίρομαι, is the 
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verb invariably employed, in speaking of our Lord’s 
ascent into heaven 4. 

The period of the Ascension, as we saw elsewhere, 
was also the final close of our Lord’s ministry; for 
until then, even after the resurrection, he was still 
in some sense present with his disciples on earth, ap- 
pearing unto them at intervals for the space of forty 
days, and λέγων τὰ περὶ τῆς βασιλείας τοῦ Θεοῦ: but 
after the Ascension, he was no longer present with them 
in any sense, as before. The period of the Ascension, 
then, or in other words, the close of our Lord’s personal | 
ministry, is very clearly here pointed out; and the whole 
of the notice, both in the language and in the sentiment, 
is much the same with what St. Luke specified not 
long before, as the topic of the colloquy on the mount ; 
when Moses and Elias appeared in glory, and spake 
to our Lord of his ἔξοδος or departure, which he was 
about to bring to pass in Jerusalem‘. The same con- 
clusion follows from the peculiarity of the phrase, τὸ 
πρόσωπον αὑτοῦ ἐστήριξε ; Which describes the feelings 
or resolution of one, who is embarking on a business of 
more than usual seriousness, or of more than ordinary 
danger ; such as was the last journey to Jerusalem in 
particular, the most solemn and momentous event in 
our Saviour’s history, and not to be consummated ex- 
cept by his death and passion, with all their ignomi- 
nious and all their afflicting circumstances ; every one 
whereof was well known beforehand to himself *. Be- 


* The phrase, “To set the 2 Kings xii. 17: Jeremiah xiii. 
face,” is certainly of common oc- 15—17: xliv.12: Ezekiel xxi, 
currence in the Old Testament, 16: and Daniel ix. 3: x.15. yet 
to denote the direction of a jour- 80 as to describe something like 
ney: see Genesis xxxi. 21: a steadiness of purpose relating 


ad Mark xvi. 19. Actsi. 2.11.22. 1 Tim. iii. 16. Johnxx.17. Acts ii. 34. 
Rom. x. 6. Eph. iv. 8, 9. Luke xxiv. 51. Acts i. 9. e Supra, 149. Disser- 
tation xix. Acts i. 3. f Luke ix. 31. Compare 2 Pet. i. 15. 
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sides which, but whether by an intentional, or an un- 
intentional coincidence, I do not say; these are the 
very terms or nearly so in which the prophet Isaiah 
makes the Messiah allude to his approaching suffer- 
ings, and express his determination to bear them all ὃ : 
Therefore have I set my face like a flint, and I know 
that I shall not be ashamed. 

There can be little question then that at Luke ix. 51, 
the approach of the last Passover, and the occasion of 
the last visit to Jerusalem, begin to be distinctly 
pointed out; and consequently that both the third 
feast of Tabernacles, and the third feast of Dedication, 
were already passed: that is, that two months at least, 
out of the six which we have assigned to this period 
in general, had now elapsed. If so, the course of 
events, from this time forward to the close of our Sa- 
viour’s ministry, cannot embrace more than four 
months ; and may embrace even less. 

Now it is said that Jesus prepared to execute his 
intention of proceeding to Jerusalem, by sending mes- 
sengers in the first place to a certain village of Sa- 
maria: whence it must be evident that he had to pass 
through Samaria. Samaria extended across the western 
division of Palestine, between Judza and Galilee: and 
if a person, travelling towards Jerusalem, had to pass 
through Samaria, one of the two following suppositions 
must necessarily have been the case ; either he was in 
Galilee, and passing from thence directly to Judza; or 
he was in Judzea, and passing from thence directly into 


to it. But the Hebrew verb in  iii.12: xxi.1o: and of various 
none of these instances is ren- passages in Ezekiel, which the 
dered in the Septuagint by orn- context shews to relate to de- 
ρίζω. The phrase στηρίξαι τὸ mnunciations of more than usual 
πρόσωπον occurs in the Septua- solemnity of character. 

gint, as the version of Jeremiah 
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Galilee ; intending in each case that his journey should 
terminate at Jerusalem in the end. That the latter 
supposition was actually true of our Saviour’s case, at 
the time, may be shewn by the help of St. Luke’s nar- 
rative itself, as follows. 

The mission of the Seventy took place in the course 
of the journey now undertaken, and after the passage 
through Samaria. The mission of the Seventy then 
took place either in Galilee, or in Judza. But the 
mission of the Seventy was preparatory to a circuit of 
our Lord himself: they were appointed and sent be- 
fore his face into every city and place whither he him- 
self was about to come. If the mission then took 
place in Galilee, the circuit, which followed it, began 
in Galilee; but if the former took place in Judza, the 
latter also began in Judza. Now no circuit of our 
Lord’s ever began in Judea; nor unless Judea and 


not Galilee had been the proper scene of his min- 


istry from the first, could any of his circuits as such 
have begun in Judea. Every circuit, whether gene- 
ral or partial, which had yet been undertaken, as we 
have seen, was undertaken in Galilee and confined 
to Galilee. The notion of a circuit begun in Ju- 
dzea to arrive at Jerusalem, unless the circuit was con- 
fined to Judzea—and much more the idea of a passing 
on purpose from Galilee, through Samaria, preparatory 
to such a circuit in Judea; is preposterous. Even 
after the mission and return of the Seventy, when our 
Lord had begun his progress in their track, it is cer- 
tain that, for a part of the time at least, he was still 
within the dominions of the tetrarch of Galilee; and as 
to the circuit’s being undertaken in Judzea, and much 
more its being confined to that country—at a time 
when it must be apparent that the progress was got 
h Ch. x. 1. 
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into Judea, there is no proof of its doing more than 
travel, with the necessary diligence and dispatch, along 
the high road from the passage of the Jordan to Jeru- 
salem. ‘The mission of the Seventy then took place in 
Galilee ; and the passage through Samaria, before their 
mission, was consequently a passage from somewhere 
- in Judza to somewhere in Galilee. If so, our Saviour 
was previously in Judea. 

Now the last notices in the former Evangelists, St. 
Matthew and St. Mark ', clearly represented him to be 
in Galilee: but this was a little before the feast of Ta- 
bernacles; and consequently two months at least before 
Luke ix. 51: within which time it is manifestly pos- 
sible that he might both have left Galilee, and returned 
thither again, prior to Matt. xix.1, or to Mark x. 1. 
The Gospel of St. John, to a certain extent, confirms 
this possibility by the matter of the fact; for after 
shewing that our Lord was thrice at Jerusalem within 
that time, it brought him, as we saw, to Ephraim: 
and there for the present it left him. 

The utility of this Gospel, and its critical adaptation 
to the rest, must consequently now begin to be strik- 
ingly exemplified: for if our Lord, according to the 
authority of St. Matthew and of St. Mark, in the course 
of the last circuit passed directly into Judza out of 
Perea, and directly into Perzea out of Galilee; he 
must have returned from Ephraim sometime after St. 
John left him there, and come again into Galilee some- 
time before St. Matthew and St. Mark take him thence. 
If he had not again left Ephraim, which was in Ju- 
dzea, he could not have come into Judza out of Perea; 
and if he had not returned into Galilee, he could not 
have passed into Perea out of Galilee. Now Ephraim 


i Matt. xviii. 35. Mark ix. 50. 
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lay indeed in Judzea, but close upon the verge of Sa- 
maria; and one who was desirous to return into Galilee 
from thence it is morally certain would pass by the 
readiest route, and consequently through the country 
between. It is such a return in the present instance ; 
a return from Ephraim through Samaria; which I 
suppose to be the return into Galilee, recorded by St. 
Luke preparatory to the mission of the Seventy: a 
supposition so simple, consistent, and probable, that the 
mere statement of it is enough to vouch for its correct- 
ness; and while it is perfectly in unison with the ac- 
counts of each Gospel in particular, to perpetuate, con- 
nect, and fill up completely and satisfactorily the united 
accounts of all. 

It may be objected, however, and it is the only ma- 
terial objection, that the motive assigned to the re- 
jection of Jesus by the Samaritans, because his face 
is said to have been going to Jerusalem; his face was 
as though he was going to Jerusalem; is at variance 
with our supposition; and leads to the inference that 
the course of the journey lay actually in the direction 
of Jerusalem. And had the Evangelist been speaking 
of the direction of the journey, and not of the purpose 
of him who had undertaken it, this inference might be 
just. But from the word πρόσωπον in this instance, 
distinctly in allusion to the same term as used before}, 
it is manifest that this was not the case. Jesus settled 
his face, it was then said, to go unto Jerusalem; the 
Samaritans saw his face, it is now said, that it was 
going to Jerusalem; that it was as of one going to Je- 
rusalem. In both these cases, the meaning of the term 
is the same; and as it signifies in the first only a fixed 
purpose and determination, it can signify no more in 
the last. 


k Ch. ix. 53. 1 Ch. ix. 51. 
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It is sufficient to explain the words, and, on the 
principle of the old religious and national animosity 
between the Jews and the Samaritans, to account also 
for the conduct of the latter, to suppose that, when Jesus 
departed from Ephraim to pass through their country, 
it was known, or on probable grounds was collected, 
that he was repairing to Galilee, intending to commence 
a public tour to Jerusalem from thenée. Even upon 
this occasion, he set out with more state and solemnity 
than he had ever observed before; for he sent forward 
messengers to prepare for his reception. These mes- 
sengers must have been acquainted with his intention, 
and were probably some two of the apostles; perhaps 
James and John, who resented the indignity done to 
their Master so much more warmly than the rest. The 
Samaritans might learn the fact of the same inten- 
tion either from these his emissaries, or from the direc- 
tion and appearance of his outward progress itself; nor 
is it surprising that some of them should be little dis- 
posed to respect a Jewish prophet, though that pro- 
phet might be our Saviour himself, if he was_per- 
sonally unknown to them, and had never resided, much 
less preached in their country, except for the two 
days which, at the outset of his ministry, he spent at 
Sychar. 

This description of things however is not less recon- 
cilable to the idea that the course of the journey, in 
this passage through Samaria, was not, at the time, in 
the actual direction of Jerusalem, but merely designed — 
to terminate there at last; than another, which occurs 
sometime after™: It came to pass, as he was going to 
Jerusalem, that he went through the midst of Samaria 
and Galilee. There is no authority for changing the 
order of these words, or putting Galilee before Sama- 
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ria; in which case, whatever occasion was taking our 
Lord to Jerusalem, St. Luke must be understood to 
affirm that he went through Samaria first, and through 
Galilee ast; in other words that, for one part of his 
journey, the direction in which he was proceeding was 
as much away from Jerusalem, as during the rest of 
it might, or it must have been towards it. Nor is 
it a parallel case, as I shall shew hereafter, to quote 
Luke xix. 29; though our Lord came to Bethany be- 
fore he came to Bethphage, and Bethphage was nearer 
to Jerusalem than Bethany. Directly after this notice 
in St. Luke, xviii. 15, compared with Matt. xix. 13, 
Mark x. 13, proves that Jesus was either in Judea, 
or on the point of passing into it. The truth is, all 
these occasional notices from ix. 51—xvii. 11, belong 
to the course and continuance of one and the same 
journey, begun from Ephraim and terminated at Jeru- 
salem; but visiting in the interim Galilee, and Perea 
also: the particulars of which even St. Luke does not 
relate in detail, but only here and there; with such 
admonitions interspersed, as may serve to keep the 
reader in mind what Jesus was doing, where he had 
been, or where he was, and what end he had in view 
by the journey all the time. 

As the feast of Dedication expired upon the third 
day of the tenth sacred month, and as we have seen 
there could be no great interval of time between the de- 
parture from Jerusalem, subsequent to the attendance 
at that feast, and the departure from Bethany, after 
the raising of Lazarus; all that we are now con- 
cerned with is the length of the stay at Ephraim. St. 
John’s expression, κἀκεῖ διέτριβε ", taken in any latitude 
we may please, cannot necessarily apply to more than 
one month’s residence. In this case, our Lord would 
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leave Ephraim to return into Galilee, two months at 
least before the recurrence of the Passover, that is, 
about the end of January *; and there would still be 
sufficient time both for the mission and the return of 
the Seventy, and for his own subsequent circuit, made 
as proposed in their route. It can scarcely be doubted 
that, having dispatched the Seventy from some place 
or other, he must have waited there until their return ; 
but as soon as they rejoined him that he must have 
set out directly. And hence, with nothing interposed 
after the account of their mission, except the mention 
of their return, we find him immediately after on his 
way himself. 

Now though the place itself is not distinctly speci- 
fied, yet enough has been said to prove that it must 
have been somewhere in Galilee; and if it was any 
quarter in Galilee, it is so likely to have been none 
as Capernaum. This circuit was the last, and so far 
if not the longest, it was yet the most important of 
all; and as every former circuit originally set out 
from Capernaum, it is reasonable to suppose that this 
in particular would do so. Capernaum was our Lord’s 
place of abode; and if he had to wait for the return of 
the Seventy any where, he would most naturally wait 
for it in his usual home. His ministry in Galilee was 
begun by a circuit, which set out from thence; and it 
was only consistent that it should be closed also by a 
circuit, beginning from the same. The Twelve, as we 
have shewn was highly probable, were sent from Ca- 
pernaum; and the same thing, ὦ priort, was just as 
likely to be the case with the Seventy. Besides which, 
our Lord is expressly said to have set out. thence®, 

* The end of January would winter; the severity of which is 
be about the close of the Jewish over by January 20. 
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before he passed from Galilee into Persea, and from 
Perea into Judea. And though no positive conclu- 
sion may be deducible from Luke x. 15, a part of the 
charge to the Seventy, preparatory to their departure, 
yet if those words were delivered 7x Capernaum and 
on the spot, it must be acknowledged they would lose 
nothing in point of force and propriety; but be won- 
derfully enhanced as to both. 

If however our Lord really began his last circuit in 
Galilee, the probability that he would begin it from 
Capernaum is so great, that no one, who admits the 
former, will think of disputing the latter: and the 
former, in.addition to what has been already said, 
allows of being directly and demonstratively proved, 
as follows: 

I. On the morning of the crucifixion, the rulers of 
the Jews denounced our Saviour to Pilate in these 
words?; But they insisted, saying, He stirreth up the 
people, teaching throughout all Judza, having begun 
from Galilee, ἕως ὧδε : in which there is evidently an 
accusation, grounded on the alleged tendency of the 
ministry of Jesus either for its whole course and dura- 
tion in general, or for some portion of its course and 
duration in particular. It implies therefore either that 
the whole tenor of our Lord’s public ministry, from 
first to last, had been to stz7 up the people, or that 
some part of it at least had been to that effect: and 
that this latter construction, not the former, is what 
was meant, appears from the language employed in ἕως 
ὧδε; describing not the continuance and discharge of | 
a ministry, but the progress and direction of a circuit. 
The adverb ὧδε, throughout the New Testament, in 
which it occurs fifty or sixty times, is never once used 
except of place. The phrase ἕως ὧδε then can have no 
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meaning in this instance, but that of unto here—as far 
as this place. 

Two extreme limits are consequently pointed out, 
one, Galilee, the other, Jerusalem; the former as that 
where the alleged conduct of our Saviour had first be- 
gun, the latter as that where it had ended; the former 
therefore denoting the place of the commencement of a 
circuit, the latter, the place of its termination; the pe- 
riod and course of the circuit in the mean time, as the 
Jews would have Pilate to believe, having been directed 
to this one purpose of going about, and stirring up the 
people. As it is certain then that our Lord’s last 
journey ended at one of these extremes, Jerusalem, so 
upon the same authority, it must be supposed to have 
begun at the other, in Galilee. It must have been 
known to his accusers, when they advanced this charge 
against him, that on some recent occasion he had set 
out from Galilee, and had travelled gradually from 
place to place, teaching the people wheresoever he 
came, until at last he arrived in Jerusalem: it must 
have been known also that he had done this with so 
little secrecy or reserve; he had attracted so much 
notice; he had raised, and been attended by such nu- 
merous crowds; he had entered Jerusalem itself with 
so much publicity and state; that he might be said to 
have stirred up the people; to have agitated the public 
mind; and to have sown the seeds of tumult or dis- 
affection wherever he had appeared. 

The outward characteristics of our Lord’s last pro- 
gress were, unquestionably, such as to admit of a sin- 
ister construction: for knowing that this last journey 
was to terminate in his own death and passion; a 
death and a passion, which were to be transacted in 
the most conspicuous manner; he had as designedly 
courted publicity and observation upon this occasion, 
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as he had ever studied concealment before; and from 
the time of his setting out, to the time of his arrival 
in the city, he had taken care that both the world at 
large, and his enemies in particular, should have abun- 
dant opportunity of watching his movements, and of 
discovering, in his whole conduct and demeanour, the 
pregnant symptoms of some great and momentous 
event P. It was the concourse and observation which 
his presence was producing at the time, to which we 
must ascribe the words of the Pharisees, Luke xiii. 31: 
and the proceedings, so minutely described, at the final 
entry into Jerusalem, are but indications of what had 
been going on, with more or less of the same pomp 
and celebrity, at every period of the progress previ- 
ously. The passage through Jericho, in particular, is 
a case in point. 

II. The women, who stood about our Saviour’s 
cross, and were afterwards present at his interment, 
are described in general as women who had followed 
him, or, come up with him from Galilee; who had 
followed Jesus from Galilee, ministering unto him ; 
who when he was in Galilee followed him, and minis- 
tered unto him; and had come up with him unto Jeru- 
salem; and consequently upon this occasion, and in 
attendance upon this feast, which had brought them 
all alike up to Jerusalem—but after some journey, be- 
ginning in Galilee and ending in Jerusalem. And what 
is here asserted of the, female disciples in our Saviour’s 
train, St. Paul in the synagogue of Pisidian Antioch 
asserts also of the male disciples in general, and of 
the Apostles in particulart. The common progress 
therefore both of our Lord, and of his disciples of either 
sex, had been commenced in Galilee, before it was 
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brought to a close in Jerusalem: and if so, nobody 
perhaps will doubt that it was begun from Capernaum. 
To proceed therefore. 

The final end of dispatching the Seventy in thirty- 
five, or thirty-six companies, (as their number was 
seventy or seventy-two,) was evidently to facilitate the 
labours of each division, and so to expedite the com- 
mon purpose of the ministry of all. By this means, 
each of these companies being engaged in as many dif- 
ferent places at once, according to the special direc- 
tions which they had each received ; they could not be 
long in accomplishing their commission, and so return- 
ing to their Master. In the charge which was given 
to them before their departure’, there is the same 
allusion to the shortness of the time for which they 
might expect to be absent, and to the dependence 
which they were to place on the providence of God for 
their support during their absence, as occurred in the 
former charge to the Twelve upon their mission also ; 
but there is no allusion now, as there was then, to the 
possibility of a continued stay in particular places; 
there is no direction that, into whatsoever city or what- 
soever house they might enter, there they should abide, 
and thence they should depart. The directions, which 
do occur, seem rather to intimate that they should stay 
long nowhere; that their appearance and their preach- 
ing in any quarter should partake of the nature of a 
passing visit. 

We may conclude therefore that the errand of the 
Seventy would not be of long duration; and that 
Jesus might continue in Capernaum, or wherever else 
he was, without any memorable occurrence, until the 
time of their return. The mention indeed of this re- 
turn’, so instantly after the charge, is a presumptive 
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proof to the same effect. Nor when our Lord came to 
follow in their steps, is it necessary to suppose that he 
visited every place which they had visited before him ; 
but simply that he visited himself no place which they 
had not visited before him, and that every place, 
which they had visited before him, lay somewhere 
upon the route in which he followed after them; so 
that all, who had heard the preaching of the Seventy, 
(which was doubtless the effect consulted by their mis- 
sion,) might be prepared to expect, and be ready to 
resort to his own. It was not in fact possible that one 
man, however indefatigable his exertions, should singly 
travel over the same ground or perform the same work 
as thirty-five or thirty-six, except in a proportionably 
longer time; or by visiting in person not every place 
which they might have visited, but simply the principal 
places of that description, and by passing somewhere in 
the vicinity of the rest. 

The first event recorded after the return is the ques- 
tion of the Lawyer, Luke x. 25: which must have 
happened while our Lord was teaching; and conse- 
quently in some private house, or in the synagogue. 
It might have happened therefore in Capernaum itself ; 
and so have preceded the commencement of the circuit. 
But the next, that is, Christ’s reception into the house 
of Martha "—shews that he was actually on his jour- 
ney, or that the circuit was now begun. 

From this point to the time when he was certainly 
arrived in Judea, there are clear internal evidences, 
scattered up and down the narrative, the united effect 
of all which is to determine the nature and character 
of the period, to which they alike belong, as one 
and the same; and that, the concluding period of our 
Lord’s public ministry in general: and those parts of 
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the whole, concerning the chronological position of 
which there is commonly the greatest doubt, are the 
very parts, which upon examination supply these in- 
dications the most decidedly. 

During all this period too there are, as we observed 
at the outset, similar intimations, beginning at Luke 
x. 38, when our Lord is first seen to be upon the road, 
and extending to xix. 1, when he is seen to have passed 
through Jericho; which all shew that he was jour- 
neying, and journeying in the direction of Jerusalem. 
There are others, not so direct, which nevertheless 
shew that he was journeying somewhither or other; 
and some, which shew as plainly as the more direct 
that he was journeying to Jerusalem. 

For example, xi. 1, and xi. 14; at the former of 
which periods he was by himself; at the latter, in the 
company of the multitude: xiii. 10, and xiii. 32-35; 
from the last of which it is impossible to doubt whe- 
ther he was both journeying at the time, and journeying 
expressly to Jerusalem, and very probably not far off 
from it, when he delivered those words: xiv.1; asa 
different occasion, and consequently a different time 
and place, from those of the similar incident men- 
tioned xi. 37: xiv. 25, xvii.6; from the last of which 
we may conclude that Jesus was in Lower Galilee at 
the time. If the distinction, laid down by the rabbin- 
ical writers, is true, sycamine trees were to be found 
in Lower Galilee only; and where they first began to 
grow, discriminated Lower Galilee from Upper Galilee 
itself ’. 

And with regard to the intimations of time or place, 
which are furnished by particular passages, in addition 
to those which have been already pointed out, I shall 
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shew hereafter that Luke x. 38-42, did not happen in 
Bethany, as it is commonly supposed, but in some vil- 
lage, most probably of Galilee, and certainly different 
from Bethany. I shall shew too that Luke xi. 14—36, 
is not to be confounded with Matt. xii. 22-45. If the 
substance also of Luke xi. 37-54, be compared with 
Matt. xxiii. throughout, which belongs beyond a ques- 
tion either to the Tuesday, or to the Wednesday in 
Passion-week, no person of moderate judgment will 
consider it probable that our Lord would provoke the 
hostility of this proud, inveterate, and influential sect, 
by so epen and so sharp an attack, except at a time 
when he knew that it was no longer necessary to be 
careful about giving them offence; that is, until the 
conclusion of his ministry was arrived or not far dis- 
tant. 

What indications of the same fact are supplied by Luke 
xii. throughout, and by xiii. 1-9, will also appear here- 
after. The discourse, which ensues xiii. 23—30, in an- 
swer to the question, εἰ ὀλίγοι οἱ σωζόμενοι, becomes much 
more significant and impressive, if the period of our 
Lord’s ministry was then rapidly drawing to its close. 
But with regard to the rest of the chapter, from verse 
31, downwards, referring to an incident which hap- 
pened the same day; the mere perusal of the words 
must be sufficient to prove that Jesus was journeying 
at the time, and journeying to Jerusalem, on an occa- 
sion which would be followed by his death and _ pas- 
sion. Go, and say to that fox, Behold, I am casting 
out devils, and I am performing healings, this day, 
and to-morrow; and the third day I am perfected: 
only I must journey this day, and to-morrow, and the 
next day; because it is not possible for a prophet to 
perish out of Jerusalem. What can be the meaning 
of this declaration, unless our Lord when he delivered 
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it was both going to Jerusalem,'and by that unhappy 
necessity which rendered Jerusalem the destined scene 
of the destruction of the prophets, was going thither 
to perish? Every one at least will allow that it be- 
comes, on this construction, wonderfully natural and 
apposite; a construction too, which has nothing to do 
with the further question in what sense the terms ζο- 
day, to-morrow, and the neat day* are to be under- 
stood. Whether these are literal notes of time or not, 
the drift of the answer remains the same; viz. that 
Jesus, however long he might be in travelling through 
the dominions of Herod, would yet be safe; because, 
being a prophet, he could not perish except in Jeru- 
salem. 

It will be admitted, also, that the pathetic apostrophe 
which follows, as it must have been produced by some 
association of ideas with what goes before, so would 
be as naturally produced by no association as by that 
of the idea of his approaching death. It must be evident 
likewise that the effort, which he was now making and 
still should make, to gather the children of Jerusalem 
together, was the dast effort of the kind; upon the 
failure of which, their house should be left unto them 
desolate. Besides which, it is declared that they should 
not see him again until the time should come when 
they should say, Blessed is he, who is coming in the 
name of the Lord: a declaration, which a comparison 
with Matt. xxiii. 39, proves not to have been fulfilled 
merely when Jesus entered Jerusalem in triumph  ; 
but to belong to some period much later even than 
that. As now delivered, therefore, it was clearly pro- 


* There may be an allusion in this number of days to the three 
years of his personal ministry. 
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leptically delivered ; and if this present occasion of the 
journeying to Jerusalem was the last occasion of all, 
the prolepsis itself is naturally accounted for. For 
the whole journey, wheresoever it might have begun 
and wheresoever it might end, and whatsoever course 
it might take between, was still one occasion from first 
to last; directed to a single purpose, that of producing 
by a final effort the conversion and repentance of the 
Jews: at the end of which if it failed, and at any pe- 
riod of which if it was foreseen that it would fail, 
(both which things are true of the last circuit,) it 
might be said with an equal propriety, Ye shall see 
me no more again, as ye have seen me heretofore, until 
ye shall be prepared to say, Blessed is he, who is com- 
ing in the name of the Lord! Could it be said how- 
ever with the same consistency at any time before the 
feast of Dedication; after which the Jews were to see 
our Lord on three several occasions, at least, making 
three several efforts for their conversion; first, at the 
feast of Dedication ; secondly, at the raising of Laza- 
rus; and thirdly, at the last Passover ? 

The address to the multitude, xiv. 26-35, argues the 
existence at the time of a more than usual expectation 
that his kingdom, such as they all anticipated, was at 
hand; the same expectation, which produced the ques- 
tion of the Pharisees, the ambitious petition of the 
sons of Zebedee, and the parable of the minz*; and 
gave occasion to that concourse of the people from all 
parts, and to that publicity of our Lord’s motions and 
proceedings, alluded to before as characteristic of the 
last journey to Jerusalem in particular. ‘Traces of the 
same peculiarity are perceptible also in the places noted 
belowY; during all which time Jesus was yet in Galilee, 
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or up to xviii. 30, (which Matt. xix. 29, 30, xx. I, 
proves to have converged directly upon the parable of 
the labourers hired for the vineyard,) was still in Pe- 
rea. Nor is the subject-matter of the prophecy, xvii. 
20—xviii. 1-8, so readily accounted for on any prin- 
ciple, as on that of our Lord’s speedy departure, and 
of its consequent speedy fulfilment by the event. <A 
similar prophecy was afterwards delivered; but only 
on the last day of his appearance in public, and as a 
part of the discourse on Mount Olivet. Yet this there 
are Harmonists who assign to a period earlier than the 
feast of Dedication itself. 

With so many internal evidences as these, all point- 
ing distinctly to one and the same conclusion, both 
that of the unity and regularity of all this portion of 
St. Luke, and that of the time and place in the course 
of the Christian ministry, which it ought to be sup- 
posed to occupy; to doubt whether it belongs to the 
last six months of the Gospel-history, and to the last 
portion of those six months, or not, appears to me the 
perfection of scepticism and incredulity 2. I shall con- 
clude therefore with the assumption of this point, as 
sufficiently proved; and confine the remainder of the 
present Dissertation to the consideration of the pro- 
bable period when the three accounts, after having 
continued so long separated, may most justly be believed 
to coincide; and to go on in conjunction afresh. 

The omission of these last six months, in the Gospel 
of St. Mark, is a natural consequence of their omission 
in the Gospel of St. Matthew ; and their omission in the 
Gospel of St. Matthew may be accounted for on various 
grounds. First, a great part of the time was spent in 
Judzea; and in residing at Capernaum or at Ephraim ; 
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which St. Matthew either summarily supposes, or omits 
to notice only in common with St. Luke. Secondly, some 
portion more of it was occupied by the mission of the Se- 
venty ; an incident, both in its cause, in its design, and 
in its effect so similar to the previous mission of the 
Twelve, that one who had given a minute and parti- 
cular account of the latter might well be excused from 
taking any notice of the former. Thirdly, even after 
our Lord’s circuit in person was begun, a great part 
of its events, and consequently of what must have en- 
tered into a regular historical account of it, as it may 
be seen from St. Luke, consisted of matters which had 
transpired before, and been related by St. Matthew in 
their proper place previously. I do not mean that these 
were identical, which is far from being the case, but 
merely that they were similar; and consequently that, 
whether actions or discourses, there was no necessity, 
a priori, why they should be repeated by St. Matthew. 
On this subject however I refer the reader to my first 
Dissertation, in the preceding volume, p. 54. 

It is a singular coincidence, however, that the precise 
point of time, at which St. Matthew and St. Mark do 


each resume the proper thread of their accounts, is 


with the passage of Jesus from Galilee into Perea, as 
such. The renewal of his ministerial duties, and con- 
sequently their implicit suspension since the last return 
to Capernaum, (which was prior to the feast of Ta- 
bernacles,) is also specified at the same time; καὶ 
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συμπορεύονται πάλιν ὄχλοι πρὸς AUTOV, καὶ ὡς εἰώθει παλιν 


ἐδίδασκεν αὐτούς ἃ, This was in fact to resume the pro- 
per thread of the account as soon as the scene of our 
Saviour’s ministry was become strictly speaking new, 
or could be said to have got upon ground not abso- 
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lutely familiar to their Gospels: and such was the case 
when it had once passed into Perea. 

The time of this passage is intimated by Matt. xix. 
1-2, and by Mark x.1; the most likely position of 
both which, as it appears to me, is between Luke xvii. 
19 and xvii. 20—xviii. 14. For at the time of the per- 
formance of the miracle upon the lepers, the exordium 
of the account shews that our Lord was still in Galilee; 
and at the time of the subsequent discourses, whereso- 
ever he was he was in some one place; for all of them 
were consecutively delivered. 

It is no difficulty, that St. Matthew says, He came εἰς 
τὰ ὅρια τῆς lovdaias, πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου : that is, he came, 
on the other side of the Jordan, to the confines of Judza: 
not as some commentators and writers on the geography 
of Palestine, have supposed—to the confines of Judzea 
beyond the Jordan; as if there were a Judea, πέραν τοῦ 
Ιορδάνου. The boundary of Judzea and of Perzea, in the 
vicinity of Jericho, was the Jordan; and one, who had 
reached the Jordan in that direction on the eastern 
side, might truly be said to have come to the confines 
of Judea on the western. St. Mark, however, as if on 
purpose to explain St. Matthew, expresses himself with- 
out ambiguity as follows: ἔρχεται ΕἸΣ τὰ ὅρια τῆς 
Ιουδαίας, ΔΙΑ τοῦ πέραν τοῦ ᾿Ιορδάνου : on which no 
construction but one can possibly be put. 

The plain of Jericho was seventy stades in length, 
and twenty in breadth: its chief productions being the 
palm and the balsam tree >; as alluded to by Horace 
in this line, 

Preferat Herodis palmetis pinguibus. 
Epistolarum ii. 11. 184. 
Its distance from Jerusalem was 150 stades, and 
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from the banks of the Jordan 60°: and the way 
from thence to Jerusalem was rocky, steep, and desert 
or solitary. The first indication that our Lord had 
now crossed the Jordan seems to be supplied at Matt. 
xx. 17-19, Mark x. 32-34, Luke xviii. 31-34: for 
both this prediction could never be so well timed, as 
when he was just entering Judza; and the term ava- 
βαίνομεν, found in each of the accounts, must be some 
presumptive proof that they were upon the high-road 
between the Jordan and Jerusalem ; which was really 
an ascent, especially after it had arrived at Jericho. 
The same locality was, therefore, the scene of the 
petition of the sons of Zebedee; and of the first mi- 
racle on the blind men; each before the entrance into 
Jericho. 

It is probable, consequently, that Jesus was arrived 
at the borders of Judzea, or within a day’s journey of 
being so, when the: Pharisees put their question con- 
cerning divorce 4; especially as it may be made to ap- 
pear, that this question was put just before he with- 
drew into some private house; and that the next inci- 
dent recorded, but one, the application of the rich 
young ruler, followed in its consequences by the pa- 
rable of the labourers, took place as he was coming out 
εἰς ὁδόν ; which means in resumption of his journey. 
The scene of this parable was probably Perzea; and 
the time as probably was morning. For Perea, which 
was rich in vineyards‘; not the plain of Jericho, where 
none were planted; was much the most likely to sug- 
gest the parable on the spot: and the time of the pa- 
rable itself is laid in the spring of the year, and on the 
morning of some day: both which things would also 
be true of our Saviour’s journey, if he was now only 
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one day’s journey distant from Jerusalem, and prepar- 
ing to renew his progress ἅμα πρωΐ, that is, with sun- 
rise in the day. 

I infer, then, that the question of the Pharisees was 
put towards the close of one day; and that the pro- 
ceedings of another are specified with the resumption 
of the journey, and the application of the ruler directly 
after. If our Saviour was at this very time at the ford 
of Bethabara, only 210 stades distant from Jerusalem, 
or even further off, I shall shew hereafter that by set- 
ting out in the morning, at the ordinary time of com- 
méncing a journey in the East, and travelling leisurely 
at the rate of only two or three miles to the hour, he 
might yet pass through Jericho, and stop with Zaccheus 
before the ninth hour of the day; within three or four 
Roman miles of Jerusalem. I shall shew also that this 
was the Friday before Passion-week; one day before 
he actually arrived at Bethany, and seven days or ex- 
actly one week, before he suffered. 











DISSERTATION XXXII. 
On the village of Martha and Mary. 


THat the scene of the incident, which is recorded 
Luke x. 38-42, was some village of Galilee, the name 
of which, because it was altogether unnecessary to men- 
tion, the Gospel narrative has left indefinite, appears to 
Ine so certain a point, that I know not how it can rea- 
sonably be questioned ; nor is there a stronger proof of 
the implicit submission, with which opinions have been 
handed down from one commentator to another, as if 
prescriptively entitled to reception; than the very an- 
cient and very general mistake, which has hitherto 
confounded it with Bethany. 

Had the village been really Bethany, there is no 
conceivable reason why St. Luke should have sup- 
pressed its name; and those, who can be content with 
the reason which is commouly assigned for this omission, 
might be content with any thing. Nor is such an omis- 
sion more improbable in itself, than contrary to the 
usage of the Evangelist; especially in what, upon this 
principle, must have been the first instance of the oc- 
currence of the name in his Gospel. With regard to the 
designations of places generally, throughout the Gospels, 
this rule may be observed to hold good; that, among a 
vast number of πόλεις and κῶμαι, little short of a thou- 
sand, which might have been mentioned, though the 
names of what are called cities are sometimes specified, 
those of towns or villages (including every thing below 
the rank or population of a city); all bearing appella- 
tions of Jewish etymon, which to any but natives would 
seem barbarous and uncouth in their structure; appella- 
tions consequently proportionably difficult to express in- 
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telligibly in Greek; never are. To this rule, the vil- 
lages of Bethany and of Bethphage, both in the neigh- 
bourhood of Jerusalem, both upon the high road from 
Jericho over the mount of Olives, and both memorable 
for some of the most interesting particulars in the Gos- 
pel-history ; were as likely to be exceptions as any: 
and as they are, one or other of them, specified by name 
in all the Gospels, thrice by St. Matthew, five times by 
St. Mark, thrice by St. Luke, and thrice by St. John; 
it is manifest that they are exceptions. 

The origin of the mistake may be traced up to these 
two assumptions: first, that Martha and Mary were 
the sisters of Lazarus; secondly, that Lazarus, and 
consequently they also were natives of Bethany. The 
former of these I am not disposed to question; but of 
the latter, there is good reason to doubt: and even 
were it true, still it would not justify the inference 
grounded upon it. A native and much more a mere 
inhabitant of Bethany might yet have possessions in 
Galilee. 

But the antecedent probability is altogether in favour 
of the presumption that the family of Lazarus were 
natives of Galilee. ΑἹ] our Lord’s followers, and espe- 
cially the chief and the most devoted among them, the 
Twelve, the Seventy, the one hundred and twenty 
on the day of Pentecost; every female disciple in par- 
ticular, Mary of Magdala, Mary, the mother of James 
and Joses, Salome, Susanna, Johanna, the wife of 
Chuzas: as it may be concluded with an assurance 
almost amounting to certainty, were natives of Galilee, 
and none of them of Judea. And as to this one 
family, however doubtful it might be concerning the 
rest, I think it may be shewn even upon the testimony 
of St. John himself, that though all or some of them 
might be resident at Bethany, they were not born 
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there; and consequently must have been natives of 
some other part; which part we may reasonably sup- 
pose was Galilee. 

St. John has a singular idiom, affecting the use of 
the prepositions ἀπὸ and ἐξ; of which this is an in- 
stance®: ἣν δὲ ὁ Φίλιππος ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδὰ, ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
᾿Ανδρέου καὶ Πέτρου. The sense of the preposition ἀπὸ 
is not the same with that of the preposition ἐξ; and 
consequently the phrase ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδὰ, strictly ren- 
dered, cannot be identical with the phrase ἐκ τῆς πόλεως 
᾿Ανδρέου καὶ Πέτρου, strictly rendered also. The natu- 
ral sense of ἀπὸ, as thus employed, is to designate an 
inhabitant, and the corresponding sense of ἐκ, similarly 
employed, is to specify a mative of a particular place. 
The former would answer to our vernacular use of, of; 
the latter we have no means of expressing by a corre- 
sponding preposition, nor by any thing but a periphrasis. 
That the former is thus used in the present instance no 
one will dispute; or if they shall, it may be proved by a 
reference to parallel places—ro@ ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδα--- Ἰωσὴφ, 
ὁ ἀπὸ ᾿Αριμαθαίας---- ἀπὸ Kava τῆς Γαλιλαίας ".---ἰ) all 
which it stands to denote an ἐμλαδίέαηέ of one of those 
places. Philip therefore, ὁ ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδὰ, means Philip 
who was of Bethsaida; that is, Philip who was an 
inhabitant of Bethsaida; and how different this would 
be from Philip ὁ ἐκ Βηθσαϊδὰ will appear from the fol- 
lowing considerations: . 

I. The phrase, Ἰησοῦς, ὁ ἀπὸ Ναζαρὲτ, to express the 
quarter which our Saviour was known to be of, is of 
standing occurrence in all the Gospels *°; the phrase, 


* So Virgil, Georgica, iii. 2: Pastor ab Amphryso. 


a Ch. i. 45. Ὁ John xii. 21. xix. 38. xxi. 2. Compare also, Matt. 
xv. I. xxvii. 57. Mark xv. 43. Luke xxiii..51. John vii. 42. Acts vi. 9. x. 
23. xxi. 10. 27. xxiv. 18. xxv. 7. c¢ Matt. xxi.11. Marki.g. John 
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Ἰησοῦς, ὁ ἐκ Ναζαρὲτ, is never once to be. met with in 
any of them; and for a good reason: because it would 
have asserted a falsehood. A person, who had been both 
born and bred up at Nazareth, might well be said 
to be ἀπὸ and ἐκ Ναζαρέτ: but one, who had not been 
born there, though he might have lived from his birth 
and been brought up there, never could be said to be 
ἐκ NaCapér: only aro Ναζαρέτ. Nor can the distinct 
and proper force of these two modes of designation 
respectively be better illustrated, than by the instance 
which follows upon John i. 45 itself. Philip, after 
conversing with Jesus, is said to have found Natha- 
nael, and to have addressed him thus: We have found 
him, of whom Moses in the Law, and the Prophets 
have written—Jesus, the son of Joseph, τὸν ἀπὸ NaCa- 
per: which described our Lord merely by the place 
of his residence as such. But Nathanael, concluding 
that the place of his residence must have been the 
place of his birth, expresses his surprise accordingly ; 
ἐκ Ναζαρὲτ δύναταί τι ἀγαθὸν εἶναι ἃ ; 

II. Μὴ γὰρ ἐκ τῆς Ι᾿λιλαίας ὁ Χριστὸς ἔρχεται; οὐχὶ 
ἡ γραφὴ εἶπεν ὅτι ἐκ τοῦ σπέρματος Δαβὶδ, καὶ ἀπὸ Βηθ- 
λεὲμ, τῆς κώμης ὅπου ἣν Δαβὶδ, ὁ Χριστὸς ἔρχεται: The 
use of ἐξ, in the first of these questions, is to describe 
a native of Galilee; and in the second to designate a 
lineal descendant of David: but the use of ἀπὸ, in the 
words ἀπὸ Βηθλεὲμ, is not to specify a native, but 
merely one of, that is, an inhabitant of Bethlehem. 
This may be made to appear, first by a comparison 
with vii. 27, before: τοῦτον οἴδαμεν πόθεν ἐστίν: ὁ δὲ 
Χριστὸς ὅταν ἔρχηται, οὐδεὶς “γινώσκει πόθεν ἐστίν. If the 
words, πόθεν ἐστὶν, in this last assertion, are to be un- 


d Vide also, Matt. i. 20. ii. 6. Luke i. 5. 27. ii. 4. 36. v.17. xxiii. 7. 
John iv. 7. 22. 39. vii. 52. vill. 23. Many more examples might be produced. 
e John vii. 41, 42. 
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derstood of the family of the Christ, they would be 
contradictory to what was afterwards asserted; viz. that 
he should be of the seed of David. And if they are 
not to be understood of the family of the Christ, they 
must be understood of the place of his birth. It was 
known that the Christ should be of the seed of David: 
it was not known where he should be born. They 
cannot refer even to the place where he should appear ; 
for then they would contradict another part of the 
subsequent assertion; which affirmed that he should be 
of Bethlehem. Here it is said, that when the Christ 
came, it should not be known whence he was; there 
it is said to be known already that he should be of 
Bethlehem: and these assertions would still be consist- 
ent, if the former referred to the place of his birth, 
the latter to the place of his residence: and_ both, 
prior to his appearance as the Christ. 

Secondly, there are passages in Justin Martyr, which 
critically accord to this hypothesis; shewing that the 
Jews in his time, and by parity of reason in our Sa- 
viour’s time so little before his, entertained such an 
idea about the Messiah, as might naturally induce 
them to think that he would be manifested at Bethle- 
hem, but not necessarily that he would be born there. 
Χριστὸς δὲ, εἰ καὶ γεγέννηται καὶ ἔστι Tov, ἄγνωστός ἐστι, 
καὶ οὐδὲ αὐτός πω ἑαυτὸν ἐπίσταται, οὐδὲ ἔχει δύναμίν τινα, 
μέχρις dv ἐλθὼν Ἤλίας χρίση αὐτὸν, καὶ φανερὸν πᾶσι 
ποιήση----ἸΚαὶ yap πάντες ἡμεῖς τὸν Χριστὸν ἄνθρωπον ἐξ 
ἀνθρώπων προσδοκῶμεν “γενήσεσθαι, καὶ τὸν ᾿Ηλίαν χρίσαι 
αὐτὸν éOevra—And again, where Justin himself is 
speaking; Kai αὐτὸν ὅτι οὐδέπω φασὶν ἐληλυθέναι, καὶ 
τοῦτο ΑΜ σοὶ εἰ δὲ καὶ ἐληλυθέναι λάμασνν οὐ Saharan 
Os ἐστιν, ἀλλ᾽ ὅταν ἐμφανὴς καὶ ἔνδοξος γένηται, τότε Ὑνὼ- 
σθήσεται ὅς ἐστι, φασί. 

f Dialogus, 153. 1. 26—31: 235. 1. 15—18: 371. 1. 4—o. 
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They who believed these things, could not possibly 
expect the Christ to be born at any particular place, 
though they might perhaps expect him to be manifested 
at some such place. The phrase too, ὅπου Δαβὶδ jv, 
not ὅθεν Δαβὶδ ἣν, is more in accordance with this sup- 
position, than with the other; implying that the Christ 
should be αἵ, or of Bethlehem, when Elias should anoint 
him; as David was, when he was anointed by Samuel. 
Nor does Matt. ii. 4-6, present any difficulty; since 
they, who returned that answer to Herod, could not 
have entertained this opinion, nor any opinion like this 
concerning the Christ; but must have had truer and 
better apprehensions of him. Nor are we considering the 
rectitude of opinions, but the use of terms; according 
to which, πόθεν ἐστὶν, in the one instance, and ἀπὸ Βηθ- 
λεὲμ, in the other, if they are not to assert contradic- 
tions, must imply different things. To return then 
from this digression. 

In our original proposition, Φίλιππος ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδὰ, 
ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ανδρέου καὶ Ilérpov, if the use of ἀπὸ, in 
the first member, is to describe an zxhabitant of Beth- 
saida, the use of ἐξ, in the second, cannot be to do the 
same thing: for that would make Philip and Andrew 
and Peter all of them inhabitants of Bethsaida. But 
though this might be the case with Philip, it would be 
false of Andrew and Peter; whom Mark i. 21. 29, 
Luke iv. 31. 38, demonstrate to have been inhabitants 
of Capernaum. If however the use of ἐξ is not to de- 
signate an inhabitant, it must be to describe a native of 
the same city with Andrew and Peter; and the propo- 
sition will affirm either that Philip and Andrew and 
Peter had all been born at Bethsaida, where Philip 
had lived ever since; or that Philip and Andrew and 
Peter had all been born in Capernaum, where Andrew 
and Peter had lived ever since, though Philip had set- 
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tled in Bethsaida. Now this is by far the most pro- 
bable supposition ; for ἐκ τῆς πόλεως ᾿Ανδρέου καὶ [Πέτρου 
never can be merely synonymous with ἀπὸ Βηθσαϊδά ; 
which it must be on the contrary supposition: and 
Peter and Andrew, both settled in Capernaum, (and 
the former of them even married there,) and both in 
partnership with two other inhabitants of the place, it 
is highly reasonable to conclude must each have been 
born and brought up there. In any case, while the ἀπὸ 
is still to be distinguished from the ἐκ, neither of them 
can be dropped, as in the received translation; nor the 
latter rendered, except by a periphrasis, as follows: 
Now Philip was of Bethsaida—but a native of the city 
of Andrew and Peter: ¢hzs circumstance being speci- 
fied in contradistinction to that, in all probability to ac- 
count for some acquaintance between themselves, be- 
fore any of them became acquainted with Jesus. 

I have been the more particular in explanation of 
this idiom, because John xi. 1, at the outset of the his- 
tory of Lazarus, is exactly a parallel construction to it: 
ἣν δέ τις ἀσθενῶν, Λάζαρος ἀπὸ Βηθανίας, ἐκ τῆς κώμης 
Μαρίας, καὶ Μάρθας τῆς ἀδελφῆς αὐτῆς : which we shall 
now understand accordingly: There was a certain 
person sick, Lazarus, who was of Bethany; anative of 
the village of Mary, and of Martha her sister. The 
name of Lazarus, which occurs no where in the Gos- 
pels except in St. John, and no where in St. John be- 
fore this passage, is here introduced to the reader, as 
the name of a stranger naturally would be, first, inde- 
finitely——_There was one Lazarus; secondly, with such 
additional particulars, as might contribute to make him 
better known ; one, his being of Bethany, another, his 
belonging to the village of Mary and her sister Martha. 

Now by this reference to the village of Mary and 
her sister Martha, it is indisputably clear in my opinion 
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that St.John refers to this present account of St. Luke ; 
which speaks of a certain κώμη or village; of two sis- 
ters, Martha and Mary belonging to it; and of some- 
thing, affecting the personal history of them both, 
which transpired in it. Out of the Gospel of St. Luke, 
if we except what follows from the xith to the xiith of 
St. John, no such persons, nor any such allusions to 
their history, are to be met with; nor, in the Gospel 
of St. Luke itself, in any passage but the present. 

And as St. John expected to make Lazarus better 
known, by referring to the village of Martha and Mary, 
whose brother he was; so he expected to make Mary 
better known, by referring to the performance of a me- 
morable act, mentioned indeed by St. Matthew and St. 
Mark, but not ascribed to any one by name; the unc- 
tion of our Lord at Bethany; which unction he tells 
us was the act of Mary, the sister of this Lazarus, 
who was sick: and in this statement I think it must be 
admitted that he refers as plainly to St. Matthew or to 
St. Mark, as in the former instance he did to St. Luke. 

This part then of the Gospel of St. John, compared 
with St. Luke’s, places it beyond a question that the 
Martha and the Mary of St. Luke were the two sisters 
of Lazarus; which otherwise could not have been in- 
ferred for certain. But it proves also that as Lazarus 
was not a native of Bethany, so neither was either of 
them ; and therefore that the village to which they all 
belonged, might still be some village in Galilee; and 
certainly was not one of Judzea, near to Jerusalem. The 
history of the unction too which he afterwards records, 
compared in like manner with the account of St. Mat- 
thew or St. Mark, enables us to resolve the remaining 
problem ; If the family of Lazarus were not natives of 
Bethany, how came any part or all of them to be living 
there ? 
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The supper, which was made for our Saviour, on 
the night of his arrival at Bethany, took place in the 
house of Martha; as may be inferred for the follow- 
ing reasons: I. Because it was manifestly intended out 
of gratitude for the recent miracle in behalf of Lazarus. 
II. Because Lazarus, her brother, was one of the guests. 
III. Because Martha herself ministered or waited ; 
which she never could or never would have done, in 
any house but her own: and Theophylact reasons 
upon this fact accordingly. Διὰ δὲ τοῦ εἰπεῖν ὅτι ἡ 
Μάρθα διηκόνει, ἐσήμανεν ὅτι ἐν TH οἰκίᾳ αὐτῆς ἡ ἐστίασις 
ἣν Ἐξ, ΤΥ. Because Mary, the sister of Martha, anointed 
our Lord, on the same occasion, as he sat at meat. 
This act being judged of by a reference to the usages of 
the time could properly be the act of no one, except 
either the owner of the house, or one who stood in 
some near relation to htm: for it was designed on pur- 
pose to do honour to their guest, and (though by no. 
means an unusual instance of respect) it was as strik- 
ing as any which could have been employed. And 
this circumstance alone (if there were no other rea- 
son to the same effect) would be sufficient to discrimi- 
nate the present unction by Mary in St. John, from the 
former unction recorded by St. Luke"; viz. that Mary’s 
unction was entirely an expression of personal compli- 
ment, and for the sake of the patient ; St. Luke’s, an 
expression of penitence, and for the sake of the agent : 
Mary’s had no object except to do honour to our Sa- 
viour, and to declare the two sisters’ respect for their 
guest, or their gratitude to the preserver of their bro- 
ther ; St. Luke’s was an earnest of the woman’s contri- 


* Et tantum venerata virum  atque epulas ipsa ministra gerat. 
hunc sedula curet, | Huic paret Tibullus i. v. 33. 
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tion, a declaration that she believed our Saviour could 
forgive her sins, and only a more humble mode of en- 
treating that he would. 

The entertainment then, according to St. John, was 
doubtless given in the house of Martha. But according 
to St. Matthew and St. Mark‘, it was given in the 
house of Simon, surnamed the Leper. If both these 
representations are true, it was given in the house of 
both; and consequently either what Theophylact as- 
serts of the tradition concerning Simon: τὸν δὲ Σίμωνα 
τοῦτον τὸν Aerpov φασί τινες καὶ πατέρα εἶναι τοῦ Λαζά- 
pov*: that he was the father of Lazarus, and therefore 
of Martha, becomes true of the relation between them ; 
or what is much more probable, Simon was the hus- 
band of Martha, and either of them might be called 
indifferently the owner of the house. 

As he is called the Leper, we must needs suppose 
that he had once been such; though we cannot sup- 
pose that he was so still. Hence it is probable that 
our Saviour had cured him of his leprosy; and if he 
was the husband of Martha, that would be a sufficient 
foundation of the faith of himself and of his family 
in Christ; a faith, prior to the time of the subsequent 
miracle, and therefore not produced, however much 
it might be strengthened by it. Now Simon himself 
it is possible might be a native of Bethany, and yet 
notwithstanding be married to a native of Galilee; 
and consequently to one who might have possessions 
in Galilee. And if Martha, who seems to have been 
the oldest of the family of Lazarus, was married to a 
native of Bethany, it is nothing extraordinary that her 
sister and brother, both of them younger than herself, 
and all three united together by the closest and ten- 


i Matt. xxvi. 6. Mark xiv. 3. k Operum i. 143. A. In Matt. 
XXvi. 
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derest ties of attachment, should be permanently resi- 
dent there also with her; yet so as occasionally to 
visit Galilee. It was a maxim of Jewish law, Maritus 
non habet ullam possessionem in bonis uxoris sue, nec 
uxor in bonis mariti: it was another maxim, Filii, 
filizeque, jus idem est in hereditate'. The first born 
received a double portion; the rest, of either sex, 
shared alike. This maxim therefore proves that Mar- 
tha might have property of her own, though she had 
a brother, a sister, and an husband, all alive at the same 
time: the former proves in like manner that our Lord 
might as properly be said to be entertained in her house 
in Galilee, as in Simon’s at Bethany. 

When Jesus quitted Jerusalem to retire to Ephraim, 
the family of Lazarus might leave its vicinity also; 
for after his resurrection the safety of Lazarus was as 
much endangered by a personal continuance in Beth- 
any, as our Lord’s. And this conjecture, I think, is 
so far confirmed by the course of the subsequent his- 
tory that, from John xii. 9-11, we may safely conclude 
Lazarus had not been in the neighbourhood any more 
than Jesus, since the time of that miracle, until they 
both appeared there again, six days before the last 
Passover. It is possible that, when our Lord retired to 
Ephraim, the two sisters at least removed to Galilee ; 
and knowing that Jesus was shortly to make his final 
circuit of that country, preparatory to visiting Jerusa- 
lem, that they purposely awaited his arrival in their 
native village ; and after entertaining him there accom- 
panied him upon the rest of his journey. These there- 
fore may be intended among others, as persons who 
had recently come up with him from Galilee™; and 
who, even in that country, had followed after and min- 
istered unto him. 


1 Mishna, iv. 169. 3: 191.5. 1 Matt. xxvii.55. Mark xv. 41. Luke xxiii. 49. 55. 
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I cannot do better then than conclude this Disserta- 
tion with some general observations. 

I. Though Lazarus also had accompanied his sisters 
into Galilee, there would still be no reason to suppose 
that his name would be mentioned by St. Luke, in the 
account of an incident which had nothing at all to do 
with him. What, therefore, Epiphanius" asserts, 
ἀλλὰ Kal ἐν παραδόσεσιν εὕρομεν ὅτι τριάκοντα ἐτῶν ἣν 
τότε ὁ Λάζαρος, ὅτε ἐγήγερται, μετὰ δὲ τὸ ἀναστῆναι 
αὐτὸν, ἄλλα τριάκοντα ἔτη ἔζησε, may be true or may be 
false, or partly the one and partly the other; but it 
cannot, in the slightest degree, apply to the case in 
point. The silence of St. Luke about Lazarus here 
would be a natural consequence, even though he had 
related his resurrection elsewhere. 

II. I have assumed that our Lord was now on his 
last progress; journeying from place to place, and con- 
sequently stopping only for the purpose of necessary 
refreshment, or of the discharge of the duties of his 
ministry, or of both. The circumstances of this his- 
tory prove all these things; his entering into a cer- 
tain village, as he was on the road somewhither ; his 
being entertained and his teaching both, in a certain 
house: and therefore they are all in perfect consist- 
ency with the supposition of a circuit already begun, 
and still going on; but not yet complete, much less 
concluded by the arrival of Jesus at Jerusalem. 

III. Among the circumstances of peculiarity, which 
characterised the unction at Bethany, two only re- 
quire any particular illustration; one, the supposed 
value of the unguent in proportion to its quantity, the 
other, the peculiarity of the denomination which is 
given to it. 

The quantity of the unguent was an alabaster box 


n Adversus Hereses, i. 652. B. Manichei, xxxiv. 
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or vase full, estimated at a pound in weight; the 
propriety of which estimation is explained by the fol- 
lowing passage from Epiphanius® ; ἀλάβαστρον μύρου 
βικίον μέν ἐστιν ὑέλινον, χωροῦν λίτραν ἐλαίου τὸ δὲ μέ- 
Tpov ἐστὶ ἕέστου τὸ ἥμισυ. ἀλάβαστρον δὲ κέκληται διὰ τὸ 
Boxes of this material were especially ap- 
propriated to the reception of unguents *. 


yap φθορὰ, καθάπερ τῶν οἴνων, καὶ τῶν ἄλλων χυλών τὸ 


+S 
evOpuT Tov. 


Ἢ πονηρὰ 


οἰκεῖον ἀφαιρεῖ θερμόν" διὸ καὶ εἰς ἀγγεῖα μολυβδᾷ ἐγχέ- 
Oval, καὶ τοὺς ἀλαβάστρους ζητοῦσι τοιούτου λίθου" ψυχρὸν 
γὰρ καὶ πυκνὸν καὶ ὁ μόλυβδος, καὶ ὁ λίθος ὁ τοιοῦτος, καὶ 
ἄριστος τοῖς μύροις ὁ μάλιστα τοιοῦτος ἢ. Unguenta 
optime servantur in alabastris, odores in oleo—Hunc 
aliqui lapidem alabastriten vocant, quem cavant ad 
vasa unguentaria ; quoniam optime servare incorrupta 
dicitur’. ᾿Αλάβαστρον, ἄγγος μύρου, μὴ ἔχον λαβὰς, 
λίθινον *. 


* In shape, the alabaster vase ἰπρ this once his trade or profes- 


was round, and tapering from 
the bottom to the top: whence 
Pliny, Alabastrorum figura, in 
pleniorem orbem desinentes— 
Quo mox intumescente, et in 
virides alabastros fastigato 5. 
Clemens Alexandrinus gives the 
name of alabasters to a species of 
drinking vessel, or glass, with a 
narrow, probably a tapering, ori- 
fice ; which he appears to recom- 
mend as fittest for the female sex 
to drink out of t. Alabaster vases 
were kept in cases called ἀλα- 
βαστροθῆκαι, which were usually 
painted in some manner or other. 
Demosthenes reproaches the 
brother of Aischines with mak- 


. © Operum ii. 182. B. De Mensuris et Ponderibus. . 


ὀσμῶν 449, ad caput pagine. 


q Pliny, H. N. xiii. 3. xxxvi. 12. 


sion: σὲ μὲν τὰς ἀλαβαστροθήκας 
γράφοντα καὶ τὰ τύμπαναῦ, Har- 
pocration : ἀλαβαστοθῆκαι" αἱ θῆκαι 
τῶν ἀλαβάστων, ἃς ἐν τῇ συνηθείᾳ 
μυροθήκας καλοῦσι"... ἀλάβαστοι δ᾽ 
εἰσι λήκυθοι ὧν οὐκ ἔστι λαβέσθαι 
διὰ λειότητα. Cf. Pollux, Ono- 
masticon, vil. cap. 33. §. 6. Also, 
vi. cap. 19. and x. cap. 26. And 
Suidas, in ᾿Αλαβαστοθήκας and Λή- 
κυθον. 

Sometimes the receptacles of 
unguents were conchs or shells, 
if they happened to be naturally 
set or strung with pearls. Co- 
herentes vidimus (sc. margari- 
tas), observes Pliny, in conchis, 
hac dote unguenta circumferen- 


p Theophrastus, περὶ 
r Suidas, 


᾿Αλάβαστρον. Vide also Pollucis Onomasticon, vi. 19. Another name for it was 
ἐξάλειπτρον. See Suidas, Ἐξάλειπτρον, and the Scholia, ad Aristophan. Acharnen- 


ses, 1062. Also, μυράλειπτρον. See Suidas, in ᾿Επαύλια. 8 


xxi. JO. 
u Oratio xix. §. 262. 


H. N. ix. 56. 


t Operum i. 186. 1. 26: Pedagogus, ii. 2: also Ibid. 187. 4. 
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ἐν δ᾽ 5. & ’ 
περὶ ὃ ἐμῷ κάρᾳ 


πληγεῖσ᾽ ἐναυάγησεν ὀστρακουμένη, 


χωρὶς μυρηρῶν τευχέων πνέουσ᾽ ἐμοί. 
Aischyli Fragm. apud Atheneum, i. 30. 


ἄλλος δ᾽ εὐῶδες μύρον ἐν φιάλῃ παρατείνει" 


κρατὴρ δ᾽ ἕστηκεν μεστὸς ἐϊφροσύνης. 
Xenophanes, apud Athenzum, xi. 7. 
Tas ταινίας οἱ Χαλκιδεῖς, 


καὶ τοὺς ἀλαβάστους, συμβολὰς καλοῦσι, γραῦ. 


Alexis, Ibid. viii. 68. 


ὦ ἴτ᾽ ᾿Αχαιϊάδες" καὶ μὴ μύρα μηδ᾽ ἀλαβάστρως" 


, 2+ , ς ὲ , 
συρίγγων ἀΐω φθόγγον ὑπαξονίων" 


μὴ μύρα λωτροχόοι τᾷ ἸΠαλλάδι, μηδ᾽ ἀλαβάστρως" 


οὐ γὰρ ᾿Αθαναία χρίματα μικτὰ φιλεῖ" 


Rd bY ’ ae \ 3, \ , 
οἴσετε, μηδὲ κάτοπτρον" del καλὸν ὄμμα τὸ τήνας. 


Callimachus, In Lavacrum Palladis, 13. 


” , ς , + , , 
etpta TE poddevra Kal €¢ KUaVOT plya χαιτὴν 


νάρδον, ὑπὸ γλαυκῆς κλειομένην ὑάλου. 


ὄφρα χιτὼν μὲν χρῶτα περισκέπῃ" ἔργα δ᾽ ἐλέγχῃ 


χεῖρας" ὁ δ᾽ εὐώδης ἀτμὸς ἔχῃ πλοκάμους. 
Anthologia, ii. 155. Antiphili vi. 


ἔπειτ᾽ ἀλάβαστος εὐθέως ἥξει μύρου. 


Atheneus, vi. 94. 


ov yap ἐμυρίζετ᾽ ἐξ ἀλαβάστου, πρᾶγμά τι 


γινόμενον αἰεὶ, ἹΚρονικόν. 


Ibid. xv. 44. 


Nunc vos, optato quas junxit lumine teda, 
Non prius unanimis corpora conjugibus 
Tradite, nudantes rejecta veste papillas, 
Quam jucunda mihi munera libet onyx: 
Vester onyx, casto colitis que jura cubili. 
Catullus, lxvi. De Coma Berenices, 79. 


Quod quacunque venis, Cosmum* migrare putamus, 
Et fluere excusso cinnama fusa vitro, 
Nolo peregrinis placeas tibi, Gellia, nugis. 


tibus ¥. Horace, Oblivioso levia 
Massico | Ciboria exple: funde 
capacibus | Unguenta de con- 
chis &c. Carm. ii. vii. 21. 

* Cosmus was the name of 
some celebrated perfumer in 


v Pliny, H. N. ix. 54. 


Martial, iii. 55. 


Juvenal’s or Martial’s time, or 
else some one, notorious for his 
passionate love of ointments. 
Coenet licet ostrea centum | 
Gaurana, et Cosmi toto merga- 
tur aéno. Juvenal, viii. 85. 


w Cf. Suidas, Μνιαρὸν et Ndpoos. 
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Unguentum fuerat, quod onyx modo parva gerebat ; 
Olfecit postquam Papilus, ecce garum est. 
Ibid. vii. 94. 
Nunc furtiva lucri fieri bombycina possunt, 


Profertur Cosmi nunc mihi siccus onyx. 
Ibid. xi. 50. 5s. 


Quibus etiam alabaster plenus unguenti putere vi- 
deatur "---ΠΕριενεγκόντων δὲ τῶν παίδων ἐν ἀλαβάστροις, 
καὶ ἄλλοις χρυσοῖς σκεύεσι wipa'—Data et vasa aurea, 
cum unguentis, ad speciem alabastrorum"—Av@ ὧν 
ἡ θεὸς ἔδωκεν ἀλάβαστρον αὐτῷ, καὶ εἶχεν αὐτὴ μύρον γ- 
“Péovor δὲ ἐξ αὐτοῦ ἐλαίου σταγόνες, ods ἐρίῳ ἀναψῶντες 
ἀπὸ τοῦ δένδρου ἀποπιέζουσιν εἰς ἀλαβάστρους λιθίνους Υ. 

The price of the unguent is computed, both in St. 
Mark and in St. John, at three hundred pence, denarii 
or drachme, or at more than that sum; which would 
amount to between nine and ten pounds of English 
money: that is to say, the unguent was valued at 
almost one pound per ounce. ‘There can be no ques- 
tion, however, that it was of a rich and costly descrip- 
tion; in which case a pound’s weight of it, as we shall 
see, might be worth that price or more. The name of 
μύρον νάρδινον Was given to a species of unguent com- 
posed of a variety of sweet spices, besides the nard. 
Syrian unguents (of which this in St. John was pro- 
bably one) were reckoned the most excellent in gene- 
ral*; and the trade in unguents was so exclusively 
confined to Syrian or Pheenician dealers’, that, accord- 
ing to Juvenal, Syrophcenix was but another name for 
an unguentarius, or vender of unguents. 


Obvius assiduo Syrophcenix * udus amomo 
Currit, Idumez Syrophcenix incola porte. Sat. vill. 159. 


* This term illustrates the mova, as applied to the woman 
propriety of St. Mark’s Svpogoi- of Canaan, vii. 26. Eunapius, 


s Cicero, Academicorum ii. ap. Nonium Marc. t Athenzus, xv. 34. 
Cf. iv. 3. u Capitolinus, Verus Imp. 5. v Elian, Variew Hist. xii. 18. 
Cf. Servius ad Aneid. iii. 279. w Ctesie Indica, apud Photium, Cod. 72. 
p- 49. 1. 34. ad sinistram. x Atheneus, xv. 38. y Vide Arrian, 
Expeditio Alex. vi. 22. 
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Pe a Συρίω δὲ pipw χρύσει᾽ ἀλάβαστρα. 


Theocritus, xv. 114. 


3 , \ , » , 
οὐ σμύρνης καὶ Συρίας ὀδμαί. 


Atheneus, iv. 7. 


ἠλείφετο 


> a , a ’ % ’ 
€K TNS Συρίας ἤκοντι τοιουτῷ μυρῳ 


“ , a es A " 
καρπου, συχνὸν γ᾽ οὐ x φασι τὰς περιστερὰς 


τρώγειν. 


Ibid. vi. 71. 


ε , Des 4 ς εἶ , \ 
ὡς δέ τις ἠϊθέων, ὑπὸ νυμφοκόμοισι γυναιξὶν 


“ > “ ἢ @£ , 
εἰμασιν apyevvolot kal ἄνθεσι πορφυρέοισι 


, , , 4 
στεψάμενος, πνείων Te Παλαιστίνοιο μύροιο, 


» , . , ¢ 4 c id FF 
és θάλαμον Baivnow, ὑμὴν, ὑμέναιον ἀείδων. 


Oppian, Cynegeticon i. 337. 


Nec tamen illa mihi dextra deducta paterna 
Fragrantem Assyrio venit odore domum. 


Catullus, Ixviil. 143. 


Non thalamus Tyrio fragrans accepit amomo, 


Nullez illam sedes. 


Virgil, Ciris, 512. 


Quod Cilicum flores, quod munera graminis Indi, 
Quodque Arabes, Phariique, Palestinique liquores 


Arsuram lavere comam ? 


Statius, Silvarum, 11. i. 160. 


Kat ὁπότε ἧκον ἐκ Συρίας, ἀλάβαστρον μύρου ἐκ Φοινίκης *. 


Among the Syrian themselves none was more esteemed 


than the nardine. 


μέλλει τε συνθείς σοι φέρειν 


τὰ κιννάμωμα ταῦτα καὶ τὰ νάρδινα. 


ἡδὺ τὸ μύρον, παῖ" (παιδίον) πῶς γὰρ οὐχί; (ov) νάρδινον Ἷ. 


Atheneus, xv. 40. 
4 


Ibid. 42. 


De folio nardi, observes Pliny, plura dici par est, ut 
principali in unguentis: and again, In nostro orbe 
proxime laudatur Syriacum, mox Gallicum, tertio 


loco Creticum ἃ. 


indeed, De Vitis Sophistarum, 
Libanius, 98, 99, gives the name 
of Συροφοίνικες to all the inhabi- 
tants of Cole Syria, vide p. 96, 
natives of Antioch as well as 
the rest. But Juvenal’s and St. 
Mark’s appellation is more strict- 
ly appropriate, as used by them. 


z Lucian, Dialogi Meretricii, xiv. Operum iii. 319. 320. 


* Forsan τοιούτου. 

+ Ita legendum. 

1 According to Schweighaeu- 
ser, the above quotation from 
Menander stands thus: ἡδὺ τὸ 
μύρον γ᾽ ὦ παιδίον, ἡδύ. πῶς yap 
οὐ; | νάρδινον. 


a H.N. xii. 26) 


—— as 


ee 


08 EO GF oes OR eS 
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Tune me vina juvent, nardo confusa rosisque : 
Sertaque et unguentis sordida facta coma. 
Asinius Cornelius Gallus, gt. 
Illus puro destillent tempora nardo ; 
Atque satur libo sit, madeatque mero. 
Tibullus, ii. ii. 7. 
Nardo perunctum, quale non perfectius 
Mee laborarint manus. Horace, Epoden v. 59. 
Nunc et Achemenio 
Perfundi nardo juvat, et fide Cyllenea 
Levare diris pectora solicitudinibus, Ibid. xiii. 8. 
Ilévre μὲν τὰς πρώτας ἐν τῷ γυμνασίῳ πᾶντες ἐκ χρυσῶν 
ὁλκίων ἠλείφοντο κροκίνῳ μύρῳ: ἣν δὲ ταῦτα πεντεκαίδεκα" 
καὶ κινναμωμίνου τὰ ἴσα, καὶ ναρδίνου .--- Ezirndevover δὲ καὶ 
τὸ ἀπὸ κρίνων μύρον" καὶ τὸ ἀπὸ τῆς κύπρου" καὶ ἡ νάρδος 
εὐδοκιμεῖ παρ᾽ αὐτοῖς" καὶ τὸ ἀπὸ τῶν ῥόδων ἄλειμμα ὃ. 
tha i ¥ 
Now even the spikenard, unprepared, was worth an 
hundred denarii a pound®; and the same substance 
after all the trouble and loss sustained in the prepara- 
tion of the ointment might easily fetch three times 
that sum. Athenzeus asserts‘ that a cotyla of unguent, 
the content of which measure like the alabaster vase 
full must be reckoned, according to Arbuthnot, at half 
the ζέστης or pint; was sold at Athens for five mine, 
or five hundred drachmz ; almost sixteen pounds Eng- 
lish: and even at twice that sum. A sextarius or pint 
of balm of Gilead, opobalsamum, was commonly sold 
in the time of Pliny, by the retail dealers, for one 
thousand denarii, and at the custom house itself, for 
three hundred ®: to which unguent Juvenal alludes in 


these lines ; 
Sed tamen unde 
Hec emis, hirsuto spirant opobalsama collo 
Que tibi? ne pudeat dominum monstrare tabernex. ii. 40. 
@ Polybius, De Antiocho Epiphane, apud Atheneum, v. 24. b Clemens 


Alex. i. 207. 1.16. Pedagogus, ii. 8. ¢ Pliny, H.N. xii. 26. d xv. 44. 
e H.N. xii. 54. 
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Theophrastus also tells us that Balsam pure, in his 
own time, was worth twice its weight in money: πω- 
λεῖσθαι δὲ TO μὲν ἄκρατον δὶς πρὸς apryvpiov’ τὸ δ᾽ ἄλλο 
κατὰ λόγον τῆς uikews!, One of the old comedians, An- 
tiphanes, writes thus: 

στακτὴ δυοῖν μναῖν οὐκ ἀρέσκει μ᾽ οὐδαμῶς. 

Athenzus, xv. 44. 
and Pliny mentions an unguent obtained from the 
malobathrum, a Syrian shrub, which he describes as 
yielding an oil like that of the nard, the common price 
of which, when the best of its kind, was 300 denarii 
to the pound δ. It is to this that Horace refers, 

Coronatus nitentes 
Malobathro Syrio capillos. Carminum ii. vii. 7. 

We may collect also that from three to four hundred 
denarii was the common price of the best unguents at 
Rome. Excedunt, says Pliny", quadringenos denarios 
libree: and there was so much variety among them 
that even of one sort, unguent of cinnamomum, the 
price might vary from twenty-five, to three hundred 
denarii‘; and there was a time when the raw material 
of that unguent was worth one thousand or even 
fifteen hundred denarii a pound. Nec liquor ullus, 
observes Pliny of garum, or sauce made of scombri, 
pene preter unguenta majore in pretio esse ccepit, 
nobilitatis etiam gentibus*. Two congii of this same 
sauce were worth 1000 numi. Diodorus Siculus men-. 
tions an instance, in the time of Cato the elder, when 
a κεράμιον Ἰ]οντικοῦ ταρίχου was bought at Rome for 
three hundred drachme or denarii '!. 

With regard to this circumstance, then, in the his- 
tory of the unction, its propriety is unquestionable ; 


f Historia Plantarum, ix. 6. g H.N. xii. 59. h xiii. 4. i Ibid. i. 
Cf. xii. 42. k H. N. xxxi. 43. 1 SS. Deperditorum Vaticana Coll. 
ii. 85. Excerpta lib. 32. Cf. p. 114. 4. 
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and the supposed value of the unguent might be 
strictly in accordance with the truth. As to the name 
which is given to it both by St.Mark and by St. John”, 
vapoos πιστικὴ, this is a denomination which must be 
reckoned among the ἅπαξ λεγόμενα of the Gospels ; and 
as such it has occasioned much trouble to the critics. 
Nor is it necessary at present to enumerate the various 
explanations which have been proposed of it: we may 
notice only that one which derives πιστικὸς from πιστὸς, 
and πιστὸς from πίω, potare facio or potandum do ; be- 
cause this at first sight may appear among the most 
plausible, and yet, in reality, may be far from correct. 

That there is such a verbal derivative as πιστὸς, 
used by good authors in the Greek language, and that 
πιστικὸς might be thence deducible, I should not think of 
denying. I would ask, however, assuming that it was 
so derived, what it must mean? nard fiquid, or nard 
potable? nard the reverse of solid, or nard fit to be 
drunk ? With regard to the first of these suppositions, 
it would imply a distinction without a difference; for 
nard liquid could not be so designated, except in op- 
position to nard solid; and who ever heard or read 
of nard solid ? It was peculiar to every species of μύ- 
pov, to be made with oil, and ἀρώματα of some kind or 
another; and consequently to be liquid. 


Sic ut amaracini blandum stacteque liquorem, 

Et nardi florem, nectar qui naribus halat, 

(Juom facere instituas ; cum primis querere par est, 

Quoad licet, ac possis reperire, inolentis olivi 

Naturam, nullam que mittat naribus auram. 
Lucretius, ii. 846. 


Nec casia liquidi corrumpitur usus olivi. 


Virgil, Georgica, ii. 466. 


m Mark xiv. 3. John xii. 3. 


δ ὃ δ΄ 
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(Quod nec Virgilius, nec carmine dixit Homerus, 
Hoc ex unguento constat, et ex balano. 
Martial, xiv. 57, De Myrobalano. 


Theophrastus: τὸ δὲ τρίτον, ὃ καὶ πλεῖστόν ἐστιν, ὡς οἱ 
μυρεψ οὶ, ξηροῖς πρὸς ὑγρά" παντὸς γὰρ μύρου καὶ χρίσματος 
ἡ σύνθεσις αὕτη----τῶν δὲ μύρων ἡ σύνθεσις καὶ ἡ κατασκευὴ 
τὸ ὅλον οἷον εἰς θησαυρισμόν ἐστι τῶν ὀσμῶν" διόπερ εἰς 
τοὔλαιον τίθενται. τοῦτο ‘yap χρονιώτατον, καὶ ἅμα πρὸς 
τὴν χρείαν μάλισθ᾽ ἁρμόττον" .----καὶ “γὰρ ἔλαιον ὕλην μύρου 
καλοῦμεν, Artemidorus ™ distinguishes the myropolze 
by name from the aromatopole. Pliny, indeed, ob- 
serves, Sed quosdam crassitudo maxime delectat.... 
linique jam, non solum perfundi, unguentis gaudent ° : 
but this implies merely that some unguents were thicker 
or grosser than others; not that all were not, or 
ought not to have been more or less liquid. Omnis 
succus, says Philargyrius, quo ungi potest, unguen 
dicitur?. Yet ointment of too gross and coarse a 
texture would scarcely deserve the name of μύρον in 
Greek. 


Ut gratas inter mensas symphonia discors, 

Et crassum unguentum, et Sardo cum melle papaver 

Offendunt. Horace, De Arte Poetica, 374. 
Pliny mentions it as a common saying concerning Cam- 
pania, Plus apud Campanos unguenti, quam apud cete- 
ros olei, fieri4. And as to unguent of nard in parti- 
cular, its excellence was esteemed to consist in its fine- 
ness or tenuity more than in any other property. 

With regard to the second of the above construc- 

tions; nard, considered as potable, or as πιστικὴ in the 
literal sense, would be an absolute nonentity. It would 
be possible to cite but one instance in which μύρον of 
some kind seems to have been made to serve the pur- 


τὴ Περὶ ὀσμῶν, 442. ad caleem: 443, 444. n Plutarch, De Iside et Osiride. 
Operum vii. 475. nn Oneirocritica, ii. 22. oH. N. xiii. 4. p Ad 
Virgilii Georg. iii. 450. q Η, Ν. xviii. 29. 
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pose of oil; and that is supplied by Suetonius and 
Plutarch, in their Lives of Julius Cesar 4. 


Neque sicut simplex Nevius unctam 


Convivis prebebit aquam. 


Horace, Serm. ii. ii. 68. 


Ita fit, postquam sapere urbi 
Cum pipere, et palmis venit—Nostrum hoc, maris expers, 


Foenisece crasso vitiarunt unguine pultes. 


Persius, vi. 38, 


παραινέσαι δὲ σφῷν τι βούλομαι σοφόν" 


oe. a fol σ . ee lal , 
ὅτ᾽ ἂν φακῆν ἔψητε, μὴ ᾿᾽πιχεῖν μύρον. 


Atheneus, iv. 51. 


Ne plane fiat Greecum illud, de Varronis Satyra, pro- 
verbium, τό (τί) ἐπὶ τῇ φακῇ μύρον ἔτ: 


* It must, indeed, be admit- 
ted that wine was sometimes 
mixed with μύρα, and μύρα con- 
versely with wine ; but the for- 
mer was done to temper the per- 
fume, the latter to improve the 
flavour, by communicating an 
aromatic quality. Theophrastus, 
De Odoribus, 443: μίγνυνται δὲ τὰ 
μὲν αὐτῆς τῆς ὀσμῆς ἕνεκα, Kal πρὸς 
ταύτην τὴν αἴσθησιν" τὰ δ᾽ ὥσπερ 
ἡδύνειν βουλόμενα τὴν γεῦσιν. οἷον 
ὡς οἱ τὰ μύρα τοῖς οἴνοις ἐπιχέοντες, 
Ἅ \ Ee > , > 
ἢ Ta ἀρώματα ἐμβάλλοντες---ἀπο-- 
ρήσειε δ᾽ ἄν τις ἴσως διατί ποτε 
μύρον, καὶ τἄλλα «εὔοσμα, τοὺς μὲν 
οἴνους ἡδύνει, τῶν δὲ βρωμάτων οὐ- 

A > A , / \ 
δὲν, ἀλλὰ πάντα λυμαίνεται, καὶ 
ἀπύρωτα καὶ πεπυρωμένα----τῶν δὲ 
μύρων τὸ Αἰγύπτιον, καὶ ἡ στακτὴ, 

Ν w* \ 4 
καὶ εἴ τι ἄλλο πολύοδμον, καὶ μιγνύ- 
μενα τῷ οἴνῳ τῷ εὐώδει ἡδίω" περι- 

” \ «ς , > a 9 
αἱρεῖται γὰρ ἡ βαρύτης αὐτῶν. Ibid. 
»; eee a a > 
449—xabdrep καὶ ἐπὶ τῶν ower 
καὶ γὰρ ὁ ἐν Θάσῳ, ὁ ἐν πρυτανείῳ 
διδόμενος, θαυμαστός τις, ὡς ἔοικε, 
τὴν ἡδονὴν ἠρτυμένος ἐστίν. ἐμβάλ- 
λουσι γὰρ εἰς τὸ κεράμιον σταὶς, μέ- 
λιτι φυράσαντες" GoTE τὴν μὲν ὀσμὴν 


4 Suetonius, Vita, 53. Plutarch, Vita, 17. 
Plutarch, Symposiaca, vi. 7. Operum viii. 768. — 
u Oratio xxv. 494. 1. 23. 


discrimine, Operum vi. 201. 


ἀπ᾽ αὐτοῦ, τὴν δὲ γλυκύτητα ἀπὸ τοῦ 
σταιτὸς λαμβάνειν τὸν οἶνον. Ibid. 
451---ποιεῖ δὲ καὶ ἡ τοῦ οἴνου κα- 
τάμιξις καὶ μύρα ἔνια Kal! θυμιάματα 
evoopdtepa, καθάπερ τὴν σμύρναν. 
δοκεῖ δὲ καὶ τὸ μύρον ἡδύνειν τοὺς 
οἴνους" διὸ καὶ οἱ μὲν ἐν τῇ οἰνοποιίᾳ 
μιγνύουσιν, οἱ δὲ οὕτως ἐπιχεόμενον 
πίνουσιν. Ibid. 454°. 

But this mixture of unguents 
or perfumes with wine for such 
purposes, no more proves that 
μύρα by themselves were fit to 
be drunk, or were ever drunk; 
than the circumstance of their 


being sometimes administered as 


medicines. Plutarch: ὥσπερ yap 
ἰατρὸς, ἂν συμφέρῃ, κρόκον Kai νάρ- 
δον ἐπέβαλε". Dioscorides enu- 
merates nard, and unguent of 
nard, among the rest of the Ma-~ 
teria Medica: and Aristides de- 
scribes a prescription, recom- 
mended to him by A‘sculapius, 
which consisted, ὀποῦ re ᾧ χριό- 
μεθα, καὶ μύρου vapdivov, καὶ ἑτέρου 
μύρου τῶν πολυτελῶν, Pliny, it is 
true, speaks of the introduction 
of unguents into wine, in his time; 


r A. Gellius, xiii. 28. s Cf. 
t De adulatoris et amici 
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If I may propose an explanation of the sense of πιστι- 
cos, it shall be as follows. The precious unguent called 
nard was obtained either wholly, or in part, from a vege- 
table production which bore the same name: and though 
it is a contested point with the learned, whether the 
root, ῥίζα, or the spike, στάχυς, of this shrub was the 
most proper for the purpose of ointment ; still whatever 
uncertainty there may be about the use of the former, 
there is none about that of the latter. Cacumina, says 
Pliny in his description of the plant, in aristas se spar- 
gunt: ideo gemina dote nardi spicas et folia celebrant’. 
Judza balsami lacrymam, Creta comam dictamni mit- 
tit, Arabia aromatum flores, et spicarum nardi India 
segetem metit Ὁ, 

Tinge caput nardi folio, cervical olebit : 


Perdidit unguentum cum coma, pluma tenet. 
Martial, xiv. 146. 


Ovid, De Pheenice, 


Quo simul ac easias, et nardi lenis aristas, 

Quassaque cum fulva substravit cinnama myrrha ; 

Se super imponit, finitque in odoribus zvum. 
Metamorphoseen xv. 398. 


and to the like effect the author of the poem on the 
same subject, ascribed to Lactantius ; 87. 


but only to reprobate the prac- 
tice, as new and disgusting. And 
both he (H. N. xiv. 15) and 
fElian (Varie Historie, xii. 31) 
mention a kind of spiced beve- 
rage, or sweet wine, called myr- 
rhina (se. potio) or myrrhinites, 
anciently: known among both the 
Greeks and the Romans: which, 
however, is manifestly a different 
thing from a mixture of wine 
and unguents. Muprirns (sc. οἷ- 
vos) is mentioned by Artemidorus, 


v Η. Ν. xii. 25. 
Apostolici, 397- 


Oneirocritica, i. 68, and along 
with other similar beverages, 
as οἰνόμελι, μελίμηλον, ὑδρόμηλον---- 
is classed with πᾶς ὁ κατεσκευα- 
σμένος οἶνος. In like manner, 
Pollux, Onomasticon, vi. cap. 2. 
§. 1: ἦν δέ τις καὶ pupivns (μυῤ- 
ῥίνης) μύρῳ κεκραμένος. As to that 
species of wine, which was call- 
ed οἶνος dvOocpias—it did not 
denote wine perfumed by un- 
guents. See Suidas, in ᾽Ανθο- 
opias, χα. 


w Rufini Prefatio in Clementis Recognitiones, PP. 
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His addit teneras nardi pubentis aristas, 
Et sociam myrrh vim, panacea, tuam. 


That the aromatic property at least was possessed in 
perfection by the leaves, the stalks, and the spikes, 
appears from the following passage of Arrian, where 
he is giving an account of Alexander’s march over the 
desert of Gedrosia: ἔχειν δὲ τὴν ἔρημον ταύτην καὶ νάρ- 
δου ῥίζαν, πολλήν τε καὶ εὔοσμον----πολὺ δὲ εἶναι αὐτῆς τὸ 
καταπατούμενον πρὸς τῆς στρατιᾶς, καὶ ἀπὸ τοῦ πατουμένου 
ὀδμὴν ἡδεῖαν κατέχειν ἐπιπολὺ τῆς χώρας. The best 
nard is said to have been produced about Tarsus in 
Cilicia *; whence the epithet Cilissa, as applied to the 
spikenard. 
Cernis, odoratis ut luceat ignibus ether, 


Et sonet accensis spica Cilissa focis ? 
Ovid, Fasti, i. 75. 


Vinaque fundantur prelis elisa Falernis, 
Terque lavet nostras spica Cilissa comas. 
Propertius, iv. vi. 73. 


Now one of the modes by which the unguentarii ob- 
tained their perfumes, whether from the roots, or from 
the leaves and stalks, or from any other part of the 
aromatic shrub, was by pounding or braying in mor- 
tars; with a view to extract the essential oil: ἅπαντα 
de συντίθεται τὰ μύρα' observes Theophrastus: τὰ μὲν 
ἀπ᾽ ἀνθών᾽ τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ φύλλων: τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ κλωνός" τὰ δὲ 
ἀπὸ ῥίζης" τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ ξύλων: τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ καρποῦ: τὰ δὲ ἀπὸ 
δακρύων" μικτὰ δὲ πανθ᾽, ὡς εἰπεῖν. From such mate- 
rials, there could scarcely be any other mode of ob- 
taining the aromatic principle than that of bruising or 
trituration. Hence, Horace, 


Pressa tuis balanus capillis. Carminum 11]. xxix. 4. 


Pliny, de myrobalano, Unguentarii autem tantum cor- 


Ww vi. 22. x Atheneus, xv. 38. Υ Περὶ ὀσμῶν, 446. ad caput pagine. 
0 0 4 
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tices premunt¥: again, Malobathron...ex quo eapri- 
mitur oleum ad unguenta”: de omphacio, Fit et alio 
modo, quum in mortariis τινὰ immatura ¢teritur*: de 
camacho, Hic est succus nuci expressus : de metopio, 
Oleum hoc est, amygdalis amaris expressum ἃ. 

There are many themes in the Greek language, 
which, though obsolete or nearly so themselves, have 
yet given birth to derivatives still in existence; and 
consequently proving that their themes or roots also 
once existed. That verb, which expresses in Greek 
at present the act of pounding, is πτίσσω: but πτίσσω, 
‘as it will be readily admitted, is only another form of 
The existence of πίσσω some time or other is 
implied by the Latin pznso, (the original form whereof 
was piso—of which many instances are still to be met 
with *,) pistrinum, and the like, in kindred senses, evi- 
dently deducible from that root; but more especially 
from the Greek substantives πισμὸς and πιστὴρ, both 
synonymous with Ayvos or torcular®, which can be im- 


’ 
σισσω. 


mediately derived only from πέπισμαι and πέπισται, the | 


perfect passive of πίσσω. [Πτίσσω too, is recognised by 
Pollux, in a sense equivalent to that of ἀλεῖν, molere +. 
Ilicrixos, in the corresponding signification of apt or 


* Cato, De Re Rustica?: Si οἱ pinsores dicti sunt, qui nunc 


communiter pisunt—Pliny : ri«~ 
sos ἃ pisendo’—Pisente filo 
preferrato . . nisi intenti pi- 
sant—de ipsa al pisendi... 
pisitur spica4, Quintilian: Ila 
leviora, Non Pisonum, sed pisto- 
rum. Servius: Et quia apud 
majores nostros molarum usus 
non erat, frumenta torrebant, et 
ea in pilas missa pinsebant: et 


hoe erat genus molendi: unde 
y H.N. xii. 46. Ζ Ib. 59. 

ς H.N. xviii. 3. ἃ Ibid. 23. 

f Ad Mneid. i. 179. ΕἸ 


@ Ib. 60, 63. xiii. 2. 


pistores vocantur. Pinsere au- 
tem dici Persius probat, ut i. 
Sat. 72. (58.) A lergo quem 
nulla ciconia pinsit ἢ, 

1 Καὶ ἀλεῖν δὲ τὸ πτίσσειν ἐλέ.. 
γετο, K. τ. A. QOnomasticon, vii. 
5. In Suidas, in the proverbia! 
saying, ἂν ἀπολῇς τοὺς ὥμους ὕδωρ 
πτίσσων, ὁμοίως ὕδωρ μένει : there 
quoted, a various reading has 
TLOOOYV, 


Ὁ Caput exxxvi. 
e Institutiones Orat. ix. iii, 72. 


Vide Phavorini Lexicon. 
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jit for pounding, would be regularly obtained from 
πέπισται: and πτιστικὸς, in a similar sense, as derived 
from ἔπτισται, is actually in use. 

To admit then that such may be the real etymon of 
the term; it is an obvious inference that the phrase 
vapoos πιστικὴ may have been intended to denote nard, 
which had undergone, or was proper to undergo the 
process in question: that is, in one word, spikenard, or 
such part of the shrub as alone was qualified to yield 
the best ointment. If every part was not equally use- 
ful for this purpose, a term of distinction, expressing 
also the mode in which the ointment was to be obtained 
from any part, would naturally be applied to that which 
was the fittest of all. 

The word μύρον is said to have been unknown to the 
Greek language before the time of Archilochus"; and, 
probably, the use of unguents was unknown as long 
also*. It was one of the luxuries which the West 
borrowed from the East; that is, the Greeks derived 
from the Persians Ὁ: and its application, according 


* Ἐσμυρισμένας κόμας | καὶ στῆ- liquo ejus apparatu. Alexan- 


θος, ὡς ἂν καὶ γέρων ἠράσσατο. 
Atheneus, xv. 27. Ex Archi- 
locho. Kad& ἐχεύσατο μύρον add 
καττῶ στήθεος ἄμμι. Ibid. 36. 
Ex Alco. Μαρτυρεῖ δ᾽ ᾿Αλκαῖος 
κελεύων καταχέαι. τὸ μύρον αὐτοῦ 
κατὰ τᾶς πολλὰ παθοίσας κεφαλᾶς 
καὶ τῶ πολιῶ στήθεος. Τί μὴν 
(μὴ) πέτεαι, συρίγγων | κοιλότερα 
στήθεα | χρισάμενος μύρῳ; Athe- 
neus, xv. 36. Ex Anacreonte. 
+ Illi madent eo ; says Pliny 
(loco cit.) and again, Primum, 
quod equidem inveniam, castris 
Darii regis expugnatis, in re- 


h Atheneus, xv. 37. 
k Pliny, H.N. xiii. 1. 


i Plutarch, Symposiaca, iii. 1. 


der cepit scrinium unguento- 
rum. Vide also vii. 30, where 
the same casquet is described as 
consisting of gold, richly en- 
chased with precious stones ; 
and as appropriated by Alexan- 
der to the preservation of the 
poems of Homer. The use of 
unguents among the Greeks, 
for a time, was considered a 
mark of effeminacy. The un- 
guentarii were expelled from 
Lacedemon by a public de- 
cree of the state. The laws 
of Solon forbade the trade in 


Operum viii. 567. 
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to its first and most natural intention, was restricted to 
the upper part of the person. In the age of Pliny its 
application to the feet, among the Romans at least, 
was still a recent refinement: Vidimus etiam vestigia 
pedum tingi; quod M.Othonem monstrasse Neroni 
_ principi ferebant?. In the East such an use of it 
must have been ancient and very general: for Quintus 
Curtius speaks of it as an Indian custom in Alexan- 
der’s time 4; and the practice had long been familiar 
among the Greeks before it was adopted by the Ro- 


mans. 
»~ ». 2 , A “ , , 
ἔπειτ᾽ ἀλείφεσθαι τὸ σῶμά μοι πρίω 
, Ε es A — 4 
μύρον ἴρινον καὶ ῥόδινον, aye μοι, Ξανθία 
καὶ τοῖς ποσὶν χωρὶς πρίω μοι Bakkapw.  Atheneus, xii. 78. 


A A} 4 
Kal τοὺς πόδας 


> , > > a od , , 9 ᾿ 
ἀλείψατ᾽ αὐτοῦ τῷ Μεγαλλίῳ μύρῳ. Ibid. 
> ‘ , 

εἶτα τοὺς πόδας 

“ 3 . 
ἐκέλευ᾽ ἀλείφειν πρῶτον" εἶτα τὰ γόνατα. Ibid. 
ἐκ χρυσοκολλήτου ye κάλπιδος μύρῳ 

> , ‘ ‘ ΄ \ 4, ΄ ἃ 

Αἰγυπτίῳ μὲν τοὺς πόδας, καὶ τὰς χέρας. 1014. 


Diogenes Laertius, de Diogene: τῷ μύρῳ τοὺς πόδας 
ἀλειψάμενος ἔφη, ᾿Απὸ μὲν τῆς κεφαλῆς εἰς τὸν ἀέρα ἀπιέναι 


Yet the 


Ν , 1] Α δὲ a δῶ Φ A 5, r 
TO μύρον, ATO OE τῶν TOOWY, ELS τὴν ὄσφρησιν Σ 


ointments to the male sex at 
least!; Diogenes Laertius tells 
us of Diogenes: πρὸς τὸν μυριζό- 
pevov’ Βλέπε, εἶπε, μὴ ἡ τῆς κεφα- 
λῆς σου εὐωδία δυσωδίαν σου τῷ 
βίῳ παράσχῃ τα: of Zeno: πρὸς 
τὸν κεχρισμένον τῷ μύρῳ, Τίς ἐστὶν, 
ἔφη, 6 γυναικὸς ὄζων" - of Ari- 
stippus: κακοὶ κακῶς δ᾽ ἀπόλοιντο 
οἱ κίναιδοι, οἵτινες καλὸν ἡμῶν 


ἄλειμμα διαβάλλουσιν ο, Yet Cle- 


1 Atheneus, xv. 34. 


ment of Alexandria, even in his 
Pedagogus, permits the use of 
unguents under certain restric- 
tions, for the sake of health, 
quoting one of the comic poets : 
καθὰ καὶ 6 κωμικός φησί που" 
- «+. μύροις | ὑπαλείφεται τὰς 
χεῖρας, ὑγιείας μέρος | μέγιστον, 
ὀδμὰς ἐγκεφάλῳ χρηστὰς ποιεῖν. 


i. 209. 1. 33. Padagogus, ii. 8. 


Clemens Alexandrinus, i. 344.1. 34. Stromatum i. ro. 


Cf. i. 208. i: Plutarch, Laconica Apophthegmata, vi. 850: Seneca, Naturalium 


Questionum iv. 13. m vi. 66. 


D vii. 23. 


ο ii. 76. Cf. Seneca De 


Beneficiis, vii. 25: Clemens Alex. i. 210. 1.6. Pedagogus, ii. 8. Suidas, in ἐκ 


Μασσαλίας ἥκεις. 


Ρ Pliny, Η. Ν. xiii. 4. 


ᾳ Lib. viii. 9. I vi. 39. 
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prevalence of such a custom will render it less extraor- 
dinary that on both occasions of our Lord’s unctions, 
and especially on the first of them, this part of his 
person was anointed in particular. 

The introduction of ointments at Rome was prohi- 
bited so late as U. C. 565 or 566, in the censorship of 
Crassus and Cesar’. Yet before the death of Julius 
Cesar, their use had become so common, that Lucius 
Plotius *, a noble Roman, who had been.included in 
the proscription which ensued, and was lying in con- 
cealment at the time, was betrayed by the scent of his 
perfumes; Quo dedecore, says Pliny, tota absoluta 
proscriptio est: quis enim non merito judicet periisse 
tales ? How passionately fond, indeed, of the sensuality 
in question the Romans were at this period of their 
history appears from the many references to it in the 
poets, and from the various modes in which we find it 
described as employed. It was lavished, in the shape 
of water of crocus, upon the stage. 

Et quom scena croco Cilici perfusa recens est, 


Araque Panchzos exhalat propter odores. Lucretius, ii. 416. 


Recte, necne, crocum floresque perambulet Atte 
Fabula, si dubitem, clament periisse pudorem. 
Horace, Epistolarum ii. i. 79. 
Nec sinuosa cavo pendebant vela theatro, 
Pulpita solennes non oluere crocos. Propertius, iv. i. 15. 


Tunc neque marmoreo pendebant vela theatro, 
Nec fuerant liquido pulpita rubra croco. 
Ovid, De Arte Amandi, i. 103. 


Hoe, rogo, non melius, quam rubro pulpita nimbo 
Spargere, et effuso permaduisse croco ? 
Martialis, v. 25, 7. De Cherestrato. 


* Valerius Maximus (vi. viii. 5.) calls this Lucius Plotius, Plo- 
tius Plancus. 


5. Pliny, H. N. xiii. 3: Solinus, Polyhistor, xlvi. 2. 
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Festinavit Arabs ; festinavere Sabei ; 
Et Cilices nimbis hic maduere suis. 
Martial, Spectacula, 11]. 7. 
Simul croco sparsa humus, et alia in modum templi 
celeberrimi‘—Sed vino mire congruit (crocum) preci- 
pue dulci; tritum ad theatra replenda"—-Sparso per 
vias identidem croco ‘Y—In honorem Trajani balsama 
et crocum per gradus theatri fluere jussit Y—Fistulatis, 
ut unguenta desuper spargerentur *—Hoe die utrum 
tandem sapientiorem putas, qui invenit quemadmodum 
in immensam altitudinem crocum latentibus fistulis ex- 
primat Y—Tibi seepenumero curandum crocum in thea- 
tro longe adque alte exprimatur 5. } 


Utque solet pariter totis se effundere signis 

Corycii pressura croci: sic omnia membra 

Emisere simul rutilum pro sanguine virus. 

Lucan, Pharsalia, ix. 808. 

It was an expression of gallantry to apply unguents 
to the posts of doors—nay even to anoint beds and 
couches with them. 

At lacrumans exclusus amator limina sepe 

Floribus et sertis operit, posteisque superbos 

Unguit amaracino. Lucretius, iv. 1170. 


Nam te non viduas jacere noctes 

Nequidquam tacitum cubile clamat, 

Sertis ac Syrio fragrans olivo. Catullus, vi. 6. 
’Eppaivero τὰ πρόθυρα οἴνῳ καὶ μύροις "----ἐστεφάνωσαν τὰ 
πρόθυρα, μύροις ἔῤῥαναν, οἴνου πηλὸν ἐποίησαν »,—Moris 
fuerat, ut nubentes puellz, simul venissent ad limen 
mariti, postes, antequam ingrederentur, propter auspi- 
cium castitatis, ornarent laneis vittis . . et oleo ungue- 
rent; unde uxores dictz sunt quasi uwnxores ©. 


t Sallustii Fragmentum, apud Macrobium, ii. 9. u Pliny, H. N. xxi. 17. 
v Suetonius, Nero, 25. w Spartian, Hadrianus, 19. x Suetonius, 
Nero, 31. y Seneca, Epistolarum go. §. 12. z Frontonis Opera Inedita, 
Pars ii. 226. De Orationibus, i. 2. @ Chariton, i. p. 3. 1. 6. b Ibid. 
oe iy E c Servius ad Afneid. iv. 458. é 
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As a personal luxury or indulgence, as part of the 
pleasures of the banquet*, and as an inseparable ingre- 
dient in every species of festivity, the use of unguents 
was universal: and to cite passages in proof of this, 
from the Greek or Latin poets, would be almost an end- 
less task. The verses of Anacreon breathe through- 


out of wine and perfumes. 


* The time, indeed, when un- 
guents were introduced at ban- 
quets among the ancients, was, 
when, as we should express it, 
the cloth had been drawn, and 
they were about to sit down to 
their wine. ‘Then perfumed 
oils, and chaplets of flowers, 
were brought in. See Suidas, 
in ᾿Αβυδηνὸν ἐπιφόρημα. Idem, in 
Aipew: εἶτ᾽ εὐθὺς οὕτω τὰς τραπέζας 
αἴρετε" | μύρα, στεφάνους ἑτοίμασον, 
σπονδὰς ποιεῖ. Menander, Κεκρυ- 
φάλῳ. ΟἿ also Suidas, in Πόῤῥω: 
ὡς δὲ πόῤῥω ἦσαν τοῦ πίνειν, τότε δὴ 
μύρον μέν τις περιήνεγκεν᾽ οἱ δὲ 
ἐχρίοντο. Also, ad Χοᾶ. 

+ Hee est materia luxus, 6 
cunctis maxime supervacui. mar- 
garite enim, gemmeque, ad he- 
redem tamen transeunt: vestes 
prorogant tempus: unguenta il- 
lico exspirant, ac suis moriuntur 
horis—Nec non aliquem ex pri- 
vatis audivimus jussisse spargi 
parietes balinearum unguento : 
atque Caium principem  solia 
temperari...maxime tamen mi- 
rum est, hance gratiam penetrasse 
et in castra. aquile certe ac 
signa, pulverulenta illa et custo- 
dibus horrida, inunguntur festis 
diebus. t. Parum est, says Se- 
neca, sumere unguentum, ni bis 
die, terque renovetur: ne eva- 


t H.N. xiii. 4. 
w Apollonius Tyan. v. to. 236. D. 
y Apollonius Tyan. iii. 16. 156. D. 


u Epistole, 86. . 12. 


nescat in corpore*. The extra- 
vagancies which are’ on record 
in the use of unguents are al- 
most incredible. Polybius gives 
a strange narrative of the freaks 
of Antiochus Epiphanes, in this 
respect as well as others ; on ac- 
count of which, he says, he was 
more deservedly to be called 
Epimanes’. Caius—Nero— He- 
liogabalus—bathed in unguents. 
Philostratus makes Vespasian 
say: Βιτέλλιος yap μύρῳ μὲν λοῦται 
πλεῖον ἢ ἐγὼ ὕδατι" δοκεῖ δέ μοι καὶ 
ξίφει πληγεὶς μύρον ἐκδώσειν μᾶλλον 
ἢ aiyaW.—Ai de, says Clemens 
Alexandrinus, of the ladies of 
his day, καὶ τὰς ἐσθῆτας καὶ τὰς 
στρωμνὰς καὶ τοὺς οἴκους ὑποθυμιῶσί 
τε καὶ καταῤῥαίνουσιν. μονονουχὶ δὲ 
καὶ τὰς ἀμίδας ὄζειν ἀναγκάζει τοῦ 
μύρου ἡ τρυφήχ. According to 
Philostratus, the Indian pearl- 
fisher caught his prey with a 
bait of unguents: ἔστι δὲ αὐτῷ 
καὶ πλινθὶς σιδηρᾶ, καὶ ἀλάβαστρος 
μύρου. παριζήσας οὖν 6 ᾿Ινδὸς τῷ 
ὀστρέῳ, δέλεαρ αὐτοῦ τὸ μύρον ποι- 
εἴται' τὸ δὲ ἀνοίγνυταί τε καὶ μεθύει 
im αὐτοῦῦ. We read even of the 
anointing of a dolphin by the 
proconsul or legate of the procon- 
sul of Africa: Pliny, H. N. ix. 8. 
Cf. Pliny, Epistole, ix. 33. So- 
linus, Polyhistor, xii. §. 9. 


v Atheneus, v. 21—25. 
x i, 207. 1.24. Pedagogus, ii. 8. 
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> , 
ἐρασμίη πέλεια, 
πόθεν πόθεν πέτασαι ; 
πόθεν μύρων τοσούτων 
ἐπ᾽ ἠέρος θέουσα 
πνέεις τε καὶ ψεκάζεις ; π 
bd \ a, 
ἐμοὶ μέλει μύροισι 
καταβρέχειν ὑπήνην" 
» Ν ’ ἐν, 
ἐμοὶ μέλει ῥόδοισι 
καταστέφειν κάρηνα. πγ΄ 
γράφε μοι τρίχας τὸ πρῶτον 
ἁπαλάς τε καὶ μελαίνας" 
€ Qi ‘i! oes 
ὁ δὲ κηρὸς ἂν δύνηται, 
γράφε καὶ μύρου πνεούσας. XXviil. 62, 
er 4, 4 > , 4 τὰν ’ 
ῥαῖνε δέ μιν μύρτοισιν, ἀλείφασι, ῥαῖνε μύροισιν. 
ὀλλύσθω μύρα πάντα' τὸ σὸν μύρον ὥλετ᾽ ἤΛδωνις. 
Poet Minores, ii. 242. Bion, [4γ]]. 1. 77. ἐπιτάφιος ᾿Αδώνιδος. 
τέσσαρες αἱ Χάριτες" ποτὶ γὰρ μία ταῖς τρισὶ κείναις 
ἄρτι ποτ᾽ ἐπλάσθη, κῆτι μύροισι νοτεῖ, 
> , > -“" Siw , 
εὐαίων ἐν πᾶσιν ἀρίζηλος Bepevixa, 
ἃς ἄτερ οὐδ᾽ αὐταὶ ταὶ Χάριτες Χάριτες. Callimachus, Epigr. 55. 
Nam unguentum dabo, quod mez puelle 
Donarunt Veneres, Cupidinesque : 
Quod tu cum olfacies, Deos rogabis 
Totum ut te faciant, Fabulle, nasum. Catullus, xiii. 11. 


Cur non sub alta vel platano, vel hac 
Pinu, jacentes sic timereé, et rosa 
Canos odorati capillos, 
Dum licet, Assyriaque nardo 
Potamus uncti ? Horace, Carminum ii. xi. 13. 


Sed pressum Calibus ducere Liberum 
Si gestis, juvenum nobilium cliens, 
Nardo vina merebere : 
Nardi parvus onyx eliciet cadum. iv. xii. 14%. 


Illius e nitido stillent unguenta capillo, 
Et capite et collo mollia serta gerat. Tibullus, i. vii. 51. 


* Cf, Carminum i. v. 1-3: ii. iii. 13-16: iii. xiv. 17, 18: xx. 
13,14: Epod. xvii. 23. 


% Cf. xiii. g. xx. II. xxxix. 17. xli. 22. 
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Intonsi crines longa cervice fluebant, 
Spirabat Syrio myrtea rore coma. Tibullus, iii. iv. 27. 


Jamdudum Syrio madefactus tempora nardo 
Debueram sertis implicuisse comas. iii. vi. 63. 


Nequidquam perfusa meis unguenta capillis ; 
Ibat et expenso planta morata gradu. 
Propertius, ii. iv. 5. 
Quz cum Sidoniz nocturna ligamina mitre 
Solverit, atque oculos moverit illa graves: 
Afflabunt tibi non Arabum de gramine odores, 
Sed quos ipse suis fecit amor manibus. Ibid. xxix. 15. 


Sit mensz ratio, noxque inter pocula currat, 
Et crocino nares myrrheus ungat onyx. hi, x. 21. 


Levis odorato cervix manabit olivo, “ 
Et feries nudos veste fluente pedes. iii. XVii, 31%. 


Veste tegor vili: nullum est in crinibus aurum : 
Non Arabo noster rore capillus olet. 
Sappho Phaoni, 75. 
Spe coronatis stillant unguenta capillis, 
Et trahitur multo splendida palla croco. 
Cydippe Acontio, 161. 
Projicit ipse suas deducta fronte coronas, 
Spissaque de nitidis tergit amoma comis. _Ibid. 165. 


Nec coma vos fallat, liquida nitidissima nardo : 
Nec brevis in rugas cingula pressa suas. 

Ovid, De Arte Amandi, iii. 443T. 
Accipiunt sertas nardo florente coronas, 
Et nunquam fugiente rosa: multumque madenti 
Infudere come quod nondum evanuit aura 
Cinnamon, externa nec perdidit aéra terra : 
Advectumque recens vicin messis amomum. 

Lucan, Pharsalia, x. 164. 

Et matutino sudans Crispinus amomo, 


Quantum vix redolent duo funera. 
Juvenalis, Sat. iv. 108t. 


* Vide also Propertius, i. ii. t Cf. also Juvenal, vi. 302- 
3-6: lili. xiv. 28. 304: ix. 128, 122: xi. 121-123: 
+ Vide further, Ars Amandi, χν. 49, 50. 
i, 287, 288. Fasti, ii. 309, 310. 
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Gemmatis alii per totum balsama tectum 

Effudere cadis: duro que saucius ungue 

Niliacus pingui desudat vulnere cortex. 

Claudian, xxxi. Epithal. Pall. et Celer. 121. 

The use of aromata, unguents, or perfumes, among 
the Jews, was as ancient as the institution of their 
temple service; and that use was purely religious. 
But, besides allusions to the practice of anointing 
themselves, manifestly with 01] 5, there are many pas- 
sages in the Old Testament, from the Exodus down to 
the captivity, and after it, which prove that the use of 
ointments or perfumes, was as ancient and customary 
in Judzea as in any other part of the East‘. In other 
respects it seems to have been chiefly confined to fune- 
ral honours, or the last offices about the persons of the 
dead 8. At the funeral] of Herod, five hundred slaves or 
freedmen are said to have been employed in carrying the 
spices merely». Yet this use of perfumes also was not 
more peculiar to the Jews than to the rest of the East ; 
and in Seneca’s or Pliny’s time it was a regular part 
of the burial of the dead, to burn odours and unguents 
along with them. Puto, zque qui in odoribus jacet mor- 
tuus est, quam qui rapitur unco, observes the one, and 
Honosque et ad defunctos pertinere ccepit, the otheri. 
At the funeral of Sylla, as Plutarch informs us, λέγε- 
ται (δὲ) τοσοῦτον πλῆθος ἀρωμάτων ἐπενεγκεῖν τὰς υναῖ- 
κας αὐτῷ, ὥστε, ἄνευ τῶν ἐν φορήμασι δέκα καὶ διακοσίοις 
διακομιζομένων, πλασθῆναι μὲν εἴδωλον εὐμέγεθες αὐτοῦ 
Σύλλα, πλασθῆναι δὲ καὶ ῥαβδοῦχον ἔκ τε λιβανώτου πολυ- 
τέλους καὶ kwauouovk—Non possum exprimere verbis, 


e Ruth iii. 3. 2 Sam. xii. 20. xiv. 2. Micah vi. 15. Ps. xxiii. δ. f Exod. 
xxx. 38. Prov. vii. 17. xxvii. 9. Song of Solomon i. 3. 12—14. iii. 6. iv. 10. 
v. 5. Ecclesiastes vii. 1. ix. 8. Ps. xlv. 8. Amos vi.6. Isaiah iii. 24. lvii. 9. 
Ecclesiasticus xlix. 1. Wisdom ii. 7. Judith x. 3. g 2 Chron. xvi. 14. Je- 
remiah xxxiv. 5. h Jos. Bell. Jud. i. xxxiii. 9. i Seneca, Epistole, 82. 
§. 2. Pliny, H. N. xiii. 1. Vide also xii. 41. Cf. Herodian, iii 51 and iv. 3. in 

-his description of the ceremony of the ἀποθέωσις of the emperors. k Sylla, 38. - 
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says Pliny the younger, writing of the premature death 
of a young lady, quantum animo vulnus acceperim, 
quum audivi Fundanum ipsum (ut multa luctuosa 
dolor invenit) precipientem quod in vestes, margarita, 
gemmas fuerat erogaturus, hoc in thura et unguenta, 
et odores impenderetur!. Poppa, the wife of Nero, 
was so interred, Regum externorum consuetudine ™ ; 
concerning which fact Pliny informs us, Periti rerum 
asseverant, non ferre (eg. ferri) tantum annuo fetu, 
quantum Nero princeps novissimo Poppe sue die 
concremaverit ". Nor were merely spices, but also 
μύρα, employed for this purpose. 
; τί σε δεῖ λίθον μυρίζειν ; 
τί δὲ γῇ χέειν μάταια ; Anacreon, iv. 11. 
Illuec, quas mittit dives Panchaia merces, 
Eoique Arabes, dives et Assyria, 
Et nostri memores lacryme fundantur eodem ; 
Sic ego componi, versus in ossa, velim. 
Tibullus, iii. ii. 23. 
Desit odoriferis ordo mihi lancibus ; adsint 
Plebeii parve funeris exsequie. Propertius, ii. xiii. 23. 
Osculaque in gelidis ponas suprema labellis, 
Quum dabitur Syrio munere plenus onyx. _ Ibid. 29. 


Adferet huc unguenta mihi, sertisque sepulerum 
Ornabit custos ad mea busta sedens. ili. Xvi. 23. 


Cur ventos non ipse rogis, ingrate, petisti ? 
Cur nardo flamme non oluere mez ? iv. vil. 31. 
Spiritus infelix peregrinas ibit in auras: 
Nec positos artus unget amica manus. 
Ovid, Ariadne Theseo, 121. 


Tene ego sustineo positum scelerata videre ? 
Tene mez poterunt ungere, nate, manus ? 
Consolatio ad Liviam, 135. 
Atque ea cum foliis et amomi pulvere misce : 
Inque suburbano condita pone solo. 
Tristium ili. iii. 69. 
1 Epistole, v. 16. m Tacitus, Ann. xvi. 6. n H.N, xii. 41. 
VOL. 11. Pp 
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Ille tibi exsequias, et magni funus honoris, © 
Fecit ; et in gelidos versit amoma sinus. 
Diluit et lacrymis mcerens unguenta profusis ; 
Ossaque vicina condita texit humo. 
Ovid, Epistole ex Ponto, i. ix. 51. 
Mixta bibunt molles lacrymis unguenta faville, 
Vertice libatas accipiuntque comas. Fasti, ili. 561. 


Non pretiosa petit cumulato ture sepulcra 
Pompeius, Fortuna, tuus: non pinguis ad astra 
Ut ferat e membris Eoos fumus odores. 
Lucan, Pharsalia, vili. 729. 
Tandemque beatulus alto 
Compositus lecto, crassisque lutatus amomis, 


In portam rigidas calces extendit. Persius, iii. 103. 
| Urne 

Ossa inodora dabit, seu spirent cinnama surdum, 

Seu ceraso peccent casi, nescire paratus. V1. 34. 


Unguenta, et casias, et olentem funera myrrham, 
Turaque de medio semicremata rogo ; 

Et que de Stygio rapuisti cinnama lecto, 
Improbe de turpi, Zoile, redde sinu. ' 

, Martial, xi. 54. 

Sed nec servilis ademto 

Ignis: odoriferos exhausit flamma Sabeos, 

Et Cilicum messes, Pharizeque exemta volucri 

Cinnama, et Assyrio manantes gramine succos, 3 

Et Domini fletus. Statius, Silve, ii.vi. 85 °. 


Sparge mero cineres, bene olentis et unguine nardi, 
Hospes, et adde rosis balsama puniceis. 
Ausonius, Epitaphia, xxxvi. 
Hinc maxima cura sepulcris 
Impenditur: hinc resolutos 
Honor ultimus accipit artus, 
Et funeris ambitus ornat. 
Candore nitentia claro 
Pretendere lintea mos est : 
Adspersaque myrrha Sabeo 
Corpus medicamine servat. 
Prudentius, Operum i. 72. Cathemerinon x. 45—52. 
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Upon this usage was founded our Lord’s prophet- 
ical, and at the same time benevolent, interpretation 
of the act of Mary ?, when the disciples in general, or 
Judas in particular, were complaining of the needless 
waste of a precious article. Let the woman alone— 
why are ye troubling her? She hath done unto mea 
becoming deed—against the day of my embalment 
hath she reserved it. The office, which she had just 
performed, was a good and a proper one, insomuch 
as it was, or should be, the embalment of our Lord’s 
body against his burial. For this was, strictly speak- 
ing, the only embalment which his body was to re- 
ceive ; and for that purpose, κατὰ συμβεβηκὸς, if not per 
se, it might be said to be intended; and its effect was 
ultimately to be reserved: which is the import of the 
prophetical preterite, τετήῤηκεν, John xii. 7. 


P Mark xiv. 6. 8. John xii. 7. 
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DISSERTATION XXXIII. 


On the two dispossessions, and the blasphemy against the 
Holy Ghost: or the comparison of Matt. xi, 22-45. with 
Luke xi. 14-36. 


I HAVE purposely reserved this comparison for the 
present period of the work, because, the more certain 
it might be that the occasions, to which these por- 
tions of St. Matthew’s and of St. Luke’s Gospel re- 
spectively relate, were altogether different, the more 
necessary it became to consider the question of their 
identity upon the last instance of their occurrence, 
rather than upon the first. 

To the supposition of this distinctness there is no- 
thing to object on the score of antecedent improbabi- 
lity. Miracles of dispossession in general were among 
the most familiar of our Saviour’s miraculous acts; 
and miracles of dispossession in particular were the 
only such acts, which either in their own nature 
admitted of the charge in question, or by the matter 
of fact can be proved to have had it advanced against 
them. St. Matthew’s Gospel alone demonstrates the 
reality of two such instances ; one, ix. 32-34, the other, 
xii. 22; the former of which was not merely distinct 
from, but actually in point of time posterior to the lat- 
ter. It is nothing extraordinary that St. Luke should 
add a third. 

The reality of these miracles was never disputed, 
even when the agency by which they were wrought 
was called in question. It could not be and it was not 
denied that dispossession had been produced, even when 
the cause of the dispossession was attributed to Satan. 
For if there were such beings as the devils or demons ; 
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and such a person as the ruler of the devils or demons; 
then it would be self-evident that the former must 
be subject to the latter; and at zs command, in any 
manner made known to them, might be expected either 
to evacuate, or to take possession of the bodies of men. 
The ruler of the demons, therefore, if he chose to co- 
operate with a man, might enable even a man to work 
such miracles as these; miracles of simple disposses- 
sion; attended at the utmost with the removal of those 
effects only of which possession had been the cause. 
But more than this there is no reason to suppose that 
the prince of the devils, though he cooperated with a 
man, could enable a man to perform: nor, as I have 
already observed, is the same charge of being wrought 
by diabolical assistance found to be advanced against 
any class of miracles except this. 

Now miracles of simple dispossession were among 
the earliest and the commonest of our Saviour’s mira- 
cles in general: and as miracles of this description, a 
priori, were peculiarly liable to such an insinuation, it 
is not improbable that it might be frequently levelled 
against them; and that our Lord would have repeated 
occasions, in the course of his ministry, to expose its 
absurdity. And if any one Evangelist had given a 
full and particular account both of the charge and of 
its refutation, upon a certain former instance of their 
occurrence, that alone would be a sufficient reason why 
he might pass them over, or only notice them in gene- 
ral, upon a second and a later. Accordingly, though 
St. Matthew himself specifies the fact of the insinua- 
tion ¢wice, yet he particularizes the fact of the refu- 
tation only once; and that, as we have seen, after the 
Jirst occasion of their occurrence in the order of suc- 
cession, though the second in the order of narration. 

Still less improbable is the supposed repetition of 
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the demand of a sign; of which there is one instance, 
John ii. 18, another, Matt. xii. 38, a third, Matt. xvi. 
1, Mark viii. 11, besides this, xi. 16, in St. Luke. The 
testimony of St. Paul—lovdaior σημεῖον αἰτοῦσι, καὶ E)- 
ληνες σοφίαν ζητοῦσι 4__shews that, in fact, it was a 
regular demand even in his time; and in reference to 
the emissaries of Christianity as much as to our Sa- 
viour himself. It is further confirmed also by this 
characteristic circumstance in the appearance and de- 
meanour of the false Christs, or false Prophets, who 
rose up from time to time among the Jews, subsequent 
to the Christian era; that all such impostors came 
with signs of some kind or other: which Josephus, 
indeed, describes in general as signs of one sort, those 
of liberty or deliverance. But Barchocheb, in the time 
of Hadrian, assumed his name in reference to a sign 
from heaven; ὡς δὴ ἐξ οὐρανοῦ φωστὴρ αὐτοῖς κατεληλυ- 
θὼς, κακουμένοις τε ἐπιλάμψαι, τερατευόμενος". The true 
name, indeed, of the sign, which the Jews demanded 
from our Saviour, was the sign from heaven; not a 
sign of deliverance as such: and tradition might have 
taught them to expect that something of the kind 
would precede the advent or the appearance of the 
Messiah. For the Divine legation of Moses had been 
specially attested by signs: and they might expect the 
same fact to hold good of the Christ. Moreover our Sa- 
viour has taught us that some sign, which he calls the 
sign of the Son of man, shall precede the second ap- 
pearance of the Christ at least; and that sign is to 
appear in the heavens*. Nor can it be denied that, 
howsoever the knowledge of them might be obtained, 
many mysterious truths relating to the second coming 
of the Messiah, and which may yet be fully verified of 


a1 Cor. i. 22. » Eusebius, Historia Eccles. iv. 6.118.C, © Matt. xxiv. 30. 
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that, were already not obscurely understood by the 
Jews; and were so implicitly referred to the first, that 
their not being realized in respect to that was, pro- 
bably, one of the chief reasons of the rejection of our 
Lord himself. , 

Not to dwell however upon general arguments, but 
to approach to the discussion of the question on its pro- 
per grounds, I observe First, that if these two accounts 
are to be considered identical, St. Luke is directly set 
at variance on some points with St. Matthew, and on 
others with St. Matthew and with St. Mark. 

I. Si. Matthew affirms that, when our Saviour went 
out of the house, where the blasphemy against the 
Spirit had been committed, he went to the shore of 
the lake and he went thither to teach: St. Luke that, 
when he had done refuting the charge, he went to the 
house of a Pharisee and he went thither to dine. 

Ii. St. Matthew and St. Mark both affirm that our 
Lord repaired to the lake not merely with a view to 
teach, but to teach in parables; and consequently 
that, for that day at least, he spake nothing in the 
way of general instruction distinct from parables: 
St. Luke affirms that he delivered both to his own 
disciples, and also to the people, a moral discourse of 
considerable length, which occupies the whole of his 
twelfth chapter; and immediately after that, another 
and a shorter, but not a less instructive one, recorded 
xiii. 1-9. All this our Lord must have done between 
the close of the previous discussion, and the beginning 
to teach in parables. 

III. St. Matthew very plainly implies‘ that, until 
this day, neither the disciples nor the multitude had 
ever heard a parable ; and consequently that the para- 
bles which were now delivered were the first instances 


ad Ch, xiii. 1. 10. 13. 
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of their kind, as yet known or remembered to have 
transpired. But St. Luke shews that, on this very 
morning, and perhaps only a few minutes before, four 
separate parables °, the first a moral parable, the three 
last all allegorical parables, had already been pro- 
nounced. 

Now these are inconsistencies which lie upon the 
face of the respective accounts; and except on one 
supposition, viz. that the occasions themselves, to 
which these accounts relate, were perfectly distinct, 
they are as difficult to reconcile or to explain satis- 
factorily, as they are obvious and palpable. 

Secondly ; upon a more minute inspection of either 
narrative, there appears to be scarcely a single endivi- 
duating, and at the same time ¢dentical mark of agree- 
ment between them. The time—the place—the sub- 
jects of the miracle—the circumstances which preceded 
and drew forth the discourse—the parties addressed— 
the arrangement, substance, and particulars of the dis- 
course itself—the circumstances which followed upon 
it; all are more or less discriminated asunder in each: 
as may thus be shewn by considering these things in 
their order. 

I. The times of the two events. The time of the dis- 
possession in St. Matthew, as it appears from a compari- 
son with St. Mark, was the usual time of some meal in 
the day, which I endeavoured to prove elsewhere was 
most probably the morning’s'; or not much later than 
it. ‘The time of the morning’s meal among the Jews, 
at every period of the year alike, was πρωΐ or the first 
hour of the day*%. But the time of the dispossession 
in St. Luke was manifestly either the time, or only 
just before the time of the ἄριστον, or midday’s repast ; 


© Ch. xii. 16—21. 35—40. 41—46. xiii. 6—9. f Supra, 333, 334: 
Dissertation xxiii. & Cf. John xxi. 4. 12. 
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which, on every day but the sabbath, when it was 
one hour later, was taken at the fifth hour of the 
morning. Nor was it much otherwise among the 
Greeks or Romans‘. Between this time and the for- 
mer, there would consequently be three or four hours’ 
difference. 

II. The place. The scene of the dispossession in 
St. Matthew was doubtless Capernaum itself; but the 
scene of the dispossession in St. Luke, though it might 
be some other city of Galilee, could scarcely be Caper- 
naum. For our Lord, so early as x. 38, had already 
begun his circuit; and at xi.1 he is described as praying 
in a certain place ; which we may conclude infallibly 
was no town nor village, and certainly not such an one 
as Capernaum. Or, though there should be any diffi- 
culty still remaining on this point, yet the place of the 
dispossession in St. Matthew was unquestionably some 
private house, so completely beset by the multitude 
that even our Lord’s relations could not procure an 
access to him; whereas the place of the dispossession 
in St. Luke was the open air, and while Jesus at first 
was comparatively alone; but whither the people 
afterwards flocked round about him. For such is the 
meaning of the expressions, τῶν δὲ ὄχλων ἐπαθροιζο- 
μένων-----χ]. 29. 

III. The subjects of the miracle. The subject of the 
miracle in St.Matthew was a demoniac blind and dumb ; 
the subject of the miracle in St. Luke was a demoniac 
simply dumb. 

There cannot be a clearer discrimination between 
the personal identity of two different subjects of a 
common miracle, than this. Had St. Luke’s demoniac 
been really the same with St. Matthew’s, then—not to 
insist on the improbability of his: omitting any part 


h Jos. Bell. Jud. ii. viii. 5. Vita 54. i Suidas, “Apirrov. 
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of his case at all—if he must suppress one of these 
circumstances, it would have been the dumbness, and 
not the blindness ; for the former was a common and 
obvious characteristic of possession, but not the latter. 
Of a blind demoniac, if we except this in St. Matthew, 
there is no example in all the Gospels; of dumb, and 
what is just as common and very much akin to dumb, 
of deaf demoniacs there are many instances; or to 
speak more correctly, there are scarcely any other. 

We may infer therefore that the blindness in this 
case was no consequence of mere possession; nor there- 
fore naturally or necessarily to be removed upon the 
removal of the possession. Hence though St. Luke 
might not have specified the dumbness, as almost too 
common a feature of the case to require specification, 
he would never have omitted the blindness, a truly 
singular and characteristic circumstance; the removal 
of which was to change the nature of the miracle, or 
materially to exalt it. For to give sight to the blind, 
especially to one naturally, or born, blind, was always 
accounted one of the most illustrious of miracles; and 
considered in a moral or typical point of view, it was 
not more illustrious than characteristic of a spiritual 
Messiah. Simple dispossession even the Jewish exor- 
cists, and much more our Lord’s disciples in his life 
time, might attempt and be able to effect; but not the 
restoration of sight: nor was simple dispossession, 
though accompanied by the removal of its ordinary 
effect, the loss of speech or of hearing, on any prin- 
ciple so splendid an exertion of Divine power, or so 
likely to affect the spectators with admiration, as dis- 
possession accompanied not only by that, but by the 
removal of a much more uncommon and otherwise an 
incurable evil, the want of sight. 

The case of the two demoniacs at Gadara is no in- 
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stance of a similar omission: for there the same iden- 
tical miracle was performed on two individually dis- 
tinct subjects of it; but here a double specific miracle 
was performed on the same subject: there it was not 
necessary for the sake of the miracle to describe its 
operation on more than one of its different subjects ; 
here it was manifestly necessary to specify its double 
operation on the same subject. The miracle was the 
same thing in that instance, whether as wrought 
upon one person, or as wrought upon two persons; 
but it was not the same in this, if it did not open the 
eyes as well as eject the spirit. St. Luke might have 
special reasons, at that time, for limiting the account 
of the cure to one of its cases; but he could have none 
here which would not require him to omit the miracle 
entirely, if he did not record the whole of it. He must 
as soon have thought of dividing the person, or making 
one man into two, as of confounding the miracle, or 
representing the double cure as a single one. 

IV. The cause which produced the discourse, and 
the parties concerned in the former and addressed by 
the latter. As the discourse, in each of the Evan- 
gelists, is alike divided into two general heads, and 
alike directed to two special purposes; so have they 
each assigned to these heads a proper but a different 
origin. The cause of the first was the charge affect- 
ing the miracle; the cause of the second was the de- 
mand of the sign. But St. Matthew affirms that the 
charge was made at a separate time from the demand; 
St. Luke, that they were both made together: St. Mat- 
thew, that the demand was preferred after our Saviour 
had begun to refute, but before he had made an end of 
refuting the charge; St. Luke, that both had taken 
place before he began to refute or to answer either: 
St. Matthew, that the authors of the charge and those 
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who demanded the sign, were the same, viz. the Scribes 
and the Pharisees; St. Luke, that the authors of each 
respectively were distinct, and neither of them Scribes 
or Pharisees. Some of the multitude advanced the 
charge, and others of the multitude demanded the sign. 
Now this is not the way in which either he, or any 
other of the Evangelists, ever speaks of the Scribes and 
the Pharisees, where they are expressly intended ; but 
always by their proper name. 

V. The order, substance, and particulars of the dis- 
course in each: and first, the order. As St. Matthew 
represents the demand to be interposed while our Sa- 
viour was refuting the charge, so he describes the 
answer, which declines the demand, to be also inter- 
posed before the conclusion of the reply to the charge: 
as he makes the Scribes and the Pharisees interrupt 
Jesus to put the demand, so he makes him stop with 
his previous reply to the charge, in order to answer 
their demand. For it is evident that, from xii. 38—42, 
every thing in his account relates to the sign—and 
from xii. 43-45, every thing relates to the charge; 
and still more evident is it that the whole of xii. 38— 
42 comes between xii. 22-37 and xii. 43. And this 
arrangement, if it follows the order of the event, is con- 
sistent and natural; but not so, if it has purposely in- 
verted it. 

Again; as St. Luke represents the charge which 
produced one part of our Lord’s discourse, and the 
demand which occasioned the other, both to have been 
preferred at once, so he represents the answer to the 
one as made and concluded before the answer to the 
other was begun. For, as distinct things in them- 
selves, they would require to be answered distinctly ; 
one answer could not serve for both. Hence, they 
must be answered one after the other; they could not 
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both have been answered at once: and as the charge 
was first mentioned as made, so the answer to the 
charge is first specified as returned ; and then the reply 
to the demand. Besides which the charge, as affect- 
ing the miracle, was a much more serious thing than 
the demand of the sign; and therefore, though they 
had both been preferred together, the former would 
require to be answered before the other. This ar- 
rangement of St. Luke’s, if he also is the faithful nar- 
rator of a real event, is just as consistent and natural 
as, on the same principle, was St. Matthew’s. But in 
this case the two accounts cannot be the same. And 
should any one question whether the answer to the 
charge, as represented by St. Luke, was actually over 
when the reply to the demand was begun; there are 
two facts in his narrative, one at the end of the former 
and the other at the end of the latter, either of which 
is sufficient to prove it. The first is the exclamation 
of the woman *, expressly directed to the wisdom and 
strength of the reply to the charge, and consequently 
implying that that was over; the second is the gather- 
ing of the people together! about the spot where our 
Lord was; which was either the moving cause, or at 
least the circumstance of situation, from which or under 
which he proceeded to answer the demand. 

Secondly, the substance. The most cursory inspection 
of the two discourses shews that, while they agree in 
some things, they differ in others: a more particular 
examination proves that this agreement is far from 
entire or absolute; and this disagreement far from 
partial or unsignificant. ‘There is much in St. Mat- 
thew not even hinted at in St. Luke—and much in St. 
Luke altogether missing in St. Matthew. Upon the 
question of agreement I shall speak hereafter: but on 
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the question of disagreement we may observe at present, 
that the mere circumstance of one Evangelist’s omit- 
ting some things, supplied by another, or supplying 
some things omitted by another, even in a common 
account would be nothing extraordinary ; for omission 
is not contradiction, nor supplement refutation, even 
where agreement was most to be expected; viz. in the 
record of words or discourses, not merely of actions 
or proceedings. But here, there is reason to conclude 
that neither the omission nor the supplement in ques- 
tion was arbitrarily or undesignedly made; but for a 
very sufficient motive; viz. because neither of them 
was part of the transaction to which the rest of the 
narrative belongs. 

The omission in St. Matthew, as collected from what 
is present over and above in St. Luke, xi. 33~36, re- 
lates altogether to the demand of the sign; the omis- 
sion in St. Luke, as similarly ascertained from St. 
Matthew, xii. 31-37, relates entirely to the ques- 
tion of the charge. We shall find moreover, that the 
general subject of St. Luke’s omission is the particular 
denunciation of the heinousness of the charge in one 
of its bearings, and the personal denunciation of the 
malignity of its authors in reference to the same; but 
the subject of the omission in St. Matthew is a general 
statement of the means or evidences of conviction, in 
regard to their natural effect on the understanding; a 
general description of the proper faculty whose busi- 
ness it is to judge of them; and a general denuncia- 
tion or warning what is to be finally expected, if this 
proper faculty is not employed, in its proper depart- 
ment and on its proper subject, with becoming simpli- 
city of purpose and its natural good effect. In the 
first of these omissions, consequently, there is nothing 
to encourage but every thing to alarm; in the second 
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there is much to alarm but something withal to encou- 
rage: in the former there is not an hope expressed that 
the parties addressed could ever be reclaimed or be- 
come better; in the latter, however uncertain that they 
will, it is yet implied that they may. 

If now we compare St. Mark’s account of this trans- 
action with St. Matthew’s; the agreement between 
which, as far as they go together, is unquestionable ; 
we shall see that, though St. Matthew records only 
one, there were in reality ¢wo insinuations urged upon 
this occasion; the one, ὅτι Βεελζεβοὺλ éye:—explained 
and confirmed by what follows, ὅτι ἔλεγον" πνεῦμα ἀκά- 
θαρτον &ye—which clearly implies that, by saying 
Christ had Beelzebul, they meant to say Christ had 
an unclean spirit; the other, ὅτι ἐν τῷ ἄρχοντι τῶν da- 
μονίων ἐκβάλλει Ta δαιμόνια", The reality of both these 
insinuations therefore is placed beyond a question: 
and their distinct tendency is not less indubitable. 
The former was a personal charge, levelled against the 
Spirit by whom our Saviour was inspired; the latter 
was a personal charge, levelled against himself, and 
affecting the reality of his character as a prophet. The 
former would have made him a demoniac, or worse 
than a demoniac; because inspired by the Devil; but 
not an impostor, nor a deceiver: the latter would have 
made him an impostor or a deceiver, but not a demo- 
niac; because only in league with, not possessed nor 
actuated by the Devil. The absurdity of each suppo- 
sition was, also, evidently the same; and consequently, 
as far as they required or deserved to be refuted at all, 
so far the propriety and pertinency of refuting them 
both by exactly the same arguments likewise must be 
apparent. 

But with respect to the comparative heinousness or 
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veniality of both, there was that in the nature of the 
object, in the specific direction of each—in the party 
respectively affected by the charge—which made a 
very great difference between them. The one was 
levelled against God; the other against man: the one 
personally affected the Holy Ghost; the other only 
our Saviour as a mere man. The one was blasphemy, 
that is, slander, of the Spirit; the other was blas- 
phemy or slander of the Son of man. Our Saviour 
therefore might, if he pleased, not impute the latter; 
but he could not, on any principle, not impute the for- 
mer. He could not indeed but denounce the sinfulness 
of both: yet he might, consistently with his character 
and his demeanour in other respects, declare himself 
willing to forgive the one, which simply concerned 
himself; but he could not, on the same principle, un- 
dertake to forgive the other which affected the Holy 
Ghost. 

Hence then the substance of the whole omission in 
St. Luke, and of the whole supplement in St. Matthew; 
who, though he specially records the second of these 
insinuations only, yet gives us conjointly the answer 
to both; just as St. Mark, who records them both, 
supplies in particular the answer only to one, or 
touches but very cursorily on that to the other. Hence 
also the denunciation of the greater atrocity of the 
blasphemy, levelled against the Spirit and _ person- 
ally impugning the Spirit, than that of the blasphemy 
levelled against the Son of man, and personally affect- 
ing our Saviour: hence, the declaration that the for- 
giveness of the one was possible, but the forgiveness of 
the other was impossible ; that the one should actually 
be forgiven, that is, not imputed, but the other should. 
not be forgiven, and therefore necessarily must be am- 
puted: hence too, the denunciation of the personal 
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malignity of the authors of each; which, in respect to 
the offence pronounced unpardonable, is justly described 
as really zncurable, but in respect to that which was to be 
or might be forgiven, whether really zxcurable or not, 
still is not described as such. For these are the utmost 
purposes to which Matthew xii. 31-37, containing the 
supplement in question, admits of being generally re- 
duced ; and they are clearly all of a personal nature, 
in resentment of a personal charge as concerns the 
party who is speaking, and personally denouncing its 
authors as concerns the persons addressed by him. 

If we compare with this the account of the same 
things in St. Luke, we shall perceive that he records 
so much of the same charge as directly affected our 
Saviour, but not that part of it which personally af- 
fected the Holy Ghost; and he omits, in his account 
of the reply, all the personal matter in respect to both. 
If the former charge was the only one made on the 
occasion in question, he has done no more than was 
to be expected : for if the same personal charge against 
our Saviour was not now accompanied by the same 
personal charge against the Holy Ghost, as before, he 
would have no need now, as he had then, to notice 
the charge against the Spirit along with the reply 
to the charge against himself; and what he had said 
before of the personal offence against himself, he 
might waive in the answer at present, because not 
combined with the other in the provoeation; that is, 
he might consent to forgive or to overlook this totally — 
now, when it stood by itself, as he had said that he 
would forgive or overlook it comparatively then, when 
it had been coupled with the other. But if this second 
charge was really preferred, and was really answered 
now, as well as the first, I know not upon what prin- 
ciple we could excuse St. Luke for the omission of a 
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part, and that the most important part, of the same 
continuous detail, which would not require him to 
have omitted the whole. 

If however the charge against our Saviour alone 
was now repeated; a charge, which so far as it was 
the subject of argument, concerned the question by 
whose power, God’s or Satan’s, our Lord was enabled 
to cast out devils; and so far as it bore a personal 
relation, concerned the question whether Christ was 
what he claimed to be, a Prophet sent from God and 
empowered by God, or an Impostor in league with 
and empowered by the Devil: there is one observable 
distinction in the two accounts, which becomes on this 
supposition critical and consistent; but on any other 
singular and inexplicable. The status questionis in 
St. Matthew was virtually this; whether these mira- 
cles were wrought by the Spirit of God or by Beelze- 
bul, dwelling in Christ: the status questionis in St. 
Luke, whether the same miracles were wrought by the 
power of God or by the power of Satan, cooperating 
with Christ. Now when the answer, in each case, has 
occasion to revert to this question, how is it expressed 
in St. Matthew ? Ei δὲ ἐγὼ ἐν πνεύματι Ocov—and how in 
St. Luke ? Ei δὲ ἐγὼ ἐν δακτύλῳ Oeod—and this is a dif- 
ference in the terms of the same proposition, which the 
Evangelist, except on the authority of our Lord him- 
self, and out of deference to the matter of fact, would 
not have made; because it was to change an appro- 
priate and intelligible expression, for one much more 
ambiguous and difficult to be understood. The Gentile 
reader was likely to comprehend at once the meaning 
of ἐν πνεύματι Θεοῦ ; but not the idiomatic Hebraism ἐν 
δακτύλῳ Θεοῦ in general, nor the refined distinction of 
its meaning here in particular. 

There are three words in the Hebrew, all used to 
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express not only the various energies, but also the 
several degrees of the energies of the power of God, 
with respect to the comparative sensible magnitude of 
its effects; the finger (δάκτυλος), the hand (yelp), the 
arm (βραχίων) of God. The expression ἐν δακτύλῳ Θεοῦ 
then would be a very proper description for the degree 
of the power of God, in opposition to the power of 
Satan, where the subject of discussion was the produc- 
tion of such miracles as these—miracles of simple dis- 
possession ; miracles of the simplest kind; so far from 
the hardest and most stupendous, as to rank among 
the easiest, of the works of God: miracles which, to- 
gether with another class almost as inferior, the heal- 
ing of diseases, even the Twelve and the Seventy had 
been already empowered to perform; and the ability 
of performing which continued with the Church, long 
after all its other miraculous graces either had totally 
ceased, or were still very rarely exerted. But the same 
phrase would not have been employed to express a like 
degree of power, with respect to the production of such 
-a miracle as opening the eyes of the blind ; had that also 
now taken place. No Prophet under the old dispen- 
sation, no Apostle or Evangelist under the new, before 
the commencement of formal Christianity, none but 
our Saviour himself, had ever yet performed, or been 
enabled to perform a miracle of that description; so 
that the assertion of the man in St.John, who had 
himself experienced such a miracle, might be more 
than the effusion of gratitude for his recent cure; 
might be even historically true: ἐκ τοῦ αἰῶνος οὐκ ἠκού- 
σθη ὅτι ἤνοιξέ τις ὀφθαλμοὺς τυφλοῦ “γεγεννημένου". Philo 
Judzus was well aware of this distinction of terms, 
when he made the following observations on the plague 
of lice®. Ti yap εὐτελέστερον σκνιπός ; ἄλλ᾽ ὅμως τοσοῦ- 
n Ch. ix. 32. ο Exod. viii. το. Operum ii. 98. 1. 15—21. De Mose. 
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Tov ἴσχυσεν, ὡς ἀπαγορεῦσαι πᾶσαν Αἴγυπτον, καὶ exBoay 
ἀναγκασθῆναι ὅτι δάκτυλος Θεοῦ τοῦτ᾽ ἔστι χεῖρα yap 
Θεοῦ μηδὲ τὴν σύμπασαν οἰκουμένην ὑποστῆναι ἂν, ἀπὸ 
περάτων ἐπὶ πέρατα, μᾶλλον δ᾽ οὐδὲ τὸν σύμπαντα κόσμον. 

Again, with regard to the omission in St. Matthew, 
or what is distinctly supplied by St. Luke, we may ob- 
serve that it is expressly subjoined to the account of 
the answer to the demand of the sign: it is doubtless 
therefore subservient to the use and purpose of that 
answer in general. And as St. Luke has made the 
demand, which produced the answer, proceed from the 
people at large, so he has made the answer, which 
replies to the demand, be returned to the people at 
large. 

Now though we knew no more of the nature of the 
sign in question than is implied in the terms of the de- 
mand, yet thus much we might reasonably presume 
concerning it: it must have been something eatraor- 
dinary ; totally different from what had yet occurred, 
or might still be expected to occur in the way of 
proof: it must have been something decisive, something 
which would leave no doubt that he, by whom this 
sign were to be given, was the Messiah; and such 
a Messiah as they who required the sign expected. 
Thus much, I say, we might justly conclude concern- 
ing this particular sign, from their importunity who 
requested it, and from our Saviour’s refusal who stead- 
fastly and pointedly declined it. 

It was some sign therefore which, as the true Mes- 
siah and consistently with his own character, he could 
not consent to give; it was some sign which, to prove 
himself the true Messiah, it was not necessary that he 
should give. And whatever other reasons for dis- 
pensing with this extraordinary medium of proof, there 
might be besides, this also, as we may presume, would ~ 
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be one; viz. that he had other proofs, both worthy of 
his character to produce, and adequate to the end for 
which they might be produced; among which proofs, 
however numerous or various they might be, his mi- 
racles at least could not fail to constitute an integral 
and an important class. 

Reasoning then specifically in answer to the demand 
of an extraordinary proof, our Saviour, it might natu- 
rally be expected, would do ¢wo things ; appeal to his 
miracles in general, and insist on their sufficiency in 
general. And if there were any one among his mira- 
cles in general, which approximated most nearly to the 
nature of an extraordinary sign, and consequently of 
an extraordinary proof in particular, he might with 
equal consistency appeal especially to this, and insist 
especially on this. Such was the miracle of the Resur- 
rection; a sign of the Divine power of Christ, which is 
unquestionably the corner stone of the miraculous evi- 
dence in its behalf. Accordingly both in St. Matthew 
and in St. Luke, so far as they agree together, he is re- 
presented as appealing to this, and as insisting on its 
sufficiency in particular: but in St. Matthew, he is re- - 
presented as doing only this; in St. Luke, as doing 
something more ; viz. appealing to his miracles in ge- 
neral, and insisting on the sufficiency of his miracles in 
general. 

Now when a competent medium of conviction on 
any point is addressed to a competent medium of ap- 
prehension, the failure of conviction must needs be due 
to a moral incapacity, distinct from both, and not to a 
physical defect, peculiar to either. On the question 
whether our Saviour was or was-not the Messiah, his 
miracles supplied the one, and the common sense of 
mankind supplied the other. If then the people 
came to a wrong conclusion upon the question at last, 
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the fault attached neither to the inadequacy of the 
means of conviction, nor to the incompetency of their 
natural faculties ; but solely to the perversity of their 
will, producing a moral impossibility of being duly 
influenced by the strongest proofs, biassing the judg- 
ment in spite of instinct, and clouding the light of the 
clearest evidence. 

It was natural therefore that, speaking as before of 
the character and sufficiency of his proper media of 
proof, our Saviour should say something of the only 
cause, which prevented them from attaining their end 
and justifying the efficiency of their nature itself: which 
as a cause in its origin attributable to the hearers, 
he might stigmatize in terms of becoming severity ; 
as a cause in its effects so fatally prejudicial to their 
good, he might as feelingly lament and deplore; 
as a cause considered in each of these bearings, he 
might both stigmatize and lament. Accordingly in 
each of the Evangelists he is represented as doing both 
these things; in St. Matthew however with respect to 
the miracle of the Resurrection in particular; in St. 
Luke, and that in the part omitted by St. Matthew, 
with respect also to his miracles in general. The an- 
alysis of the Epilogus itself will set this assertion in 
the clearest light. 

For first, our Lord reminds his hearers that they 
themselves did nothing, even in the commonest acts of 
life, without having a proper end and purpose in view 
by it; nor in such a manner as would defeat that 
end and purpose itself. He wishes them to infer from 
this that neither were his miracles wrought without a 
specific design, nor in any manner but what was cal- 
culated to give effect to that design; publicly and in 
the face of the world, so that all might see them; de- 
monstrably and sensibly, so that none might mistake 
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them; exceeding the ability of man and overstepping 
the course of nature, so that none might dispute 
them. 

Secondly, he tells them that their common sense and 
their understandings were just as much intended, and 
just as effectual for directing and assisting their judg- 
ments, as the faculty of sight for guiding the motions 
of the body. The eye, as they well knew, never failed 
to perform this service for the body, so long as it was 
sound and vigorous; nor continued competent to per- 
form it, when it was distempered or decayed. He ar- 
gues therefore that their understandings also, exerted 
upon a competent medium of proof, and if there were 
nothing besides within them to interfere with their na- 
tural operation, would not fail to lead them to a right 
conclusion ‘concerning himself. Under this image of a 
single and a double, that is, a good and an evil eye, he 
describes a clear and unperverted, or a clouded and 
contaminated faculty of judgment ; and consequently 
plainly implies that the obscuring and perverting cause 
is moral ; the obliquity of the will; the force of pre- 
judice ; the corrupting influence of evil habits or evil 
passions ; and the like: for the same faculty of judg- 
ment, or power of reasoning in general, in conjunction 
with the will, and left free or not free to its natural 
effect as that will is simple or disingenuous, honest or 
depraved, is always in Scripture denoted by the meta- 
phor of the same eye, producing or not producing its 
natural effects, as the qualities, by which it is affected, 
are friendly or unfriendly to the natural energies of 
vision. 

Hence, if they did not consider his miracles a suffi- 
cient proof that he was the Messiah, the blame must 
ultimately rest with the disinclination of their own 
minds, however produced, to attend to those proofs ; to 
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acquiesce in that conclusion; to receive and to be satis- 
fied with the natural decision of their judgments upon 
the evidence before them. The true cause of their in- 
credulity must, consequently, be sought within them- 
selves ; in the evil heart of unbelief. Consider, says he, 
whether the ght within thee is not dark; whether that, 
which would otherwise be the natural means of bringing 
thee to the truth, is not so corrupted and depraved by 
other principles, as to be now of necessity the medium 
of error. For it is in vain to deny that the under- 
standings of men may be influenced by their passions ; 
and the conclusions of the judgment may be as sensibly 
affected by its sympathy with the will and the feel- 
ings, as the impressions of sight by the medium 
through which the rays are transmitted to the eye. 
If the result of this scrutiny should be favourable, and 
the light of the mind be found to be still clear and 
genuine, he bids them follow its spontaneous direc- 
tions: it would not fail to exhibit things as they were, 
and to mark out the path before them: the simple 
drift of all which is to assure them that their own un- 
derstaudings, fairly and dispassionately applied to the 
means of conviction submitted to them, could not but 
conclude that Jesus was the Messiah. | 

I have been the more diffuse in this exposition, 
with a view to shew how great is the difference 
in our Saviour’s manner of treating the inquirers, 
concerned in the demand of a sign in St. Luke, and 
those who were concerned in the same demand in St. 
Matthew: and we have seen that there was a similar 
difference in his manner of dealing with the authors 
of the charge in each. With the one he dealt in the 
language of just indignation and of stern rebuke; with 
the other, in the tone of grave displeasure and serious 
but affectionate admonition. What was personal in 
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the one becomes general in the other; and where he 
thundered and threatened before, he reasons, he ex- 
postulates now. There is enough of severity to shew 
that he was offended; there is so much of gentleness, 
as implies his anger to be mixed with pity. He repre- 
sents the case of his hearers as sufficiently dangerous 
to create alarm, yet not so far gone as to justify de- 
spair. Before, however, in the personal part of St. 
Matthew’s account—the part omitted by St. Luke—if 
any one spirit predominated in the whole and actuated 
the whole, it was a feeling of utter abhorrence at the 
atrociousness of the crime; a feeling of utter reproba- 
tion of the malignity of its motive; a feeling of utter 
despair of the reformation of its authors. We cannot 
conceive the most exalted and perfect of beings capable 
of expressing his feelings towards the most wicked and 
depraved, consistently with his own dignity and purity, 
in terms more severe than these ?: “γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν, 
πῶς δύνασθε ἀγαθὰ λαλεῖν, πονηροὶ ὄντες 3 which are 
equalled but not excelled in the same respect by those 
others, delivered on a later occasion to the same per- 
sons «- ὄφεις, γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν, πῶς φύγητε ἀπὸ τῆς 
κρίσεως τῆς γεέννης ; What is there in St. Luke, which 
approaches in severity to this? 

The use, which we may make of this fact in the dif- 
ference of our Lord’s manner, upon two distinct occur- 
rences, towards an apparently similar offence, is to infer 
first, that the authors of the offence in either case are 
what they are; some of the Pharisees in St. Matthew, 
and some of the people in St. Luke: secondly, that in 
the commission of the offence the Scribes and the Phari- 
sees acted deliberately, and with malice prepense; the 
people, only as they had been taught by them. The 
former then had been instigated by their own malig- 
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nity; the latter had been misled by the former. Nei- 
ther indeed disputed the miracle; but both resolved it 
into a cause, distinct from the true: neither denied 
that miracles might furnish signs; but both would 
have it to be understood that these miracles were not 
the sign. 'The Pharisees however did not believe in 
their own solution of the miracle, on the one hand, 
nor expect compliance with their demand of a sign, on 
the other: but they threw out the solution to discredit 
the authority of the real cause, and to counteract the 
natural impression of the miracle; and they preferred 
the demand, that they might reduce our Saviour to the 
necessity of publicly refusing it at least. The people 
took up the solution as coming from them, and urged 
it again in a besotted deference to the judgment of 
their teachers; and so long as the demand was re- 
fused, it was easy (ὁ say no sign, independent of that, 
which our Saviour could exhibit, was sufficient to prove 
him the Messiah. There was one sign which would 
prove this; and while that was withheld, none other 
should be considered satisfactory. 

To establish each of these positions by a distinct proof 
would require a longer discussion than my present limits 
would admit of: I shall therefore observe barely that 
there is no proof of the fact either of the charge against 

these miracles or of the demand of a sign from heaven, 
until they were each advanced by the Pharisees first ; 
nor any instance of the allegation of the charge, ex- 
cept in the case of a recent miracle, and of a miracle 
which had produced a “ively effect. We may perceive 
a reason then why our Lord might possibly compas- 
sionate the ignorant and deluded multitude, while he 
could only abhor and reprobate the artful malignity of 
their teachers; and consequently why he might argue 
with the one, while he denounced nothing but penal 
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retribution against the other. Hence too in the ensu- 
ing discourse, Luke xii. 57, and in allusion to this very 
subject, he might address the people with the pointed 
question, there recorded ; τί δὲ καὶ ad’ ἑαυτῶν οὐ κρίνετε 
τὸ δίκαιον 9 

It may however be objected that the allegory of the 
unclean spirit, which the particle δὲ in St. Matthew* 
shews to be the resumption of a former topic, as a 
comparison with St. Luke does that this topic is that 
of the charge, is inconsistent with the supposition of 
a different spirit in the later address, as contrasted 
with the former. To refute this objection, we will con- 
sider the allegory somewhat at large. 

This comparison, or illustration, for it is nothing 
more, proceeds on two self-evident positions ; one, that 
an unclean or wicked spirit delights in an unclean and 
impure abode; the other, that he who has not been 
made better by what has been done to reclaim him, 
has necessarily been rendered worse. The result to 
which they lead in conjunction is consequently this: 
an evil or impure spirit once dispossest, if he gains 
possession of the same soul again, gains possession of 
that which is fitter to receive him than before, and so is 
more firmly rooted than ever; that is, the case of the 
man’s recovery is sevenfold more hopeless than before. 
Now let us see how the parable developes these prin- 
ciples, or brings this result to pass. 

First, the foundation of the allegory, or the cir- 
cumstance which suggested the analogy, was the recent 
dispossession which had taken place. Hence the first 
particular in each narrative, which supposes the spirit 
ejected. 

Secondly, according to the opinion of the times, the 
proper abode of evil spirits, banished from the society 
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or from the souls of men, was waste places, deserts, 
and rocks. Hence the next particular—the walking of 
the spirit δι᾿ ἀνύδρων rorwv—and, in defect of his for- 
mer habitation, seeking for a place of rest; but, from 
the superior fitness or attractions of that, finding none : 
all which supposes the fact of the dispossession com- 
plete, and the recovery of the party possessed, for some 
time at least, to be certain. 

Thirdly, according to the same belief, and perhaps 
the truth of the case, evil spirits, which had once taken 
possession of the souls of men, not only were hard to 
be dislodged, but as finding nothing elsewhere so con- 
genial to the impurity of their own nature, were ever 
after longing to take possession of them again. Hence 
the next particular; the spirit’s determining to return, 
and to see if, haply, his former habitation might afford 
an opening for his entering into it again. 

Fourthly, the next particular is the supposed result 
of this experiment. He finds it empty, or rather at 
leisure ; unoccupied by any better tenant, and there- 
fore at liberty for such as him; nor merely empty, and 
so open to the first comer, but σεσαρωμένον καὶ κεκοσμη- 
nevov—swept and furnished—better fitted in all re- 
spects for his inhabitation than before: that is, the 
man, for whom all this had been previously done, had 
not been rendered better, and therefore was necessarily 
become worse. 

Fifthly, upon this discovery, which was more than 
he could have expected who did not know whether he 
should again procure admission for himself; not con- 
tent to enter in alone and to dwell there singly, he goes 
and invites seven others, worse than himself; and they 
all enter in, and dwell there in conjunction ever after ; 
that is, he is more indissolubly united to his former 
habitation than before: the soul of the recipient, in ~ 
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league with seven spirits, more wicked than the first; 
is seven times as wicked as before. Hence on every 
principle, the last state or the last things of that man 
become worse than the first: all which St. Matthew 
has applied, in the words which conclude his account, 
οὕτως ἔσται καὶ TH “γενεᾷ ταύτη TH πονηρᾷ, to the men of 
that generation, to the Jews of our Saviour’s time in 
particular. 

Now St. Peter’, by quoting the same declaration, 
γέγονεν αὐτοῖς τὰ ἔσχατα χείρονα τῶν πρώτων----Πὰ8 shewn 
that it may refer to the case of those who, having once 
believed in Christianity, have subsequently apostatized 
from it; and, by parity of consequence, to the case of 
such as, having been once convinced, or had the 
means of conviction in their power, have afterwards 
renounced their conviction, or have never used those 
means aright. This was the case of the Jews in our 
Saviour’s time. The spirit of infidelity, which he had 
hitherto been combating and still should continue to 
combat, by every means of proof to be expected from 
him, was so far ousted and dispossest. But if the na- 
tional incredulity should remain unsubdued to the last, 
when those means of proof would cease to be furnished, 
the spirit, which was kept in check only by their pre- 
sence, would be free to return with sevenfold vigour ; 
would take sevenfold as firm posssesion of the national 
mind; and consequently become entitled to sevenfold 
as great a punishment, as before. 

Throughout this representation, in every declaration 
except the last, So shall it be unto this evil genera- 
tion also, St. Luke accompanies St. Matthew ; and this 
one exception is a point of difference which makes a 
great change in the character of all that precedes. For 
with that declaration the whole is converted into a 
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prophecy, and a fearful prophecy too—levelled against 
that generation in particular; without it, it becomes 
merely a continuance of the same general argument, 
concerning the right use of means and opportunities, 
with no more of a personal application than the rest. 
It is not therefore part of a penal denunciation, like 
the whole of the matter in St. Matthew, but a friendly 
warning and a serious admonition, in character with 
every thing else in St. Luke. 

To proceed then to the remainder of the two dis- 
courses, or what they contain in common, after the 
omissions in each have been respectively taken into 
account. ‘The agreement between them is not so com- 
plete, as ought to be exhibited in two narratives con- 
fessedly the same ; nor the disagreement greater than 
might be produced by the repetition of the same senti- 
ments by the same speaker on a later, which he had 
already delivered on a former occasion. I have in- 
stanced one example of this in the difference of the 
terms πνεῦμα and δάκτυλος ; and I might instance an- 
other in the omission of σχολάζοντα by St. Luke, 
though expressed by St. Matthew ; which yet is so im- 
portant to the order of consequences, that, even though 
not present in St. Luke, it must still be understood. 
We might instance also in the similar omission of μεθ᾽ 
ἑαυτοῦ ; Which is even more important than that of 
σχολάζοντα, and besides being implied in the ἕτερα, 
would be just as necessarily to be understood. 

But not to dwell on verbal discrepancies, which may 
be pointed out in almost every verse of the two ae- 
counts, let 17 of St. Luke be compared with 25 of St. 
Matthew—and 21, 22 of St. Luke with 29 of St. 
Matthew—and 29, 30 of St. Luke with 39, 40 of St. 
Matthew—and lastly, 31, 32 of St. Luke with 41, 42 
of St. Matthew—and there will appear to be reasonable 
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cause for doubting how each can possibly be the record 
of one and the same discourse. 

In the last case referred to, the order of the examples 
in St. Matthew, as it must be evident, is the natural 
order, because it is that suggested by the principle of 
association itself. The mention of Jonas as a sign to 
the Ninevites, and a type of the resurrection, which 
was to be a sign κατ᾽ ἐξοχὴν to the men of that genera- 
tion, led at once to the contrast between the known, 
historical effect of the former sign upon the Ninevites, 
and the equally known, though future effect of the 
latter, or of our Saviour’s miracles in general, upon 
the men of that generation. If however St. Matthew’s 
order was the natural order, St. Luke’s, which differs 
from St. Matthew’s, we may infer was the actual order, 
and the two accounts must have been distinct. Our 
Saviour on one occasion cited these examples in the 
order exhibited by St. Matthew; and on another in 
the order retained by St. Luke. For there is no more 
reason why St. Matthew should have altered the actual 
order, for the sake of the natural, than why St. Luke 
should; and still less reason is there, why St. Luke 
should have altered the natural and the actual both, 
for one which was neither. 

VI. The circumstances which followed on the dis- 
course in each. St. Luke relates one fact, the exela- 
mation of the woman, which St. Matthew omits; and 
St. Matthew relates another, in which he is supported 
by St. Mark, the visit of our Lord’s relations, which 
St. Luke omits. But St. Luke records his fact be- 
tween the answer to the charge and that to the de- 
mand; St. Matthew records δὲ after both: and 
from the arrangement of these answers in St. Mat- 
thew, no fact, like that in St. Luke, could possibly 
have intervened in his account; nor, from their ar- 
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rangement in St. Luke, and from the other circum- 
stances specified by him, could any such fact as that 
in St. Matthew, have followed upon his account. That 
he was not ignorant of the fact appears from this; viz. 
that he relates a similar fact t, which happened on the 
same day with St. Matthew’s; and yet was not the same 
with it, but a second attempt, as we saw elsewhere, on 
the part of our Lord’s relations, to accomplish in the even- 
ing what they had not been able to effect in the morning. 

There are other objections which might still be 
urged in disproof of the hypothesis that any part of 
this transaction in St. Luke can be the same with any 
part of the transaction in St. Matthew; which yet, for 
brevity’s sake, I shall state only in general. 

For instance, if the: accounts are the same, then 
Matt. xii. 22, to the end of the chapter, was compre- 
hended between some hour in the morning and the 
time of noon, when, according to St. Luke, after the 
previous discourse the Pharisee invited our Lord to 
dine. At the end of this dinner, which, as it was, 
_ took up more time than usual, Jesus must have deli- 
vered the whole of Luke xii. a very long chapter, 
abounding in interruptions and a frequent change of 
topics. When this discourse, too, was over, there 
would still be some interval necessary for Luke xiii. 
1-9, or the account relating to the Galileans, whose 
blood Pilate had mingled with their sacrifices; and 
for the reflections which it drew from our Lord. 

All this must have been interposed between Matt. 
xii. 50 and xiii. 1, at which point of time he is first 
made to proceed to the lake; and, we may ask, from 
whence? not certainly from his own house, or that 
where he was at Matt. xii. 22, when the demoniac 
was dispossest ; for, according to St. Luke, xi. 37, ἢ 
| t Ch. viii. 19. 
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must have quitted that house when he went to the 
Pharisee’s to dine: and yet that is the house, from 
which Matt. xiii. 1. evidently supposes him to proceed 
to the lake, and whither Matt. xiii. 36. makes him return 
Jrom the lake. On the shore of the lake he must have 
delivered a number of parables, sufficient to occupy a 
day’s teaching; and then have returned to Capernaum, 
and shut himself up with his disciples, and interpreted 
his parables to them in private, as well as conversed 
with them on other topics; all before the time of even- 
ing or sunset, when St. Mark shews that he came out 
of the house again “, and gave commandment to cross 
the lake. It is impossible that so many distinct events 
should have followed each other and in this order, all 
within so disproportionate a time. 

I shall conclude therefore with observing that the 
above discussion enables us to determine, by way of 
corollary, the probable answer to the celebrated ques- 
tion, What was the sin against the Holy Ghost? The 
offence, committed on the former of these occasions, 
was that sin against the Holy.Ghost. The sin against 
the Holy Ghost was consequently committed there and 
then, and by those persons, when and where, and by 
whom, that charge was insinuated against our Sa- 
viour’s miracles. But it is no where called the se 
against the Holy Ghost; it is designated by no name 
except that of the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost: 
and this distinction is of manifold importance. 

For first, the strain of our Lord’s denunciations 
against both the offence, and its authors, is a sufficient 
proof that whatever it was, it was a sin of words; 
whatever was the guilt of its authors, they had con- 
tracted this guilt by an offence in words. “Os dv εἴπη 
λόγον κατὰ τοῦ υἱοῦ τοῦ ἀνθρώπου... ὃς δ᾽ av εἴπη (λό- 

u Ch. iv. 35. 
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γον) κατὰ τοῦ [Πνεύματος τοῦ ἁγίου... “γεννήματα ἐχιδνῶν, 
πῶς δύνασθε ἀγαθὰ λαλεῖν, πονηροὶ ὄντες ; ἐκ yap τοῦ 
περισσεύματος τῆς καρδίας τὸ στόμα λαλεῖ----ὁ ἀγαθὸς 
ἄνθρωπος ἐκ τοῦ ἀγαθοῦ θησαυροῦ τῆς καρδίας ἐκβάλλει τὰ 
ἀγαθὰ (ῥήματα ) καὶ ὁ πονηρὸς ἄνθρωπος ἐκ τοῦ πονηροῦ 
θησαυροῦ ἐκβάλλει πονηρά. λέγω δὲ ὑμῖν ὅτι πᾶν ῥῆμα 
ἀργὸν, ὃ ἐὰν λαλήσωσιν οἱ ἄνθρωποι, ἀποδώσουσι περὶ αὐ- 
τοῦ λόγον ἐν ἡμέρᾳ κρίσεως" ἐκ "γὰρ τῶν λόγων σου δικαιω- 
θήση, καὶ ἐκ τῶν λόγων σου καταδικασθήση. 

Secondly, the very essence of blasphemy is to be a 
sin of words. If any one will take the trouble to 
peruse the earlier, or what is more to the purpose the 
contemporary Greek writers, he will soon be satisfied’ 
that the term, which expresses the sin of blasphemy, 
has but one original and proper meaning, and but one 
common and ordinary acceptation. In the sense of evil 
or injurious speaking—of slander, traduction, calum- 
ny, or the like—it is precisely ἀντίστοιχον to εὐλογία, 
ἔπαινος, εὐφημία, or to any similar term’. 

It is consequently in a derivative or secondary sense, 
that it comes to denote what divines, or moralists, un- 
derstand by the offence of blasphemy as such. It is 
not impossible for the Supreme Being himself to be 
made the object of injurious aspersion ; that is, of ob- 
loquy: and in that case, what would be simply evel- 
speaking, as levelled against a man, becomes blasphemy, 
because directed against God. Nor can it be denied 
that they who, according to St. Mark, had called the 
Spirit, by which our Saviour was inspired, ἀκάθαρτον 
πνεῦμα----ηα had confounded the pure and holy Spirit 
of God with the impure and malignant spirit of Beel- 
zebul, had spoken ϑυὶϊέ of that Spirit—had traduced 


v Compare Matt. xv. 19. xxvii. 39. Mark vii. 22. xv. 29. Luke xxii. 65. 
xxiii. 39. Acts vi. 11. 13. xiii. 45. xviii. 6. xxvi. 11. Rom. ii. 24. iii. 8. xiv. 
16. 1 Cor. iv. 13. x. 30. 1 Tim. i. 13. vi. 1.4. Tit. iii. 2. Ephes. iv. 31. 
Col. iii. 8. 1 Pet. iv. 14, 2 Pet. ii. 2.11. Jude 9, &c. 
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and maligned that Spirit—in the strictest sense. Hence 
if that Spirit were really a person and divine, such in- 
jurious speaking of that Spirit was strict and proper 
blasphemy ; that is, injurious speaking levelled against 
God. And who will contend that such blasphemy 
against the Holy Ghost was not sin against the Holy 
Ghost? because sin, of which the Holy Ghost himself 
was directly the object, and from the effects of which, 
if there was any proper sufferer, that sufferer was the 
Holy Ghost. 

But is the proposition convertible, that all sin, of 
which the Holy Ghost may be in any manner the 
object, is such sin as this? All unrighteousness, ac- 
cording to St.John”, is sin; and all unrighteousness 
in Christians, who are supposed to be regenerate 
and under grace, of which the only source is the 
Holy Ghost, must so far be sin against the Holy 
Ghost; because it must be sin against grace. But 
even in this sense, according to the same authority, 
there is a sin not unto death as well as a sin unto 
death; both, such as might be committed by a brother 
Christian. The sin unto death, which might be so 
committed, and for which the Apostle gives no en- 
couragement even to pray, might be that sin against 
the Holy Ghost, which our Lord had pronounced un- 
pardonable both in this world, and in the next. But 
the sin not unto death, which must include all other 
sins beside that, could not be the sin against the Holy 
Ghost in particular; though if committed, as the Apo- 
stle supposes, by a fellow Christian, sin against the 
Holy Ghost in a general sense it must still be. 

In the application of human laws to human crimes, 
it is an acknowledged principle that the terms of 


w 1 Ep. v. 17. 16. 
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every penal statute are to be rigidly and literally con- 
strued. The same rule is surely to be taken for our 
guide in interpreting this one, and this sole instance of 
God’s extreme and severest malediction against some 
offence, which may, indeed, be really committed, but, 
if really committed, becomes thenceforward unpardon- 
able; for which neither the intercession of fellow- 
believers, nor the penitence of the offender—if peni- 
tence in such a case be possible—nor, what is more, 
the efficacy of the Christian atonement, (which, for 
ought we know to the contrary, extends to every crime 
besides,) can avail to procure forgiveness. 

Now the denunciations ἡ τοῦ Πνεύματος βλασφημία---- 
and ὃς δ᾽ ἄν βλασφημήση εἰς τὸ [Πνεῦμα τὸ ἅγιον----ηῇ, 
what is equivalent to them both, τῷ δὲ εἰς τὸ ἅγιον 
ΠΠνεῦμα βλασφημήσαντι----ΟΟ ῥητῶς δ. But where do 
we meet with the expressions, ἡ δὲ τοῦ [Πνεύματος ἁμαρ- 
τία----ΟΥ if that is not sufficiently correct for the mean- 
ing, with ἡ δὲ κατὰ τοῦ Ilveimaros ἁμαρτία, or, τῷ δὲ εἰς 
τὸ ἅγιον [Πνεῦμα ἁμαρτόντι ἢ And yet, on this distinction 
between sin against the Holy Ghost in general, and 
the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, or one such sin 
in particular, the whole question, what was the offence 
now committed, and by whom, must be acknowledged 
to depend. 

-- It has always appeared to me so irrelevant to the 
present occasion; so irreconcilable with the context ; so 
inconsistent with the known laws of the association of 
ideas; so destructive of the necessary connection be- 
tween desert and punishment, or cause and effect: to 
suppose the malediction pronounced now, and the crime 
on which it is pronounced, committed hereafter ; to 
see the Scribes and the Pharisees addressed in terms 


xX Matt. xii. 31. Mark iii. 29. | Luke xii. ro. 
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of the most indignant personal rebuke, and yet to have 
given no personal offence; to believe that our Saviour 
was resenting, as just committed, a crime which could 
not take place until almost two years afterwards; that 
I should venture to dismiss, as unworthy of serious no- 
tice, the opinion which understands the blasphemy pro- 
leptically of the scoffers on the day of Pentecost, who 
ridiculed the Apostles as full of new wine. 

It is more necessary to observe that even the phrase 
τοῖς ἀνθρώποις, Which stands absolutely in this passage, 
must yet be construed with the ellipsis of τῆς γενεάς ταύ- 
rns; an ellipsis, which Matt. x. 17. 32, 33, and other 
instances, capable of being produced, shew to be no- 
thing extraordinary. In this case, the specific refer- 
ence both of the crime, and of its denunciation, to the 
persons then present, becomes so much the more de- 
monstrable. We may conceive too why upon this prin- 
ciple the blasphemy against our Lord in particular, con- 
sidered as the Son of man—in which light only his ene- 
mies could have presumed to traduce him at all—might 
be pardonable; but not, on the same account, the blas- 
phemy against the Holy Ghost. The former might 
be pardonable on the same score that every other in- 
jury, already inflicted, or still to be inflicted on our 
Lord in his human capacity might be pardonable. For 
it was a part of his humiliation to hear himself reviled, 
and not to revile again; nor consequently to resent 
the reviling; to endure the gainsaying and obloquy of | 
sinners patiently; and to be set, in short, as holy 
Symeon had long before predicted of him, εἰς σημεῖον 
ἀντιλεγόμενονῦ. But no such reason could apply to 
extenuate the blasphemy against the Holy Ghost ; 
especially, if that blasphemy was deliberately com- 


y Luke ii. 34. 
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mitted. For such an outrage upon the majesty and 
the holiness of God, to serve the most malignant pur- 
poses, and not more repugnant to truth, and deroga- 
tory to the Deity, than at variance with the common 
sense of mankind, no excuse could be assigned at all ; 
and, therefore, as being inexcusable, it might justly 
be pronounced unpardonable. 


END OF VOL. II. 
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